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PREFACE 


The continued and increasing demand for tbd 
works of sriUlM has occasioned the (irosint edittoo 
of his RctUctions to be fneseiiltd to the public • before 
whosf trihunji iho) have solont; been, that to descant 
now upon (heir nature, mi rits, and d(Sl^n, would 1)6 
suptrlldoiis l( nn), lioi^rsei, ho brit liy stated^ that 
tin t Inflections in calculated to enlarge the miiidr 
ind to purify the heart, they lead the attontivc ob* 
S' Dir through the whole creation, inform him of Its 
«tup(iidous works, and conduct him within the tempie 
of the gnu (fod , whilst they inculcate rcbignation to 
the divine will, humanity, beiicvolnue, and the most 
ami iblc virtues whu h dignify and adorn human n iture* 
Several translations of this woik have already ap» 
p^ared; but they are all either grossly inaccurate^ 
and deluieiit in grammitual purity, or they are wriU 
ten in a tame insipid style, devoid of elegance aud 
dcstiiute of intcrist, l^ct it be renumbered, that 
s )ni( thing mon (h.iti menly expressing the thought 
IS required, the harmony of the cadence, the roiindinjj; 
of the p< nod, and the poising of the sentences, all ate 
ntccssaiy to excite niul to arrest (he attention; and 
ufili ss the attention be stimulated and stabilitafed, it 
n ill be to very little purpose that the moralist div 
claims, or the philosopher writes. For purposes merely 
didactic, when something is to be told that was uol 
known before, a style the most naked and befgaH/ 
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^ight, perhaps, be endured ; because <hc noveUy of the 
ifattor may induce U5 to ororfook the poverty of the 
manner; not but, even in thih ease, tlu* thouglit will 
receive additional strength and lustie fiuni oleganec 
and splendour of diction, a** a brauliful woman :ip* 
ptMrs more lovely when arrayed with iveatm^ss and 
simplicity, than when cloaked to the heels in very ugs 
And tatters. 

But against that inattention by which known truths 
art suftVred to be neglected, insipid language or stcri* 
lity of imagery makes no provision; is mas, pei- 
chance, instruct, but can never persuade. Now" al- 
though what Sturm says is very good, and very jUst; 
yet, as tie wishes to lead us from the crior of our ways 
to the wisdom of the just, it is necessary that he use 
OVery eflbrt to impress upon our minds an earnest 
desire to follow him in his strains of piety and heavenly 
contemplations* lie has many powerful olistacles fo 
struggle against; such as, tlu! obstinate resisLince of 
our ovin perverted and corrupt hearts, and the allure- 
ments and example of an ignorant and imbrutiiied 
world, which will not listen to the voice of the 
dvarmer, charm ho uover so wisely. 

We well know that the same truth, told in two dtf. 
ferent ways, diall have a very different effect upon our 
minds : let it be doled out to ns in a droning, drowsy 
tone, and in lunnely, vulgar language, and we either 
sleep, or turn our backs upon the speaker \ but let a 
man deliver this truth in appropriate diction, with ini. 
presdve seriousness and awful solemnity, and it will 
penetrate to the iawost recesses of our heart. The 
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sam^ reasomnn; applies to writing; ^hicYi may, indce^ 
br culled speaking to the eye. We slumber over fnc 
paj^e which is polluted by colloquial barbarisms, and 
deformed by continual outtage» against accHiacy and 
elegance. In such a sitnattou is the invaluable Sturm 
placed by bis traaslators ; Ills thoughts aro clouded by 
tiiiscernly language, and buried by a tiresome abniw 
dance oi rcpelitiotis. 1 do not mean to blame i\\em for 
not hcivini; been sudictenily literal in their versions ; 
bccaiihc the idioms of the two languages are so "dif- 
ferent, that all the spirit of tlio oiigirva) must vanish if 
the copy be made too close. The attempting to render 
uord for word any work from one language into 
another, is a fouli»li and useless undertaking) because 
if pieclude*; the possibility of expressing the seiiso pf 
the author. It will be readily seen, then fore, that I 
do not on an to give a literal, but a lilyeral translntioii 
<»f Sturm his rc^petitioiKs of the same tilings, and many 
such there arc, I have avoided j some of his inaccura- 
cies \ciitur* d to correct, and have omitted some trifling 
passages, wliich lessened the weight and dignity of the 
subject ; and cvery-where, by an attention to style^ 
have endeavoured to give it the spirit of an original 
work. Jn doing this I have been anxious fo preserve 
the same fervent strain of piety which animated thtf ' 
worthy anfhor; and in presenting this work to tTio 
public, in a more elegant dress and convenient form, 
f am not conscious of having at all perverted the spirit 
ol the original, or derogated from the dignity of the 
subject. This edition, though translated by the same ’ 
band as that erroneouify said to be by the Author of 
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Adviser^ differs in some respects from that transla* 
tion, 'which was composed very hastily* and came from 
the pre.>s with some inaccuracies. Some of the con. 
eluding sentences, nhich were omitted before, are now 
restored, as tending to promote the cause of religion 
and the practice of humanity ; and many corrections 
have been made. 

1 cannot conclude, without sincerely congratulating 
the public upon the increase of piet), and the more 
general diffusion of knowledge, in this country. Our 
childien aie leaving the worse than foolish tales of 
Tom Thumb, Goody Two-shoes* Little lied Hiding* 
hood. Jack the Giant-Killer, and many more pro- 
ductions of a like nature, all tending to vitiate their 
young minds, lill them with absurd notions* and en. 
courage a love of the marvellous, and a dislike to plain 
truth; for works savouring more of probability, and 
tending to conduct them through the paths of virtue to 
the temple of fame. The present work I venture to 
recommend to young people, with a firm confidence ni 
its improving the mind and ameliorating the heart. It 
will be particularly useful to those whose reading is 
not very extensive, as containing much information in 
natural history and natural philo$o|diy, conveyed in 
language intelligible to young childreu ; and every, 
wheie abounding with devotion warm from the heart. 
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A MeiUiation upon Nci 

liKT IK coii*5u!or fliK day m <he 
and vi'titiifx* to aniicipatc*, from <tii» 
a reji^titioti of fhosi* botipfiu which wc have roceivfd 
from ci<ir first entrance into th< wortii, to the pnrbent 
period of our existence, \\ hat blessings may ue not 
hope from that Beings which has over watched over ii» 
with Ihf' tclider Bohcitndis of a father; which, at the 
hour of onr birth, piosented iiv, in our parents, with 
friends that havtt supplied all onr wants, and sup- 
ported UB through the hdpicss and urmiotectcd state 
of infancy ? * 

VVJthotit their fostering care, how roiild wv liaie 
preserved our lieallh, and all the comfoits which nap 
now enjoy ? Were it possible for us at that time fa 
hare refiected upon our destiticd fate, w c shotdd doubt* 
less have looked forward with delight io the pleasureis 
of our siiblonary caisteiice ; now %at we are capable 
of such refimious, it Is pteaeing bo indulge the sense. 
tioQS our present happineti itispi^rs, and our tmagifta* 
tion dwells with ra^re iipbn the sweet hopes of 
future feltcUy* 

VoL. 1. B 


S JAViVKM T, 

\ To‘day a new cf life opens before ns, Jn 

wich, Ihoiigb more. adrafi<;<*d lo' maiurliy, still 
ftijuire a portion of fhat ^ ipport wo exponencod 
when, feeble and destitute, we lust drew our brt'ath. 
(n the hour of il.iri^er, aiitd in the time of afllU'tion, we 
the ncce&div of a friend to support ws, and of a 
rompanioii to cheer' oi»r drooping spirit, who ran 
sniootli life’s nigs^cd path, and heij^hten all her plea. 
.'Ures, AtwI'^spiTly our lleaYcnly Father h•^s already 
wii'^such a friend ; one who, when doubt 
wUI adviM* us how to act, 
nii^oituao threatens, wtl) be our chief sup. 
pt^, and ' t;oiiS0|i$>io» who, dming the full tide of 
pt|wpl^ftty,.^wUtf;,paitake o our joys, and who will 
wt»sist' our |u^8$n&g facoitirs when euhebled uud 
't,Wrtato(L 

oy accident, or without design, that we 
caniw iiiltbthe world. As a part of the great \> hUm of 
imture, our destiny is oxer-ruled by an all. seeing Pro- 
xidenre, of whose designs respecting ns wa arc igno. 
iMUt, but who knows all, and governs ail with %\isdoiu 
and harmony ; aud whatever unknown disis(cr& im* 
pml, or unexpected benetiis await us, this pioseiit 
year, let ns bow down with reverence and with giali. 
Hide to his Divine will. Whatsoever be oui lot, 
whether to oiuUiro the rhlUin^ blasts of penury, ot to 
«?uirer the lieari. rending atijtuish of a once dear friend 
forgetting the ties of let us strengthen our 

belief iu (he alhproterting arm of <iod. Though 
dangers may threaten, and persecutions alhicl, we will 
yet look tip to (hat Almighty Power which ratH^d our 
feeble frame to its present state of hardihood, which 
cheriitbed the lentUr bud from all the storms and perils 
that frowned upon its expansion ; and we will bciiev«: 
that He, who thus protected our infuiicy, xiill not be 
less (he father and the supporter of our old age. 
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, fj'hiter has Blessings toAicA are ojten disregarded. 

Iv wi; examine (he workt^ of God with aftenUon^xre 
shall Tifidi oven in this season^ ipany sulijeets which 
may lead us to rejoice in the goodness of the Lordii 
aiiii to oKalt the miracles of his wisdom, Puriiig 
the budding spring, the bountiful soinmer, and the 
luxuriant autumn, >rhcn Nature from the mosifsimplei 
asMimes her gayest and most splendid robes, hardcn^l 
and callous, indeed, must ||c that heart ^vhich dojss hot 
throb with pleasure, and puUato with gratitude, for 
such choice gifts. Ilut when the north svind blows, 
sUien a biting frost stitlcns the facc 'bf the earth, whcil 
the fields, stiipped of their fruits, and ^divested of at]L 
thoir charms, present one wild desolating view, then IV 
is that men of the greatest sensibility will somedimea 
forget to be grateful. But is it true, that the earth a£ 
(his season is so utterly dcstitiito of the blessings of 
Ilf‘a>en, that it possesses nothing that can excite the 
emotions of gratitude and of piety in the heart of man ? 
Certainly not. Let us only bestow more aUeuttoii 
upon the works of natuie, and wo shall never find oc. 
casion to arraign the wisdom of God. 

Rcllcct for a moment upon the misery of bring ex. 
posed to the rigours^ ^ clothes to do* 

fend your shivering rram*no fire to cheer and to 
animate your benumbed body ; and then rejoice and* 
be grateful for the favours yon receive. You have 
every thing that can ctjintributc to your comfort* 
Though you caunot penctraio through the veil which 
pvershaduws the creation, though the great First 
Cause of all thinf^s be hidden from your view, rest 
assured, (hat tiothing is created In vain ; all (ends iqi 
one grand poioti the glory of God^ and the happiness 
of mau. 
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JINUARY tlir. 

Cod contittuaUff presides oner hit Creation. 

' XoT to acknoHledj;e the greatness and wisdom of 
Cod in the of his works^ as well as in great atui 
extraordinary phenomena, betrays alike our ignoraure 
and‘Our weakness. The formatfon and evolution of 
thc> child in the mother's womb displays a*> much the 
|>owcr of God, as did the creation ot the first man 
from the dust of the earth. Oiir own individual ev. 
perietice is sufficient to coiitliice as that a Supreme 
Being susperuls the thread of our destiny. We cannot 
ensure for ourselves anoUier moment’s existence; a 
thousand unseen causes may hasten tiie pciiod of its 

f ^rmination; what unknown eiils urn) not be impend- 
ng to stop the vital current, and forbid the pure air 
again to renovate our blood! 

Every man may say, Alas ! I feel my helpless 
stale ; 1 have no power to remove iho infirmities that 
afilict me, nor ability to disperse the dangers that 
threaten ; subject to a heavy train of bodily cliseaiio, 
and mcnfal indiecility, 1 fe«l that, without the support 
of the Almighty, t should, tudi'ed, be iniseifible. The 
wonderful lonuertion between my soul and my body, 
iho cODtiuued pulsation of my heart, (he constant 
secretion and eirculalioistipvaiiojias fluids in my body, 
ail depending neither upon my will nor my power, 
contribute to assure me there is a great and powerful 
Jicing, at whose command these functions proce«*d 
with order and regularity, or slop, and my present 
existence ceases. If my breast still continues io 
heave, if (he ruddy stream still warms my heart, if my 
muscles act with vigour, roy senses remain perfect, and 
the thinking faculty be yet preserved, it is from God 
alone I derive such choice blessings* Why then do i 
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so st'Ulom flilnk, with i^ratitudi^, upon tlic ways oj? 
PiovWewre? 

Oujfht not the ro(liK‘tions now prosPiiU^d I'tor to bo 
tflpo}>ly graven on the tablets of memory | and should 
it not be our morning and otir evening care to muse 
iit>ori, to admire, and to hail with gratitudtv iKe 
blessings of our Creator ? 


JAXrtRV IV. 

Vies 4X»d AUmniagei of Fire. 

Firv 5s a very universal agent iti fw^rfeetlng the nrts^ 
and rontiibuting to tbe roraforts of lift*; and wo find 
the principles of ft aro ditfused throughout nature, irt 
at( r as \udl as in air, am! in all oleaginous sobstauers* 
flow useful to muu aro those combustible matters* 
Mhich supply him with fuel, and wlthoid a sufftriciuy 
of which he must sulT r the giTatost iiiroiironfetu i*, 
and loM* iiicalculiihle advantages. Weie it not for the 
fire which cheers u-» in winter, a great portion of oiir 
time must be passed in dreary darkness: without arli, 
tici.il light all our oceupatioiis amt our amnsemmis 
must cease wtfh the departing sun ; wc should be 
obliged to remain at rest, or to wander with uncer- 
tainty and dangor in mlditight gloom. Consider how 
melancholy our lot must bei had we been obliged to 
pass the long evening of wlbtcr without the enjoy- 
ments of society, ami those superior sourci‘s of plea- 
sure and instruction deiived from reading and writing, 
}low many of the prodnettotts of the earth would be 
useless to irs were they not softened and prepared by 
means of fire! If fire was not had recourse to by 
artists, how many necessities would be unprovided for, 
and of what l^enefits should We not be dopritcil ; 
sritfaout (his clement we should not be able to give to 
.our garments the brilllaitey of the scarlet, nor the 
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Richness of the purpU* ; our metals, iurapablc of beinjf 
Wltod, would remuiii uselo^ts in (hcdrpthsof llieearili % 
^lasH could not be formed from the sand ; the beaut itnl 
tiieiiKiis now in common use coaid not have been 
fAMhioued from the yielding clay i iioroould ova stately 
edifices rear their tops among the clouds, Md biii 
defiance to the elements* Without dre, in vain would 
nature tcoiii with riches; all h»*r treasures would be 
usolesSf and her charms of no avail. 

But we have no necessity to traverse nature to 
prove the blessing of tire ; let us return from our 
flighty and contemplate our own apartmLnt. Here, 
the fire diiTuses a genial w'armth thioiigh the whole 
room, and the air is renderr^d mild. Without the 
stimulating iiiUuence of tire, during the strong irosts, 
we should become inactive, and subject to many un. 
pleasant aeiisationa ; the aged apd tho weak would 
perish: and what would become of the littlo infant, 
if the chilly blasts wore not tern pet ed to its delicate 
limbs ? Oh, tiuforiuiiato poor ! ye who, with scarcely 
bread to support your miserable existence, are at this 
severe season obliged to deprive yourselves of a pur* 
tioii of that pittance to procure fuel to warm your 
shivetlng body i how I feel for your wants 1 how my 
heart for your distresseil coiidiiion I But your 

hard lot recalls to my mind the great favours 1 have 
roceivitl from Heaven, for which 1 am not eudicienily 
grateful. 1^ feel tho obligafio« 1 am under to a 
gracious Cud ; wfio, 1 peayf as be has given me the 
means, will open my heart to relieve those atUiettoos iii 
others from which I myself am exempt. O ti.od, my 
Creator and Benefactor, condescend ^ill to locik down 
utKm mel Behold my heart sveils with pmiaes and 
thanksgivings to thee my Kternal Barent, (he Author of 
all the coniforts whicli i now enjoy. Continue to 
grant me the benign indnence of lire; and may this 
element never become the Aostrumesit of vengeance lo 
me or my brtihreu ! 
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JANUAIIV V. 

Amusemenfs of Jl’uiUr* 

Dunixa this seasoriy wliirfi many people imagine 
pos^ps&f^s fo«' r.harmsy t>acli i^ndivtchinl foilowins; hU 
iiicltfinriofi eitdi^aniurs to tt»d iimns^'nunifs to <*n!ivoii 
the* long M'infer AJariy pui.sii/» oru* con- 

timind miuid of riot and di^Hipalion. It is 
tiulv himonUblo to jsoc so many ppoplo I»v indolence, 
r>r IVivoloU'» pursiiits, contrivin^y to lose the ihv't nl- 
leady too short. Th'‘ course of tlio flay is commonly 
filled with R circle of occupatiuns^ \ihich iieifln^r cor- 
rc<«pond to (he dignity of man, nor the destinafion of 
liis soul. Late in the morning the voluptuary risr*« 
from his bed; during bn^akfast ho plans out (he 
amusements of the day ; then abandoning himHolf to 
every specu^s of idleness^ awaits the hour of dinner ; 
whicli arrived, heeives himself up to the pleasures of 
the (able. Gorged with evcoss, he throws himself 
upon a couch to lecrult his exhausted powers. 'i*tio 
hour comes when he is to meet a numerous parry. JIo 
sirs down to piny. Tor the first time since the sun- 
bcjms irradiated (he east, he appears to pos^e^s ft 
r/iul ; with cards in his jiand tiie hours t)y rapidi). 
At length this sfiisual wretch quits his caids for another 
debauch, and reels from (aide to bed ; but sleep does 
not gently overpower bis senses, and wrap his .<^unl in 
sweet forgetfulness. Pain and natebing oppress hyu, 
Of frightful dreams disturb his troubled slumbers. 

How iugenious is man in devising trifling amuse, 
meiits to abridge the few moments allotUnl him ! 
Sometimes the pleasures of the chase call him from his 
home, that he may enjoy the gratification of seeing (ho 
dmid hare, and the panting deer, fly with the spml of 
^'^nd to escape their cruel pursuers ; or that he may 
lia%s the 8ati«»raciioii of viewing them in their last sad 
fi4 
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tufonicsi torn and man^ted, and Itear thcir piercing 
mingled with the savage honrl of dogs and men, 
reverberated from the iieighbourins; hills. 

The ball altnres with meretricious charms; and , 
three innocence of heart is often exebaoged for sorrinv 
and disease. At one time feasts invite: at amHHher, 
diversions and public places ; all tending to imsJead 
nod corrupt. Having ounmerated a sulBcieot sprei- 
ineA of the anutsements of winter, let me conclude 
with reminding my ftdiow.creafitrrs of the part they 
ought to act re^)erling such diversions. 1 wish not 
to discourage and repress that titclinaiioii for social 
inUTfonrsf, which, particularly at this season of the 
year, is highly delightful ; hut 1 wish you not to sutler 
it to take such iiriti hold of yoor mimi as to become a 
passion. Allowing that when you meet together 
nothing pa<^ses that can derogate from virtue and good 
niaunefH, y(*t such piirtiesmay be hurtful by consuming 
too much of your time, and occasioning the neglect 
of your domestic oronomy. Pleasure is not the busi- 
ness of our lives ; the power of obtaining it is granted 
Its by a beaclicent God, to scnc for a relavalion from 
the severer duties of business or study. To be too 
aager in the pursuit of pleasure is at the risk of never 
obtaining your end, or of acquiring that which may 
iittimatcly produce sorrow and reinorsu. Be very care, 
fnl (hen with what society you mix ; lavish not your 
time in those amusemeals whicli you cannot enjoy 
without injuring your virtue, your reputation, or the 
peace of your family. I>et not those heedless ptea« 
sum that disturb your iicigbbaiiray.ea&clto their lamen- 
rations, and fill tlicm with sorreiti, aed^by which yoa 
jpay^be lost to tlm ifatieiof society' apd of religion, 
otor find , access to your hiart,. S^iSer not even the 
most tnnocenl graSMcatiotiavto render you insensible 
le the pure and lYcrroanent plcaanve'i of Christianity 
or to make yosidisaatlsAed with your more serious ^ 
cupation?* 




/Ssft^ ujt jr^/y^K #*«r 'tMffTjr 
fita iwgs)frwaw»£r P* **“ ^ 
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Oh God I govern with ihjr gracious hiOocnre our 
hcaits ; aiid grant that amidU earthly euioyment^ ue 
•ina} never fuigct tli> most holy name, *rhat ttt onr 
tnt( rtourte mt tiy the tcmembraiice of Uiy prcvMico 
inav secure us fiom ttvnptations, and tlut from day 
to (lav vie nin^ hocome moio and nioie cieiuUMi to the 
eveicive of our duties asCbrbtiaiis^ as and tU 

it/(tis» nhllsi we shall those tleettng pleastitt^s nbifh 
.so easily aliure us from the pith ot reotitiidi^ and dU 
miohh our veal for good noiks. What inducement 
can ue have to seek foi frholotiH amuseniotita, when 
we posses'! within octiselves the soiucts of> the most 
puie and roiined pleasures? The cootcinplatioti of the 
jiirat uoiks of Tiaturw* at all tltnce hi|MH) 4 f, and fills 
tiu mind nith wonder and reVOiv^tMStlw the <>eitor« 
111 winter, as well as in the other aeafftne) liiey tbino 
foith equally maftif*sst. The stairty the 

til Ids, far SH the e^u can reach, eofert^ with eeow^ 
iiiHpiie the noblest and most sublime ideati, erentea 
coiisunt surcisHionof pleaiiure, and eteyhte gltd dig« 
lul} the soul. 




CocTjt prov$denUaI <W 
during 




MitAtAtn of Mtioml Om 

notion*. f£ji|*v«n#i|< i$p iMOf^dind at tin* 
5«M«n wttk.rMriQt <duHt to tMr 

wants, or tuM t|» comfort*. But JMvioe goo^ 
wn fkaot oi{tiB<ttlril>>o. m oi i a om tt ft fe’tsewwtMir' 
the nholo cnaBon; an4 intniti^^ more niomwoitit 
than the chiUtrea of Adam arm the Mhaated hwtO^ 
partaldag of it. Admitabhi a* i§ tho {MvaorratiiHt »4 
the human ^oeie% Ood ghrea atili gfoafer fu^fit ol 
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litii ami power in ihacarc itliidi ho maiiifi-sKf 

for iii<; brute (leation. 'fliat (he tiidurnerablo friixs 
of* HUiinalH oxistiii" on fuuf, Jiirinir the con*' 

tiiitiance of siimnicis fooci and sheiier^ 14 not am pi .s 
ins; ; all nature tcemiui; with ferfihty conducis to thw 
^leut end; but tiuit 111 thK st'U'^on of the )edr 
nunihrrb of < natures — bird-, quadrupech, repfiies, 
iuMXt*)* Hiid iisiii s — should rontiiiue In exist, rnuat do. 
maud thu admiration of ever) rcflecfiiij; beiiig, Ta- 
llin* has proiid<d must animuls uith a covering to do-* 
fpud (horn from the wiiiU*r\ cold, as nell us from the 
M:muK'r\s ho it. Those ^nld aiiimuls ulilch duoli amid . 
file forest and the cl< sort aie so admirabiv organized, 
that their hair, as summer athances, begins to tall 
fiom the skill, and grows again ni winter with such 
liixuiiancc as to become u thick fur, capable of pie« 
serving them ftom the seven f) of the season. 

When cold rendeis ii place of security requisite," 
othei species of animuls inid retreats ; some under (ho 
bark of trees, otheis in the creuc’es of old buildings, 
and honio within (he clefts of locks, and in the raieinx 
of mountains. U is their they eithiT live upon tlio 
food which instinct has taught them to provide*. 01 
the) are nourished and supported by the fat uhuli 
they had previously secreted, or t 1 te\ pass the t«dio«s 
leiTgtii of winter in a state of torpeneent insonsibilitv , 
each according to the habits of its tribe, liirds dt 
the approach of w'iiitiT retire to sheltered places ; and 
some species possess an itistinct, which leads them ut 
the coiitmenccment of cold to quit the frozen regioiH 
of the north, winging their bold and arduous liight for 
more genial eJimes. 

The resources of those animals irbich do not change 
their abode in winter am various. Birds feed upon 
the insects which they are taught to seek amongst the 
moss and in the clefts of the bark of trees ; many ani« 
mats live upon the provisions they have providently 
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stored In (bdf dvm during thi! sttwinfri^ others ore 
obliged to burrow beucaih the iro and the sino^ to 
litid support* Many spoctes of in^fects and of (islies, 
^though ciiiib'ied Hilhiv ntarsiies stilF by the and 
rivers whose surfaces arcfiozeii^ yet preserve (heir 
vitality, ^ 

Let us then unite in adoration of the atl. powerful 
and merciful Creator, whoso majesty and whose gran. 
(Icur coverall the eroatiircs of thf^^fuKh ; all of whjcli, 
fioui the stately elephant (o the most feeblo and 
i^nnutc uiiintidg<v4ind^r the heaVeiiiS, owe to him their 
life, tlieir and their support* Where iiatpru 

svein.s barren 'and destitute of resoiirceft, he still liiuls 
incuns to tnako her productive. , lad Ihefc consifjera. 
tions strengthen our 'Coiiiidenco in Godi and banish 
tiom our minds all doubts of the conltnuanre of hU 
j|)rotectioii and support durtitf tbi' rigours of winter. 

That God who provides a covering for animals, 
who points out to thorn sirtirc retreats in the raves of 
the niouiiuins, will al^o know how to clothe thee, 
O maul And he who supplie.s them with food and 
‘ with warmth, cvcui beneath the ice and the snow, 
will ever be thy ttitp|>orf, and thou wilt find a sum 
harbour, where thy iU)s maygliilc^in peace and in 
tiaiiquillity, safe from storms and commotions. Let 
such rellecdons as these raitse in thy bosom a desire to 
imitafc. as far as thy abilities permit, the gonorous 
'cares of Divine Providence, by o<Hi(ribntiug to the 
}'reservalioii and lappiitess of thy foliow.creaturcs, 
and of the whole auituid^iireation. * 


Vlf. 

The BeiiUiies the Winter* 
i^ErcRY season has, jts {peculiar pleasures and beau* 
Uca I and howercr de^itutc of 4dvMms winter may ap« 
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pear to some peoptc^ U hai^ still a portion to intor^st 
tho feelings. For ihe tieuflit of tUosw* from pre- 
jorltce and ignoi-aueei raarmur and ritpine agatnK>( this 
season, I wUl here ctiumamia some of the particular 
pleasures which it otfers us. 

Ilow {Irnghtfiil is the face of nature when the morn- 
ing light first (lawns iipoii a country embosomed in 
Miow! The thick mist which obscured the earth, am! 
coticcaled ev«ry object from our view, at once \a- 
nishes. How‘ beautiful are the top*? of the trees, hoary 
with frost! The hills* and Ihe rellet ling ftu^ 
sun*he:ims, af^stiine various tints: utl^'jiature is ani. 
mated by the gcnml itiilaence of the bright liimlnarv , 
whieji now invites tho svarbling songsters from tho 
grovcb to make jocund (he day with their harmonious, 
notes, Jf nature, during the absence of the sun^ 
dioups and is^ overspread with gloom; wlmn the hori. 
/on is again illumined with c4iecring rass resumes 
her wiint(?d guiety, and, robed in white., deiights the 
traveller with her novel and dolicaic appearcuuo. 
Jfow beautiful to S4*c the white lulls, the fores tSu and 
the groves, all sparkling ! What a deilghtfiil combina. 
tion these objects present! Observe the briHianci of 
those hedges! in*e the lofty trees bending bcuteath 
their da/zlittg burthen ! The surface of (he earth ap» 
pears one xpt plain mantled in white and splendid 
array. * 

Little, indeed, are the f4*elings of those to be envied 
upon whom these grand phenomena make no impres- 
sion ; beings who can contemptate with indifference a 
spectacle which ought togladdim their h<*arts and fill 
their souls witk^the raajeaty of heaven, and the bound. 
lodS wisdom and iDuneatatabio goodness of an ail. 
powerful Go(l» Such reflections, aii»tng from the 
conteniplatiDii of his works, always produce satisfac- 
tion and delight* The heavens may lower, the agita- 
tion of the air portend a storm, and' nature, losing 
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h^r s«Tetest ailraetioos, a]ip<^ar Ulftak, and i!o« 
soUlp; yvt 4ho soul, roffi*tiif( ivttliln Etsrif, drrivos 
otirrt'y and an exaltod filoasoro Iti ti’aniitj;, hy Ida 
narks the i»ower, the wiidom, and beui^ttity of the 
^iodhead. 


VIII. 

o/ the Vcgetiftbl^vkich pre serve their Verdure ihrtntgh 

jjki n’iuUr, 

At this tcai^on of the year the earth, 1osltii( the 
varu'ty of charms which so lately heaniitted h<T sur- 
face, seisms i^olltary nod clrstitntA^ ; and ttias^ hr com- 
)»nMl to a tender mother, who has been bereft of her 
dearest ^hiidren, and is seen to monrti ami lament, 
Jiiit she is not def>fived of all her otfsprinf^ \ here and 
there plants ari* seen to brave the rigours of winter, 
and by tbeir verclnn? relieve the sterility of the scene, 
iiere the hawthorn^ berries oiler the fea- 

thered rare a sw'eet refiaiht; Ihe ever-verdaut latirus- 
tmus now delights wHh^s clustering (lowers; and the 
never-foxling yew-tree fonns a dark shade The creeji- 
iiig ivy stilt winds romid the mcnildoring battiernonts, 
and ftefies the viiistiinj^ wind and the t^yrm’s loud 
roar ; the laurel blooms with verJuro uii^kinishet! ; 
and the lowly box loldks green above the snow. These, 
with many other plants, pn^eirfe thfdr vetdant hu^» 
amid erery Severity of season and rntour of fliinaie. 
*J'hey may present a ploaaing emblem of the ever- 
durabUk advantages ha possmc$ whose^adnd is amply 
stored, and whose anunbiedH post ttoii makes aH around 
him snuie with joy and pleasure. IV splendour of 
dress, and the profusion of ornaments, which dazzle 
and fascinate the weak and the Vtdgar, are vain and 
.^.transitory ; coloan that 'vie with the rainbow in 
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brillianry failc; the pridi: of }Outh, brnftiy Kmiling 
with cviiy ^rare and bymiwHry of form, Ifutter avihile 
amid the sniulrams, and aie ae(>n no more; hut the 
r harms of virtue for ever. The man who frar» 
CJod ** resembKs a (rep, which, planted on the ban1%^ 
of a liiulet, as it grows to maturity expands, and 
at fetches forth its branches far round with unfading 
verdure, and produces Its fiiiits in season; it odors 
an over.reficshing shade, and the weary traveller 
blesses it 

Jiow amiable is the tinly pious man! His orna- 
muits are within, and Lis \iitiic shines foith with 
ben 11 ty un borrowed of thr^ external and adventitious 
smile b of fortune. The storms of adversity may shdke, * 
but can never overpower him; though for a moment 
cabiduwn, his bold fi out soon towers above the tem- 
pest. If misfortune darkens his horizon, and poverty 
frowns, he is still ble&sid with riches that wealth catu 
not purchase — the love of (#od, a good conscience, 
and the blight hojic of a glorious immortality. 

This reflection leads me to the idea of a benevolent 
old man, w ho in the winter of his life resembles those 
plants which at tliat season stilt preset vu their verdnre. 
How many storms of fortune has he not biaved with 
constancy ! How many dear attracting objects have, 
xiithcrod Ja his sight ! He ) ri exists, whilst many of 
his cnnte^orarivs are mingled with the silent dust. 
A mild cheerfulness still plays on his cheeks. 1 iiongh 
his forehead be wrinkled, and the strong hand of time 
mark his venerable countenance, and render feeble his 
frame, his rirtuesVccompensc his tost vigour; he lives 
again in his offspring, and hU wisdom, his integrity, 
and his experience, are held up as a noble example to 
his children’s children# 
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Singular State of il/irw during^ Slerpn 

\a\ k need not Itave recourse to extraordinary events 
to bu convinced of^ the inconceivable power and wi»* 
iloni of God; we have only to l^jok around us. lie 
shines^ conspicuously in the least of his woiks. Of 
the many remarkable things of which ho is the author, 

I wi^li to call your attention to one, whichi because 
it daily occurs* is not tho ie^s deserving of your ob. 
s(Mvatiun. Oft<*n as you have ho^^ii refreshed by sleit^p, 
)jorliaps you have never rellccted upon this singular 
>iiUe, nor regarded it as one of ilie most extraordinary 
cilecls of Divine goodness. VVheii sleep overpowers 
us with a pleasing forgetful ness, wc do not think it 
wouderliih wo believe our body is formed for such a 
slate, and that the iadination, prompting us to in. 
dulgc iu sleep, proceeds from natural causes. But 
1 erhaps we may with propriety consider sleep under 
(wo points of view. On the one hand there is nothing 
to bepbserved which may not result from the peculiar 
nature of our organizatroa ; on the other, there is 
something so striking and wonderful in this natural 
eilect, that any labour bestowed upon the considera. 
lion of it will be amply compensated. 

Sleep comes upon us imperceptibly ; ir we €>ii- 
deav our to ascertain the exact moment, the attention 
we give will be an obstacle to its approach; nor shall, 
we be able to sleep till all such ideas are dtssipaied. 
Sleep conies nnsalicitc*d ; the more^lforts we make to 
obtain it, tho less likely are we to, succeed. God has 
so appointed sleep, that itbteomes an agreeabje ncceg. 
sity ; and he has rendered it independent of our rea. 
son and of our will. Let us pursue (liU consideration, 
and muse upon the wonderful state we are in ditiing 
,skn>p. Wc live without being conscious of our exist. 
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Mice, Tbc fftnedons all art with their wonted regn- 
liirity. The activity of the soni, fora s])aco, seems 
to he suspetKled; the senses a|re benambedt the muscles 
inactive, and all rolutiiary motion has ceased. 

tiie rtafe of s1c<*j) is truly v\;onderfnI, and vai^y 
much tesembtos that of death ; who can think of slt^ep 
Withiitit being at 'the isamb time reminded of 'death ; 
tvlucli, gooner orhitfer, will imperceptibly steal upon 
ws, or ’^eiasu us without siarning, unwished for and 
peeled ? 

TIte Senses, whose functiens are isospended during 
sleep, arc equally Itirapnhie of action at the near ap- 
f roach of death. I'he ideas also arc clouded ; we no- 
tice not surrounding objceis, and a dark oblivion veils 
our faculties. Let devotion often present this medila. 
tion to our minds. Whenever We seek for repose 
upon the downy pillow, Icl us reflect upon the blessings 
of sleep, and look up w'ith gratitude to Him, who, 
eluting our sechtsioti from toil and hibour, watches 
over our slumbers, and preserves from danger onr 
helpless Oonditton. For, if a prott*cting hand did not 
shield us, to hoW many peril's might we not bo sub- 
jected duriiig the inghuseason ! 


JANrAKY X. 

0/ the Adrantug€>^ lyf &ur Climate^ 

• Hwn we a pro^jcr sense of the great happiness 
which We enjoy in to many r^ptctt ? The blessings 
of our Heavenly Father i^ everytwhei^e poured out 
upon us. The view of avriple forests, of the rising 
hills,' and the extended ibendows ; ‘ the pure and tem- 
perate breeaes we inhaloy the seasons, with their ac. 
roinpanying vat^iations and ditferent attractions, all 
denote the iiiis|^tkable temcficeiice of God, and hia 
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wish for (he happiness of man* Hour then can wn 
ever complain of the hardnt*ss of our candition» ac- 
cuse (he Almighty of a partial distribution of his 
favours, or murmur because the summer i]eduies> and 
I the rays of the sun do not for ever beam upon our soil, 
nor an equal degree of viarmfh cheer the iiibabitaiits 
of our zone? Whnt ingratitude, and what ignorance ! 
We know not uhat we desire, nor of what wo com- 
plain. Seeing that God has peculiarly favoured *our 
rliinatP, is it through pride or inadvertency that vve ai- 
knovvli'dge not his goodness? We often repine at (ho 
rigouis of winter, and envy those who know no^vicis. 
situde of season; but let us remember, that what \vc 
most dread, the Keen air of winter, perhaps, renders 
our climate the most suliibriuns of any on the globe. 
Ohsetve the laiigtiid, exhausted fiame of the inha- 
bitants beneath a cloudless sun, the diseases that prey 
upon them, and the indolence which they are of neces. 
sit)' obliged to endure. When even the cold in our 
( linnito is felt most severely, wc may comfoit ourselvcg 
that this, compared with the cold of more northerly 
countries, is no mure than the tcmpertatiirc of autumn. 
][ovv ditferent is our lot from that of the shivering na- 
tives near the north pole! Here, even in winter, iho 
friendly rays of the sun enliven the days, and iucito 
uiiiiiTsal gaiety. There, the day, dreary as the night, 
receives no light from (he sun. Here, in perfect seen* 
rity, whether reposing in our beds, or indulging over 
the blazing hearth, wc defy the rigours of the season ; 
the charms of society soften its asperities, and the 
constant succession of day and night cheers and re. 
vives; but in those frozen regions, the miserable huts 
form a poor shelter from the pitiless pelting of the 
stoim ; and the wild savages of (he woods and the de- 
serts keep (he starved inhabitants in a state of constant 
alarm and danger, by the loudness of their roar, and 
the frequency of (heir wild horrific cry : and with 
VoL. I. C 
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them » pcrpetnul winter reiirns. Wliitst we, aftr r a 
flow stormy months^ are vaulted a season irho<(a 
chartni console us for all that wc hare suftc red, ami, 
liinid the joy and harmony inspln^d by a Tenidl sinu 
ne forget the name of n inter. Let us then bhss the 
beneiicetii hand which has assigned us au happ) an in. 
herltance; let us glorify <iod a ho his regulated our 
pmeiU allotment with so much wisdom and goodness ; 
and let us joyfully render thanks unto Him who has 
lived our abode in a climalO) where, in each succeed* 
ing season, his bounty is dl«>p)ayed with niagnituenco, 
and diflused ssUh abundance, throughout the creation. 


JANUiRIt Xi 

Snow conduces to the Earllt^ lettiUti/^ 

llftc»\ani VO appearances onl>, ne might ho indiiCMl 
to sa) , that snow, so fai from being useful to the earth, 
was, h) its cold and moisture, of detriment to trees and 
plants. But the eApetienceof rentuiies teaches us, 
that to preserve grain, plants, and vogoiables, from (he 
oflecU of cold, iiatttte can give no better protection 
than by i^hieldiiig them with snow, which, though 
seemingly told, yet shelters the earth^s surface from 
freeamg winds, and picsorves a due degree of heat for 
the presersation of seeds. 

Thus God pro\ides what is necessary for the $tip. 
port and nutriineiit of the works of his creation. Na* 
tufe is always active, even when she appeals in a state 
vif perfect ciuicsceiice, and render^ us real services at 
the time she appears most to deii> them. Observe the 
providence of God everted for our good in the roughest 
Imasen, and preparing, without any assistance on our 
past, all the treasures of nature. With such proofs 
iDiriue protection^ who can doUbt or mistrust? 
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The wonders tb<it God performs in nature every niii* 
tor, he also dait> eHccts for the preservation of man* 
Jviiid. What at lirst ofu^ii appears useless or projiidu 
cial, ultimately contributis to onr lelkity ; and often 
\sslieii wo imagine that C>o<l has ceased to interest fcifO* 
self III otir wclfaro) he is> pet haps, completing a.parit 
of Ins glorious scheme^ impenetrable to our \ieW9 but 
which unfaldiiig may be the means of dellveriog 
from some impending calamity^ or procure us some 
bciielit bf'}ond the (light of hope to aspire afUr. SnoWt 
honcsir, is not merely distiued as a covering io the 
earl!., it tondsk also to assist its fertility, by penetrating 
lioneath the surface, and supphing a |>io|)er degree of 
moistiir\ 

** As the rain cometh down, and (ho snow fiom 
heaven, and rcturneth not thither again, but waU^reth 
the earth, and maketh it bring foitli and bud, that It 
ina) give seed to the sower, and biead to tho eater; 
so shall iny word lie that goeth foith out of my mouth ; 
it shall nut return onto me sold, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall piosper in the thing 
whereunto J sent it,'' — Jsaiah, Iv. 10,11. 

M c live in an age in which this prediclton, through 
the month of the piophet, is acuimphshed in a re- 
markable manner. hole provinces and kingdoms, 
which formeti), shrouded in the gloom of ignorance, 
of superstition, and of credulity, were oppressed by 
sUvci v, and deluded by the clriains of idolatry, in 
this gioriouv day of go^ped dis|Hmba(ioii, cheered Ity 
the blessed light from heaven, have imerged from 
darkness and obscurity, have aroused the ir slumbering 
facnltles, and have embraced the great truths of Chfis« 
tianity. Over bow many obdurate hearts has it trl« 
umpbed \ How many good works, how many blessed 
fiuits of piety, has it brought to matiirit) ! May tho 
Divine grace be so poured into our hearts, that we 
ma) ever feci its quickening, saving iofluence ! 
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ContempiaHon of the Heavenfi/ Bodies* 

Tui; heavens pres<>nt to our view, in <he ni:?ht sea- 
son/ a scene of grandeur and sublimity, which forcibly 
impresses the attentive observer of iiatur>. But how 
few are capable of receiving the great and noble ideas 
which the contemplation of the firmament calls forth 
in a philosophic mind! How few even observe it at 
all! This, 1 imagine, can only proceed from igno. 
ranee; for it is impossible to take an exten«*ive range 
through nature, and view the majestic objects every- 
where presented, without at once bring led through 
nature up to naturo’s God, and feeling the power of 
the mind expand in our vast flight through the regions 
of space, till we are lost in admiration and rapture, 
and feci a celestial radiance illume our sou's. Oli 
that every luiiiian being would partake of this Divine 
pleasure ! that they would elevate their thoughts be- 
yond the confines of earth, and ranging above (he 
spheres, repose on heaven 1 It is enough merely to 
name those immense bodies, each in itself a world 
revolving in space, to fill the mind with aw^e and 
astonishment at the mighty power of (he Creator. 

In the centre of (he planetary system, the Sun, 
mote than a million times larger than our earth, and 
at the distance of millions of miles, rolls his ma- 
jestic orb, round which revolve seven planets with 
their attendant satellites, all deriving their lustre from 
the central iuminary. These planets are known to 
the astronomers by the names of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, the Earth, Mercury, and Herschcl.^ Of these 
the nearest to the sun is Mercury ; it is much smaller 


* f>itiCQirerrd first at Rath, March 17,1781, by the phHodo* 
pher Wii08e<tiaQie it bears. 




Contemplation of the Heavenly Bodice^ 

than the earth, its diameter being only 2600 miles, and 
from its proximity to the soft, round if hirh it performs 
its course in eighty.ei^ht days, rolling at the rate of 

9.5.000 miles an hour, is seldom visible to oureje; 
tube light and heat it derives fiom the sun arc nearly 
*S(*vcii times AS great as ours, being distant from that 
luminary only 32 mUlions of miles. Next comes 
Yeiiust completing her revolution round the sun in 
about sovoii mouths, at the computed distance of 59 
niiilions of miles; she Is larger than our earth, and 
shines when west of the sun as a morping star, and 
when cast as an evening star, with astotiishing splen. 
clour, moving hourly in her orbil 69,000 miles. 'J'lie 
thtrcl circle /is the Orbit of the earth, n^volving round 
the ^uii at the rate or 58,000 miles an hour, which, 
though little more than half as suift ,vs tlie motion of 
^leicury in his orbil, is one hunilreJ and inenty limes 
snifter ihau that of a cannon-ball. The earths dia. 
iiietcr is 7970 miles, and the moon rulLs round it ns an 
attendant satellite, performing her course in *29 da> s, 
12 hours and 41 minutes. The inoon*8 diameter is 
2180 miles, and her distance from the earth's tenlie 
240,000. The planet next in order is Mars, abouc 
125 millions of miles distant from the sun, and travel, 
ling round him in 636 days and 23 hours, at the rate 
of 47 millions of miles every hour. The diameter of 
Mars is 4444 miles, his quantify of light and heat 
ccjiial but to half of our's, and the sun appears to him 
but half as large to- us. The fifth, and the largest 
all the planets, is Jupiter, distant from the sun 426 
millions of miles, and going every hour in his orbit 

25.000 miles. He finishes his annual period Jn 11 of 
our years, 314 days, and 12 hours. He is above one 
thousand times larger thatl our earth, and is sur- 
rounded by faint substances called belts; they vary 
considerably in appearance, and sometimes disappear 
altogether; hence they have been supposed to be 
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Fonr moons revolvo round the planet Jupiter, 
ao that scarcely. any part of his immensG orb remains 
unenlightened, except the poles, whence only the 
farthest mouns can be seen; but light is (here least rr. 
quired, bccausu the sun constantly circulates in or^ 
near the horixon, and may be kept in view of both 
poles by the refructiun of Jnpiter*s atmosphere. Sa. 
turn is about 780 mtllions of miles distant from the 
smij and travelling at the rate of 1 8,000 miles every 
hoar, perforins his annual circuit in 29 years, 1(17 
days, and d Jiours^ of oitr time. He is nearly six 
hundred times larger than our earth, his diameter 
being 67,000 miles ; and he is rounded by a hpad 
ring, round the outer circumference of wtiich rrvoh^o 
live attendant moons.* The sun shines' on one side 
Saturn’s ring for nearly tifteen years without setting^ 
and as long on the other in its iurit. The last known 
planet in our system is Horscbel, distant from the sun 
about 1565 millions of miles, and performing his an. 
iiiial circuit in 83 years, 140 days, and 8 hours, of 
our time, at the rale of 7,(XH) miles an hour* His 
diameter being 34,000 miles, ho is about eighty times 
larger than our earth. Dr. llerschel has discovered 
six alteiidant moons, and supposes there may be more. 

Such is the stupendous grandeur of the' planetary 
system; yet the suii, With all his accompanying 
planets, forms but a wry small part of the universe. 
Each star, which to us appears scarcely larger or 
more brilliaiit than the diamond, equals the sun in 
niagnitudb and in splendour, and Is in itsetf^a world, 
and the centre of a planetary system, That they 
shine with their own and not a borrowed light is de- 
monstrable by their immense distance from the sun, 


* Ihr. Hersrhcl tiSf dlKovered two ether uioons belonging (o 
Saturn, so that Uwre are sew levea moons attendant on that 
plnnel. « 
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Hliich rcuders it impossible for fhem^to be illumined by 
his rays : a caunoiubali shot off from the sitti would 
not reach the iitearcst fixed star in (K)0>00() years; 
hence each may be considered as a sun ; and he uho 
\ imagines that such glorious luminaries were formed to 
hliine with an incffcettia! light, can have but a very 
roiilracttiil idea of the almighty power and wisdom* 
'i'he number of stars in either hemisphere visible to 
the qaked^eye is luait more than a thousand ; with, the 
assistance of a good telescope three Ihottsatul may be 
perceived* and, could better instruments ho procured) 
there is every probability of thousands ino>^ cvfstiiig ; 
na}v sonic vary profound philosophers have supposed 
there are stars at such inconceivable distances, that 
their light has not >et reached the earth since its crea- 
tion, although the velocity with which light pusses is 
a million times greater than that of a cannoiubull# 
Tliiis, though a man may measure the universe with hts 
tclesco|ie, he can form only a very inadec^uate idea of. 
its amazing extent 

What a noble, what an august subject fur medita- 
tion ! Though the mind of man caniiut } ct bear to 
soar with the steady flight of the eagle through the 
boundless regions of space; though he cannot }< t 
grasp withiu his span the sublime view of orb encirc- 
ling orb, each in itself a luminary, multiplied without 
end* attended by millions of worlds, all revolving in 
matchless order, and harmoiuous regularity, each in 
his silent course, with varied motion ; some whirliug 
with a rapidity 'Our tenses cannot coiicoivie, others Jess 
distant performing their circles with less vt'locity; 
and all these worlds containing myriads of intelligent 
beings in different states of felicity and perfectibility. 

If then the utmost stretch^of the tinman faculties, 
the utmost vigour of our reasoo, cannot comprehend 
the totality of these works, tior our imagination ex- 
pand even beyond onr own systeib, how can we pre- 
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tend to scan that at tilioso word 

order arose out^of cunfusion, chaos vas converted into 
elemenfs, and the starrj spheres began to more through 
the heaiens 
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Discoveries whhh have been made bj/ the Microscope, 

Thk \>onders of nature are displayed in the minutest 
as well us in the largest objeets ; whether we consider 
the structure of the mite, or that of the towering ele. 
phanf, we shall find her alike esceltent; she has 
formed them both with the same degiee of propriety 
of construction. It is our senses which are not suili- 
cieiitly acute to p(TCci\e the orgnui/atiou of utv ^mall 
bodies, whicb often escape our o)»scrvntion, unless wo 
have recouise to foreign assistance^ The microscopa 
has opened to us a new' world of insects and vege- 
tables; it lus shown us, that objects innsiblo to the 
tnnked 17 e, exist, hA\ing figure, extension, and dif. 
ferent parts ; some examples of ^hich wc shall pro- 
duce, tiiat we may have more causes to admire and 
praise the wisdom ahd power of God. Kvery grain of 
sand when examined by the naked c}e appears round, 
but with the lielp of a glass wc observe each grain 
ditfers from the other, both in size and in Qgure: 
&ome of them are peiTcctly round, others square, some 
conical, lind the major part of An irregular form. 
W^hat is still more astonishing, by microscopes, which 


* As the above n''coant differs frem the original more than 
even a liberal tmnslsUon will aulhoriM^, it U right to state, 
that considerable errors wercYowiid, and had been roniinucd by 
the preceding translators ; to correet which, in the present edi- 
tion, the works of Nentou, of Ferguson, and of Euler, havo 
been coosulted.*-!:;* 
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magnify objects millions of more than their na« 
tnral size, we ran di6cu\cr, in the grains of sand, a 
now animal world ; for within their caritios dwell 
yaridus insects. In cbocliie are found iiimimerablc 
iuumalciiliCy called mites, which to the naked c'ye ap. 
])( :vi but as poinls, whilst seen through a microscope 
they are found to be iitsec.s of a very singular form 
and stnicfure ; (hey have not only a mouth, eyes, and 
f(\'t, but their transparent body is covered with long 
Iiair, shdfp, and formed like needles,* Tn the vegeta- 
ble kingdom we are presented with a thick forest of 
trees and ])lants, bearing leaves, branches, flowers, 
and fruits; the rudiments of all which beautiful 
objects were once hidden beneath (he mould : little as 
wc should have expected to tind these in sucli a bed, 
as little should we have supposed the dust u) on the 
wiiiiis of a butterfly to be minute feathers, or flus 
bloom of a peach to be a coilection of insects, had not 
the micro&cope furnished us with this tnlelligeitce. 

'J'hus we see tlie power of God is great in those 
filings which ignorance makes ns regard as miniife; 
for however small the minuiest animalcule appeals to 
us, we have reason to believe there arc objects which ap- 
pf ar to it as small as it does to iis. By the view' which 
we have just been taking, wc shall also find the sub. 
jerts of nature to be much more numerous than we hod 
imagined. Though we are acqiiaiuted. with many 
thousand species of plants a"nd insects, how many moie 


* Th« view of a frog throagb a io,lnr microscope is strikingly 
lM*au(iful } from the ui|nsparency of iU skin, the blood is srni tn 
rirnilate in the vessels in a fitanUcr imtescribahly wonderful ni d 
brilliaiif. The ph}siologi8t is Itfccwlie Indebted to ilic niirro- 
scope for bis more intimale knowledge of the* red particles of 
the blood I but^ owing to a difference of glastw*s, or some im- 
perfrciioo in ihc optic nerve, there is yet a dispute w bet her they 
are perfectly globular, or rirrular as tt> rirrumference with a 
plane Bupcrficiet, in the maooer of a fiat shilling.— 'B. 
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are tli^re yet liiddeti from oftr researches!. If ve 
could explore the ra&t ah\.sh of ihe sea, or search the 
hot tom of rivcis, penetrate n'ltliiii the numerous 
fon'sls, at present the haunt of savages ami re^tilc^Sy; 
svhat adiUtious should we not make \o our piescnt 
limited collection, and find new causes toadinii^ the 
xroiiderful works of God ! 

JANUMIY XIV. 

Atltania^es of Aig/iK 

WjfEV thc^siin has withdrawn hia friendly light 
from us, and darkness has obscured the face of natfire, 
we are doubtless deprived of bume plcasurcb. Neveu 
fheless wc have no cause to complain of (his ariange* 
meiit. As the mixture of pleasure and pain, the 
aUernation of good and evil, are wisely ordered ; so 
also we must acknowledge the wisdom and goodness 
of God ill the remarkable variation which is ob^ei\ed 
in our climate : nnd we must allow that the seeming 
iiicoiiveiiieiiccs of the winter nights are compensated 
by a thousand advantages. M'ithout any occasiunal 
privation of siin-shiiie, slionUI we be so well con- 
vinced of its great comfort and utility ? 

Let each returning night recall to our minds the 
goodness of God, who, for, the benefit of mankind, has 
diUusoil light and beauty over the face of the earth ; 
let us reficct upon our miserable condition, if each 
succeeding morn did not ensure the continuance of 
light. Is not darkness itself, at certain intervals, 
pleasing, by Inviting us ta repose and tranquillity 
tinder the sweet intiuence of sleep? Ilow many 
labourers consuiivh tbdf days and exhaust their 
strength in toiliitg for ^onr service^ whose work is 
often attended with disagreeablo and painful seiiMu 
tioiis ; to these night is welcome, and they hail the 
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Rpproacliiiig with joy, when, free from the 

unrolrtiHiig ftowus of a hard master, or the eries of 
their feebli* atiU helpless children, they may .sink ilossii 
to rest, and enjoy a sweet oblivion of their cares. 

When night has spread her sable mantle over the 
eairdi, all tho little bubbles which so agitate man 
during the day cease to disturb him ; all his emotions 
of einy, of jealoitsy, of pride, and ol malignity, yield 
to the drowsy influencr; all his sorrous, his doubts, 
and peiple\ities, for a time, are biiKpeiidcd ; 
St I etched on his couch, he only wishes for slecj) ; his 
eielid^ once safely sealed, the monarch, eiicanopied 
^vlth purple, is no^niore than the beggar nestling in 
Jo\ straw. 

What thou do we not owe to the Supremo Uting wlio 
thus has provided for the good of his croatiires ; who 
has appointed a time when the weary shall rest, and 
the oppressed shall be leliesed; when millions of 
human beings, condemned by necessity to drag on a 
wretched existence, emplo}cd In hard tasks and paiiu 
fui toils, or who groan beneath the ) oke of slavery, 
have their allotted hour of ease and freedom; when 
their cares and their sorrows may sink into soft re- 
pose ; when the weary traveller shall lie down, and 
(he exhausted peasant gain new vigour and recruited 
force; and when the philosopher shall be obliged to 
cease fi*om the intense thinking which would destroy 
Ills powers, that be may rise and pursub hii investiga- 
tions with redoubled energy ? * 


JANUARY XV. 

Rcjivctl&H» ttpon Set/, 

Tt is reasonable that every man should sometimos 
withdraw hts attention from foreign objects, and tix it 
upon himseif. J3y continually thinktng of (he things 
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yvUich surround us, u*e are apt to lose sight of our* 
selves, und forget the gratitude which the contc^inpla* 
tion of the starry heavens, and the eiijoymeut of the 
blossings showered down upon the earth, ought to 
excite in our bosoms. To be convinced that iniin is 
iis excellent an example of the perfection , of God's 
divine power and wisdom, as are those objects which 
by their grandeur astonish the faculties, 1 wi'^h that 
every individual would deeply reflect upon all that 
moat intimately concotns his structure. How ad- 
mirable* is the union of the body and the soul ! Jlow 
iu comprehensible (heir action ! We daily experieure 
that when Ihorays of light, reflected from external 
objects, strike iipcui the retina, the mind receivtsan 
idof of the size, tigiire, and colour of such oi>j( cts. 
We Hnd certain vibratory undulations of the atiiios- 
phorical air convey to the mind, through the medium 
of the ear, an idea of sound, iiy ibis power of p<T- 
<eptinn wo obtain the knowledge of all the changes 
which occur in surrounding bodies, as well as an ac. 
(juaiiitance with the tiioughts of other men. We lind 
whenever a desire for motion from place to place 
arises in our minds, the Iwdy obeys the impulse ; and 
whether the trunk, the heai), or the limbs are required 
to move, obedience follows (ho will. Thestf arc facts 
well known and daily experienced, but it is beyond 
the power of man to explain them. 

In this reciprocal influence of the soul upon the 
body, and (be body upon the soul, there is a wisilom 
displayed which wc cannot search into, and the result 
of our profoundest Inyestlgations into this exquisite 
union of body aod soul must be admiration and 
astonishment. ,, 

If we consid^'ttie body separately, we find it dis* 
plays every-where the power of the creating Hand ; 
each limb is ordered in (he most convenient manner for 
utility as well as beauty; uo change (hat man cau 
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dcvi<!e win be of benefit to him, so admirably is t}ie 
hum.in frame organised — so wisely* is jit coristiluled. 
Its internal arrange men t ib still inoic wonderful. Thu 
body has diHcrent ends to answer, ditlervmt fnnclions. 
to perform ; it is the medtnm ihrougli which tite soul 
rocoiws cognisance of external ohjects. For this 
c^roit purpose we lind ii furtiishod with tlie organs of 
Mght, of hearing, of taste, of feeling, and of smell, 
e^cii in itself worthy the highest admiration. But.to 
enable the body to transmit to the soul the sensations 
Ilf external objects, it is necessary motion ^hoyld he 
readily performed, fpr which purpose wo find various 
p«ir(s provided by nature: the bones, muscles* joiiili>, 
li^amerils, and cellular Mtbsiaiice* all ex(|uii»lteiy ar. 
iMiiged, give the power of moving ni evei} direcCion : 
but a machine like thk, in frequent motion, mui»t bo 
liable to a continnal waste ; to supply whiU^ and 
keep it in proper order, it will bo nco<*ssary to receive 
ailment, to communica^ it, to separate its nutritious 
juices, to circulate them through the whole mat hinc 
with such proportion and regularity that each ])ail 
may receive the (juantity necessary for its due sup- 
))ort; for all which purposes suitable functions are 
provided. 

We have reason then to praise the Lord, w ho ha* 
thus wonderfully formed ii$, all of whose works are so 
admirable* To thee, O God! be rendered ail ador<u 
tfon and thanksgiving. ’Let us celebrate thy praises 
with the sound of the harp, and with the song of joy 
and of gladness. We are the prodigies of thy power; 
all our faculties and oiir senses display the Divine 
Wisdom, j^lay we ever he permitted to glorify and 
exalt thy hdly name : and may we, when time heie 
shall be to us no more, rejoice in thy gooducsS| 
through a blessed eteruity ! 
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The Damage occasioned by extraordinary Cold. 

WifY do we so readily notice those efleefs of nature 
which seem to be injuriotib ? Why do we so 
dwell upon and even mtirmtir at them, whilst we 
slightly pass over all the striking advantages whick 
they procure u$ ? Men in such cases act toward God 
as ^ey are accostotnetl to do with their fellow-crea* 
tores, A trifling offence, a slight injury they nmy 
have received from their best friend or benefactor, 
often elTaces from their memory the essential benefits 
they have received ; their pride attd their ingratitude 
cause them to overlook the bcnctits, while they 
magnify (he injury. At this season of the year w'c 
have a memorable instance of their disposition ; men 
seem only to regard the cul which mtiy result from 
the cold, and never consider the good it may produce. 
If they di*'Cover the least injury, if some ports of the 
great whole sufii^rf they think thmaelres authorised 
to murmur against God, without at all considering 
that nature, taken as a whole, deduces groat advan- 
tages from the cold, if wa weigh with impartialiry 
tlie advontagi'S and the evils which may be attributed 
4o It, the result will convince us how lillle cause wc 
Jiare to arraign diic government of the Almighty. 

' 4t is true a severe season causes many inconveni* 
ences^ and Itiduees some distressing consequences, 
Sometimes the water is froaeii to such a dl^pth that it 
^s not possible to obtain a supply of this necessjiy 
jarticie; the fish die in the ponds; rivers swelling 
above their bsnks, their torrents iiicrcased by the 
lilting snows, and conlaiiitiig vast masses of floating 
burst (heir boundaries and devastate the luMgh. 
bourtiig country. The working of water-mills is 
stopped; vegetables suffer ; wood and fuel entirely 
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fill, or become e\<M*8sire!y onhaiKPil in price; giain, 
poratoef, Kc, if not 'well cohered, aio spoiled, and 
plants and tiers die. Many aiiimuU perish from <old 
01 hunfi;er, and the.health and safety of mail h often 
eiidaitgerid. 

1 hcbo aie some of the most striking evils nUich the 
rigour of a se\i re season may produce; but how many 
M inters do we not pass without witnessing such a de- 
gree of extreme severity ? Admitting, however, that 
these disastiotts effects oftener occurred, what Hght 
have we to complain, when the advantages much more 
than loropensatc for any isiis we may endure? 
Knowing so little of the great chain of causes which 
lifils together this world, how arc we poor hnkc 
hotiigs to pronounce and to decide upon what is best 
for iiatdie, or upon what is most prejudicial to hit ? 
lilt us not then expose our ignorance and absurdity 
h\ bldi^ing or condemning (he laws of nature, he. 
laiise W4 see but a %ei) minute part, and arc totally 
itunpahle of grasping the whole. Lotus railiet ac. 
hnowledse our iiuapacits, and acquire a oviitid nre 
III the ways of Providence which shall induce us to 
IkIkvc and to feel assured, that He who has created 
the heaseiis and the earth, has likewise ordained a 
portion of happiness and of good sufficient for our 
present condition, and far exceeding all (he accumu. 
fated c\ils wc can possibly endure. \Vith this rcdiance 
upon the rock of ages, we ahall remain (irm and an. 
moied, amid the warring of eleniertts and the general^ 
wreck of nature; whilst weasqr^bc praise, bononr, 
and thanksgiving to our wise and bench cent Creator* 
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Nature repoM duf mg’ the Winter. 

The da>s of winter are the days of Nature’s revt^ 
111 the preceding snontbs she bas been eabausted with 
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inmaant labour for the good of man* Hour rich has 
the spring been In lluwers ; hour the seeds have 
panded and the foliage sprouied ! What abundance of 
fruits the summer prejiares for the autumn’s maturing 
hand ! Kvery month, every day we receive some fresh 
gift from nature. As the tender mother^provides for 
her young with anxious care, so nature is bu'-Ied from 
morn to evehhig in suppluit^^ our uanfs, and in pro. 
C4irtng IIS a succession of comforts and blessti»gs to 
mate lifers fleeting moments smile nifh joy and nith^ 
delight. Food, ruitnent, and the chief sources of our 
pteastires, are ail derived from her fostering bosom. 
For US she makes tho seeds to opm and expand, t)ie 
heibs to budj the trees to look gay with foliage, 
bciiutiful with blossoms, and to pour forth their richis 
in fiuit of every kind that can please the rye or 
gratify the taste. For us, the golden grain waves 
over the fieUK, tho yine oilers % varied treasures, 
and the whole creation is clothed in verduiH?, and 
presents to the delighted observer an iniinitely varied 
and beautiful field bf attractions. Wearied by so 
niuny labours. Nature, for a space, reposes, in older 
to aeqnfre new force, that she may again bo equally 
fruitful, and again be enableii to assume her wonted 
resplendency. 

Here also, O benefieent Creator! I adore thy 
wisdom* The repose pf nature in winter is not less 
interesting to u«, nor less worthy of entering into the 
plan of thy Divine ’ Providence, than her utmost 
activity in spring and summer. Thou hast prepared 
the different revoluttons of , (he earth; thou bast 
nstabINhed the most intirhate relation between tbepi ; 
and with hand ha^t cUstributed kibomr 

and rest. It la Thou who hast willed that each sun 
should vary the seasons of nature, in such times and 
wavs ns are most fit for the perfection of the whotc. 
if I have ever been foolish enough to blame any thing 
;4ii the goverument of ^fworld^ O God ! pardon my 
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temerity. 1 now see, and am fully persuaded, that all 
the arrangements of thy Providence, however extraor- 
dinary they may appear to my feeble intellects, are full 
of wisdom and goodness. Now, that I sec the earth 
inantleil with a deep snow, I think of the good which 
will result from it, and bless the wisdom of God ; fur 
1 now know that unless nature, at certain intervals, 
enjoyed a state of rest, we should no longer see the 
tiowers and the fruits which so beautify the creation 
and increase the conirorts of life; no more would the 
joyful harvest. heme gladden the snain, nor theJields 
exclningc^heir dusky hue for the sprightly green. 

There is a lime also, when the labours, the cares, 
and the vexations of man shall ccasc, when his sor. 
lows shall 1)0 no nioro. In the spring and summer of 
lif«*, the greatest aclivify and exertions are nooossary 
to sorvire a coiiifortablc existence for ourselves, and to 
contribute all in nur power to the good of our follow, 
creatures. The autumn will soon arrive; and may 
we resemble the luxuriant trees which shed into our 
lap their ripe and mature fruits! May we be enabled 
from our own fulness to give to others a portion of our 
treasures, and moke the rich stores of our minds flow 
into those who have not had equal -opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge! so that in the winter of our age^ 
when the measure of our days shall be filled, and our 
head silvered o’er with time, it may bo said, as we 
pass along, see that venerable man, who has devoted 
his youth to the benefit of mankind, whose days have 
been passed in the continued exertion of his faculties, 
and in the constant pursuit of active good, he is hast, 
ening to receive the reward of his good actions in the 
etcrual kingdom of peace, of joy, and of felicity ! 


VoL. I. 
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Of the Laplanders. 

Tt is my desire to begin this meditation iiith a 
Jively sense of gratitude to my Creator, niid of com. 
passion for those of my fellow. creatures to whom ita« 
tirre has been less bountiful in her gifts, 1 shall con* 
fine my attention in this day’s rellectioii to the Lap- 
landers, and to the natives of those countries which 
border upon the arctic circle ; a race of people whose 
lot, com paml with ours, sc( ms to be much less happy. 
Their country is almost cntiicly formed of moonlains, 
perpetually rapped with snow and ice^ the continued 
chain of wliicli is only interrupted by vast marshes.* 
Winter reigns during the greatest pari of the year ; 
the nights are long, and the da^s have but a feeble 
light. According to the season, (he inhabitants live 
ill houses oi in tents, in winter they seek shelter 
from the cold in then houses, which have neithei door 
nor chiiniiev ; the fire Is in the centre, and the smoko 
escapes through a vaulted apertuie in front, by which 
they enter into the house, being from the lowness of 
the passage obliged to creep upon their hands and 
feet; (lie roof of the luiiisc is covered with furs, and 
the walls within are lined with the same materials; 
(hey also sleep and sit down upon (he skins of animals* 
During sia months of the year the} are enveloped in 
the shai^ea of night, and, confined to their houses, hear 
nothing^ tiround (hem but the whistling of the wind, 
the roaring of the tempest, and the fierce howling of 
the wolves, drivei^,f by hunger to prowl for thejr prey» 
near the habitai^pna of man. 

Ilow thankful ought we to be that wc do not live 
in 9 «ich a climate, where, far as the eye can reach, ex- 
tends one vast chain of icy 'mountains and immense 
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deserts, corered with snow ! where the cold !s intense, 
the habitations miserable, and no means of subsist- 
ence, but such as are offered by the daiif^erous and toil* 
some chase, can be obtained ! where ue should bedo« 
prived of all the pleasures and comforts procured by 
the arts, and all the charms and blessings of a culti* 
vated society ! Let ns then feel and know the value of 
our own climate, and glorify God, who has made our 
condition so much superior, and distinguished ns utth 
such numerous advantages. Vet the hardy inhabitant 
of these northern regions rs not the unfortunate being 
we may suppose. It is true that he wanders exposed 
to every inclemency of sky, through a dreary and rug- 
ged country ; that ho is poor, and deprived of many of 
life's choicest blessings; and that for months togithcr 
lie is nevi^r cheered by the sun-beams, ilut his frame 
is strong and capable of enduring much fatigue, his 
wants are few, education and habit intiro him to the 
rigours of the clime, and the gloom of his long nights 
is rendered supportable by the moon and frequent 
glimmering of (he aurora.burealis. The Laplander 
is extremely agile, and glides over the snow, upon 
skates, with a vedouty w^hich frequently outs! rips 
the fb*et deer: in these expeditions, a sfrairger to 
fear, he will scale the hills or lly down the precipice. 
The rein-deer is subservient to his use, and ^oked 
to the sledge this swift animal will draw him over 
immense tracts of country ; and when worn out with 
ago or fatigue his skin supplies clothing and furniture. 
^ In the beginning of the spring, when the melting 
snow penetrates thdr humble roofs, these people quit 
^ their houses to pass the summer in tents, which they 
find more convenient for their nmde of living; these 
they make as comfortable as possible, and smile at 
the accounts of travellers who attempt to persuade 

them it is posstbie to enjoy treater happiness tiian 
• J) ^ J 
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they experience in what we call their miserable sUtia* 
iiou. They arc hospitable, and lovers of peace ; but 

E rono to revenge, and extremely superstitious: they 
ave their feasts and their entertainments, with dtf* 
fereiit diversions; and were the rays uf knowledge 
and of a pure religion ever to irradiate their minds ; 
their idle dreams of witches, of spirits, and of hob. 
goblins ; their belief in magic and in charms ; to be 
disputed by the torch of truth, they might, indeed, 
since happiness is not confined to any paiticular 
country^ be a happy and an iudepeudent race of meu* 


JANUARY XIX. 

H^sdom duplayed in the Struct utc of the (ilobe. 

However limited the human capacity may 1)c, and 
confined the understanding ; and though we are iiru 
able to comprehend the gieat plan of the universe, 
wc may yet, through the medium of our senses, and 
by the exertion of those faculties which wc all enjoy, 
discover enough to know and to admire the wisdom of 
God. To be convinced of this we have only to coiu 
sidcr the figure of the earth, which we shall find to 
be that of a sphere, a form the best adapted for its 
surface to be evcry.where inhabited by living crea. 
tures. This end could not have been accomplished 
if the inhabitants of the earth did not experience a 
sufTicient degree of light and heat; if water could 
not, in every part, ciiculate without impediment; 
and if the winds were not suffered to blow unretarded 
by obstacles. For all these purposes the rotundity 
of the earth is admirably adapted ; it is owing to this 
that the light and heat are so readily diffused through^ 
ut the globe. Were it not for this form, the sue- 
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ccssloa of night and day, the diiTercnt changes of the 
temperature of the air, of cold, of heat, of moisture, 
and of dryness, could not have occurred. 

If vre consider the imiyiense body of the catlh and 
its excellent degree of consistence, neither too hard 
nor too soft, we have still more cause to admire the 
Supreme Wisdom. Was it more hard, more compact, 
and less penetrable, it would be incapable of being 
couvcrto<l to the purposes of agriculture, and. we 
should not enjoy the plants, the herbs, the roots, and 
the flowers which now beautify its surface, |.nd are 
nourished within its fostering bosom. The earth is 
formed of dillerent strata, consisting of fossils, bilu* 
miaous and ralcaroous matters, metals, and mincral^i ; 
the water which we drink and convert to so many 
useful purposes is rendered limpid by filtrating through 
beds of sand at a great depth within the earth ; the 
mountains and the valleys, the plains and the hills, 
which diversify its surface, whilst they contribute by 
their beauty to the pleasure of man, promote his 
heaUh as well as the salubrity of the various species 
of plants and animals which exist in every situation 
of the earth. 

Who ig there that will not acknowledge that the 
whole plan of the earth, its form, its exterior and 
interior structure, are ail regulated by the wisest 
laws, and all tending to promote and to increase the 
happiness of* animated beings? Wherever wc direct 
our attention, whether to examine the beautiful sdid 
grand objects diffused over the face of nature, or 
whether to penetrate within the interior of the earth, 
we perceive that every thing is arranged with wisdom, 
and we every.where discover the legible characters 
and broad stamp of an Infinite, Almighty, and Su» 
preme Being. 
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Short Meditations vpon the* * Works of God ^ taken ftvm 
the Si riptures. 

** llFAnncN unto this, stand still, and consider (he 
vonderfttl works of God.*** 

** Jehovah hath formed the earth by his power : he 
hath established the world by his nkdonii» and hath 
stretched out the heaveius by his und< rstandniir.'M 

And God said, Let there be liglU, and time was 
liaht; and God saw the light that it was good ; and 
(fod separated the light from the daikncss, and he 
called the light day, and the darkno&s be called 
night.*',}: 

Thoa art the Lord who hast made the heavens 
and the heaven of heavens, with alt their hosts; the 
earth, and all things therein ; the seas and all that 
is therein : thou givest life to all things, and the hosts 
of heaven worship (hee.^*§ 

“ O Lord, ray Godl thou art marvelously great, 
thou art clothed with honour and majest) ! Who 
coverest th\self with light as with a garment; who 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain. The Lord 
Jayeth the beams of his chambers in the waters, he 
maketh the clouds his chariot; he walketh upon the 
wings of (he wind; he maketh the winds his messeiu 
gers, and (he lightnings hi$ agents, lie hath laid the 
foundationH of the earth so that they cannot be shaken. 
He hath covered it with (he, deep as with a garment ; 
the vvaters stood above the mountains, but at his re. 
buke they lied ; at the voice of his thunder they 
hasted away. || 


• Job, XAX\ii* 14. 

f Gen. L 3, 4 , 5. 

I Vaiibii, cjv. 1,7^' 


+ Jer. X. 12. 
\ Ni;b. u. 
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He Hath stretched out the heavens over the chaos, 
and hath hung the earth upon nothing. He hindeth 
up Ihe waters in his thick clouds, and (he cloud \h 
iioiTreiit under them. Hi$ power raiseth the waves 
of the sea, and his wisdom rcstrainelh their fury.* 
He raiseth the vapours, and assembleth them in 
clouds, which pour down in rain upon the face of 
the earth, lie coveieth the heavens with dark clouds 
and lhe*thuiidt‘r.bons issue from his (abeiuacle. 
darts his lightnings through the thick clouds, where 
all the waters of the sea seem to be cullictcd. Thence, 
as from his throne, he pronounceth judgment upon 
the nations, or scattereth abundance over the face of 
the earth. + . 

The thunder peals, and wc see the lightnings 
fiash i God aiuiouricctb his wonders, and peiformi th 
things too marvellous for our comprchen&ion. He 
sayeth unto the rain of winter, Fall down upon the 
earth ; and it inundates the countries.. Out of the 
south comotli the whiiiwitid, and cold out of the 
north. J3y the breath of God ice is produced, and 
the waters which w^ere spread on all sides are held in 
chains, ile causeth the most clear and serene sky to 
succeed to that which was most obscured ; and his light 
dispels the clouds. + He. %vho holds the reins of the 
world collects these meteors, that they may fulfil tho 
task which he hath appointed tbeni on the face of the 
earth ; whether he intends (but they should punish 
men, or manifest the eifects of his bounty. « 

God is wise in heart, and mighty in strength : 
who hath opposed him and hath prospered ? He 
snatebeth up the mountains, and overturneth them 
with the breath of his nostrils. He shaketh the earth 
out of her place, and ihe pillars thereof tremble. 


* jTob, vxvi. 7, 8, IS. f Job, auvb 97, &c. 

} Job, xazvii. 5, &c. 
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He rommanclt'ffa *fhe sun, and it risetfi not; and he 
ftc'uieilh up the stars. He sprcadeth out the heavens 
alone, and ualketh upon the Mavesof the sea. He 
hath formed the constellatiuns A returns, Orion/' and 
rieiadesy iind the cbambeni of the south. 

Thou hast opisned the fountain and the torrent: 
thou hant dri^d up the mighty rivers. The day is 
thine; the night also is thine: thou hast prepared 
the light and the sun* Thou hast set all the*borders 
of the earth; thou lust made summer and winter. f 
He rai^eth up the east wind in the air, and sendeth 
forth the south wind by his power. J 

lie watcreth the mountains from his chambers ; 
the earth is satisfied with the fruit of his works. He 
causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and grain 
for the service of man, that he may bring forth food 
out of the eaith.§ For thus saith the Lord that 
created the heaven : God himself that formed the 
earth and made it, and hath established it, created it 
not in \aiii; he formed it to be inhabited. 1 am the 
Loid, and there U none oLe.’*|| 


JANUARY XXI. 

0/ the Human I'oice, 

I'at: human voice, both in its principles, it varia* 
tions, and its organs, is certainly most admirable, and 
its nature diflicult to be explained. Let us first con* 
sider the organs by which we are enabled to emit 
sounds. The air is received into (he lungs through a 
tube called the trachea or windpipe; this is chiefly 

Job, ix. 4, R. + P«aliD, lixiv. lA, W, 17, 

i PMttm, Uxviii. ^ Pnilui, civ. U, 14. * 

(I i:aub, xtv. 18. 
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formwl of carlilagos nearly rircutar, united by an 
oiasttc membrane* 'I’he entrance from the mouth is 
^singularly formed, so as to admit the passage of air 
in)o^;ind from the lungs; bat as the smallest particle 
i>r food getting into the trachea n^ould be productive 
of the worst consequences, a valve is placed over the 
month of (he tube, which is shut whilst we eat or 
drink, and only opens to admit the passage of air.* 
The air being then expelled through this tube into the 
larynx with a certain degree of force, and thence into 
the mouth, occasions the voice, which is formed when 
the air is quickly expelled through the contracted 
glottis into the larynx, from which (he sound arises. 
The particular formation, and the diHerent degrees of 
contraction and motion of the larynx, glottis, A:c. and 
the manner in which the air is expelled through their 
parts, principally conduce to occasion the great vaiiety 
of hoiinvls ami ditfereiice of voice we meet with.f 
Speech consists in the proniiiiciation of letters, 
which arc of tno kinds: those which are pronounced 
without the tongue moving against any part of the 


♦ Thib valve is called the rpiglottib, and llic oriflrc over vrhieh 
II It) placed, I he glottiH) there are, beMides, cnriilages called th>« 
rnid, tvo ar^tfeiioid, and the crvcoid, nil together conslilutlng 
the l.ir>iix, uhich b the part mobt eBsentiid to the voice,— K. 

i The author divides the trachea into twelve equal parti, 
which be Bays produce the twelve full toiiei that he awerts the 
human voice’ll poitevied of; these he tubdivides into one hun- 
dred more, and hence leti down that a man may produce 240tl 
diflereiii tones of voice, which ma) all be distinguished by the 
ear. To say nolhiog of the very litlle wc yet know respecting 
the tones of the human voire; which however, we have reusoo 
to believe, if accurately investigated, Would be found to be 
very few, though susceptible of infinite variation ; 1 have only 
to observe, that so far from the trachea producing these tones, 
it may be divided, or wounded, without the voice tuflering, 
whilst the slightett injury done to the larynx wiU materially 
atfect the voice.«-'£« 
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mouth are called vowels; those which require col. 
lision of the tongue with some other part of the 
rooiitlu lips, and teeth, are consoiiaiiis. The com- 
munication between the nostiils and the 1000(^*^01.11 
facilitates our pronunciation ; hence when this than, 
iiel is obstructed we expeiicncc a great change of 
voice. 

Having thus generally considered (he pai(s neces- 
siiry to the formation of (hr voice, let us reflect a 
litdc upon its beauties and advantages. By (he means 
of the voice we ha\e Iveii inabltd to bcMomc a civi- 
lised people, and have olitaiio d all the blessings peril* 
liar to that slate. We fini when it plea'^ed God to 
Cfuifuimd (ho impious build* rs of Babel, he had only 
to render (heir language itiiiiKelligible to each other, 
mid the woik could not pioiced. Consider it in all 
its conscHj lienees with legaid to society, and it will 
be found that, without the meaiiB of rendering our. 
solves iinilorstood by our coinpanions, social intei. 
course must cease. Besi()i;*>, (here is something so 
fascinating in some of the modulations of the voice 
that they penetiate oiir souls, and we acknowledge 
their iiilliieiice from the bottom of our heart. A 
pleasing and soft %oice, tuned to the language it 
utters, is irresistible ; and we often, fiom (he lone of 
the voice, judge of the tcmpi'r of the mind. Let ns 
then, since expericMicc teaches us this pleasnig gift 
may be improved by attention, spare no pains in its 
cultivation, and ofler up our (hanks to the Atmighiy 
for bestowing upon us a ti ensure without which life 
would not be desirable; a treasure which bj our own 
exertions we can make stili more estimable : and may 
we n<»ver be found amongst the number of those who 
misapply this heavenly gift, but ever convert it to 
the be&efit and pleasure of our fcUow.crcalurcs ! 
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Necessity of reflecting upon God* 

I address myself to those who seek with laudable 
solicitude to derive edification from every occurrence, 

I wish to induce >oii, hy regarding the different 
changes of nature at this season, Co be led to reflect • 
upon Che wonders of God, whose glory shines now 
equally manifest as at every other time. \Vhil5t } 0 \i 
behold therarlh covered with snow, rivers arrested iu 
theiij^eotirse by the frost, the trees stripped of their 
foliage, and all nature wild and desolate, think of 
the reasons which alone can nifiuenee Providence in 
this change, which you will find to be for the benefit 
of the whole creation. If, from the contraction of 
our mind, the narrow limits of jour faculties, you 
can scarcely comprelietid the smallest part of (he 
designs of God, let it satisfy you to know (hat the 
snow, the ice, and all the phenomena which winter 
presents, are comprehended within the plan of the Su- 
preme Wisdom for the well-being of created nature. 

You can no-w'here cast your view, but objects 
present themselves to call forth your piety ; when 
you see the snow melt, the ice dissolve, and day after 
day glide with rapidity, you may reflect upon the 
short and uncertain span of life. If all the comforts 
which ease and afllucnce can impart are within your 
possession, think of those iinfortunafe people who, 
destitute of the common necessaries of life, are sink- 
ing beneath the rigours of the season, and ivhom you 
are loudly called upon to assist With a portion of your 
superflwtics. But, above all, cultivate your mind ; 
supply it with those rich materials of knowledge 
which no earthly power can bereave you of; and 
Kwbilst you thus enlarge your mind^ keep alive all the 
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of your heart:, lei it erer pulsate to (he hap-^ 
piiiess of your follow^crcaturcs, and never fly but from 
the misery you caiiuot rdii*%e. You iiill then hc 
ablcto reguUte your passions, to disregard sesf^Ua-rif}', 
and rise superior to ail tiilling and sordid emotious. 
You will never have occasion to lly to dissipation to 
enable you to pass the tedious length of the clay; 
whilst others are indulging in dohnuch, and in sinful 
pleasures, you will, from (he uorkings of your mind, 
and from the contemplation of (he works of God, 
w'lietber you are in the pit vary of retirement or in 
the company of those whom you love and esteem, 
find pleasures the most exquisite, because ihev are 
pure and unalloyed, and perinnnent, because thcr arc 
furnished by the mind, which lives for evei. What, 
ever tends to abstract our thoughts from the petty 
occurionces of terrestrial objects, and fix them upon 
God and the ellects of his wisdom, advances the dig* 
nity of our nature, renders our minds noble and 
elevated, and dilluses over (he soul a sensation of (hat 
felicity which we have reason to believe is the por- 
tion of (he angels of light; and the continuance of 
which, according to our several degrees of merit, wo 
may hope to experience in the blessed regions of 
eternal purity and truth. 


JANUARY XXIII. 

The Fear of Apparitions^ 

During the long dark nights of winter many peo« 
pie are troubled with a ridiculous fear af apparitions. 
At the period when the natural imbecility of man 
was more a prey to superstition than it is in, this 
i|||||hs enlightened age, such idle fears were less ro 
;^rciicosible| because they were imbibed in childhoodn^ 
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^nd communicated through the iinpieRstve medium of 
religion. Hut that auch notions ahoold still diitgiac#* ait 
Uiitellectual people is remarkable. It shows how rf aciy 
tfm iciTeotioQ of oian is to be employed in conjuring , 
up monsters^ and in tormenting himself; ds if thcro 
were not already enough of real evils to afflict him, ho 
creates imaginary ones,«aiid becomes wretched because 
be thinks he is so. ilow wretched is the ntiser through ' 
his fear of thieves ; (he mi8an(hra[>e, from his doubt 
and mistrust of all who surround him ; and the dis* 
contented man, from dts«<atisfaction with his coiidU 
tiofl) and anxiety for the futute! Hence let us learn 
to guard agaiust the illusions of (he imagination, 
which not only during the night presents spectres to 
oar viewj but also, in the day-time, often denives us 
by paitiling a ice in aUiiniig forms and attracting 
colours. Happy should we be if we were as eager to 
Hy from the temptations to evil as we arc from the 
imaginary terrors of an appartuou* 

Whence is it that some people, whose conrage in 
real danger never shrinks, are violently allected by 
these chimeras ? It Is because their imagination clothes 
its objects in colours much more glowing than they 
really po«isess, and in this case, being perverted he* 
fore reason can operate, terror has completely pos. 
sessed the mind. Admitting the existence of s|)ectres, 
why should the return of otic from the dead so hor- 
ribly shake onr nature, when we live in the certainty 
of being one day transported into a world of incorpo^ 
real beings? Though we are convinced that every 
moment brings us nearer to .the presence of the 
eternal God, we feel no fear from such a conviction ; 
yet were an apparition at midnight to interrupt our 
repose, and announce the decree that we must soon 
follow it to an unknown country, the boldest amongst 
us would feel an emotion of terror, and await the 
event with (he utmost torture of suspculie. Yet we 
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regard not the Toice of the Most Ifigli, wTiich ories» 
** Prepare» O Israel, to thjr God f” Let ns not 
girc up our minds to unnecessary alarms, hut rath^^ 
fear that Being at whoso coming the hearts'' of the 
bramt Would be appalled, and the wicked shall call 
upon the moiinfairis to hide and the hills to cover 
them. Fear to do that which is contrary to the nill 
of God, and you may banish every other fear, and 
sing with David, The Lord is my light, whom shall 
I fear ? The Lord N the strength of my soul, of 
whom shall 1 be afraid 
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Subterraneous Fires. ^ 

Tiikhv are certain phenomena occasionally 
served which strongly prove the exisl<»ncc of siihter* 
ranoaii tires Terrible eruptions of tutlammabie mat« 
ter, from time to time, tuke place. The two mo.‘*t 
known and most considerable mountains which t ro. 
ducc these ejects arc, Ktim in Sicil}, and Vesuvius 
in the kingdom of Naples. The accounts given (»r 
these (wo volcanoes arc very terrible. At different 
intervals vast eruptions of hery matter issue. Some- 
tnues only a black vapour i.s seen to arise, anil at the 
same time are heard hollow rumbling noises, often 
succeeded by strong dashes of fire, and peals like thun* 
<ler, accompanied With the sensation of an earthquake. 
The vapour then becomes luminous, and showers of 
stones and lava arc evolved, part of which falls again 
within the crater, though eivough of them fall without 
to lay waste the iieighbouriiig country, and they are 
often whirled to a considerable distance. These 
terrible eaplobions are sometimes even more violent. 
With the noise of tbunder^ torrents of burning daU 
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pliiir, and liquid metals, coteloped with donds 
ashes and smoke^ are harled ta an immense distance ; 
rocks, upborne by the force of the eaplosion, fall 
With k dreadful crash; and cataracts of fire pour 
doan the steep of the mountain ; the deluge safcps 
over villages, plantations, and cities; the earth rocks, 
and they who escape the flood fall within the gulph 
made ^y the earthquake, or, tossed from wave to 
wave, are buried in tlie general wrecks 


JANUARY XXV. 

Of VomeU^ 

Ta VT remarkable star \thicli derives its name from 
tho \a()our vihich siirromids it, may justly be ranked 
iimoiigjit the heavenly bodies which form a part of our 
h\ •stem. Like our planets, it has its revolution round 
the sun; but it ditiers ftom them all, by its peculiar 
motion, orbit, and figure* Seen through a, telescope, 
a cornel appears full of spots and inequalities ; but a 
thick vapour frequenlly renders it impossible to ob« 
serve iis hgure. The number of comets in oiir system 
is aboul twenty-one, moving in diHerenl directions, 
>ar)iiig in size, and of much greaW density than our 
tarth* Their figure is* not always round, and they 
arc not always equally luminous. The train, or tail, 
is so transparent, (hat the fined stars may be seen 
through it, and sometimes it extends to an immense 
distance in the heavens ; the farther it reaches, the 
broader it seems to become, and is at times diyided 
into rays. When nearest the sun, the heat of a par«i ^ 
licular comet has been computed by Newton to be 
two thousand times hotter than red*hot iron, U 
ivdttfd retain this heat until tt came round ^ain, 
though the period should be incwa than tQfiOO years. 
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What we have just advanced an this subject is (he 
result of observations made by astronomers. But 
there are many things concerning the heavenly bodi^ 
which we can never understand; and many 6( (lim 
ara entirely lemoved from our si^ht. Is a comet an 
aqueous planet, or a buniini; globe? Can it be in. 
habited) when at one time it is placed so near the sun 
that the beat must be 'excessive, and at other times 
passing far beyond the orbits of other planets, ii is 
immersed in utter darkness, wliere the sun’s 
have no influence? ilas the Great .Tedirc of the ear 
destined comets for the abod* of the iiniiiiliuv js e a 
the cliastisemont of the \wi kv ^ lutil fhe^t 
.bodies one day become the : ef tiirr' «lie 
planets from their orbit', aid 4 ihiir ! j - 

lion? Or, are they ‘ t . 'oik ainl 
void, as was the e.trtb lei n' .n • {!<ir » i' * i* 
habitable and fruitful ? Th« q us cai.rn.^ i e »*« • 
solved by natural wisdom; aud f > eur incapa«.uy 
In this respect w'c m.iy learn hmiuiify, aud be con- 
vinced how very limited are the ^ owers of the human 
understanding. 

Men too frequently neglect this truth. Were it 
present to their heaits, the appearance of a comet 
would not raise in ^heir minds so many vain conjee, 
tures and fruitless opinions. Some men regard comets 
as the proenrsors of Heaven’s judgments; and some 
read in their aspect the destiny of nations and the fall 
of empires. Others again predict, from their appear- 
ance, wars, famine, and plagues ; and consider them 
as (he severest scourge of roan. These superstitious 
people never reflect (hat a coroet is a natural body 
which does not derange the order of the universtv 
and the return of whii h may be calculated with cer- 
tainty ; neither do (bey consider that this body, aS 
w*ell as the other planets, must have a much more 
iroportani destiuation than that which sapcrsUtlon 
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allows them. Are ve to be told thot the Sapreme 
Almiiftity Wfsdotn has placed these Immense and 
niliceiit litmlnaries in the firmament, to annonnce to a 
few poor creatnres the fate which awaits them? 


JANUARY XXXU 
0/ Snotc* 

ik Tirorcii snow is ^ery familiar to erery one at 
* V of thp >'ar, its formation Is suucientlj 

< ^itn^ to A mind fond of refiecUoo* 

% coil ^ of '«>a(ery particles frozenin the air: 
i ^ * ( tucs ct * d snow only differs from 

9 u. it the water which constitutes 
iv Hxu oMa when in its ordinary density# 
t\ 7 iht ' 3 ‘'i \>hi<h forms snow has been frozen 
when its partjchs wire separated and reduced tO a 
!>tate of vapour c has been proved byvsxperinieiits 
that snow, at the hrit insfaiit of its faUing, is about 
tweuty.four times more rare than watet, and ooeupies 
ten or twelve times the space it does when disioW^. 

tlie forniatioo of the takes of snow is both curions 
aa*4 beautiful ; aud were it not so familiar an objopt# 
^ould certainly fill us with astonlshiaent Let ns# 
Hra^h time we see the thick flakes descend from the 
heavens# think of the benevolent Creator of nature# 
•* which loveth all his works ; which scatteroth bU 
{BOW like wool# and his hoar<»frost tike the aUninit 
pearls ; which eommandeth the coM to bless and to 
fertilise the earth# and to whom be rendered^ (or over 
apd efcr# all praisei hoaemrs and glorjr#*^ 


Voa.1. 
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JAKtTAlTY XXVII. 


Rapidity with iff Aid U/epMe^ atffay* 

That life is transitoiy,-uid the thread of existence 
Tery fragile) we have ample experience from the ear^ 
liest glimmerings, of Toason: every thing around us 
serves to evince the uncertainty of time. Let ns 
consider how rapidly the days have tied and the years 
have elapsed*. and how imperceptible has be^n their 
flight! If we attempt to recall them to our memory* 
to follow their rapid course* we shall find ourselves 
unequal to (he task* and unable to mark the diilcrent 
epochs* unless they have been memorable fur some 
rchiarkable incidents^ wtiicli have made a forjcible 
fthpression upon our minds. How many years of 
infancy, devoted to the diversions of that tender age* 
hate tied unheeded* and left not a trace beliii^! 
How often during the giddy thougiitlessness of youth* 
when beguiled by passions* and pursuing wild plea « 
surcs* we had neither opportunity nor desire for re* 
flection ! 

When succeeding years have rendered a change 
of habit necessary, some have thought that they 
would act more as rational beings ; but the 

cares of the world ^cupied their attention* and so 
possessed their sOols, as fd prevent thdr reflecting 
upon the manner in which their hours had been 
passed. Their family increase* aud cares and elTorts 
to provide for their necessities likewise accumu* 
late. Old age insensibly apprparhes* and pecliaps 
fhere will then be aa eqiul inability apd want of 
leisure to reflett upon foh present* or to remember 
what thi^ have done, and what they have neglected 
to do; lihtts they never know the great end which 
ween designed to answer in the crealioii* 
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Let no one dofor reflecting upon this state till old 
age ; for he never can he eertain of afttalning to it. 
So delicate is the tree of life* that with difficulty it 
advances tp maturity ; oCtea niiiped hi the bud, it 
i;K'r4>hes before Its petals have expanded; even sltoots 
of vigonr, which promised to flourish with strength^ 
and with beauty, have their sap withered, an^ die* 
To leave the lauguage of metaphor, how many a 
noble youth, foriurd in nature’s fairest mould, just 
as hts virtues are begkimag to open, and his mind to 
heani> bows beneath the pale messenger ! llow many 
of the softer set, with charms sweet as the opening 
morn^ whose attractive graces entwine the heart, live 
but to show tlie beauty of nature, and then, as if too 
refined for thi:» sphtfce, wing their flight to purer 
re^ons! If we are permitted to pass the perim) of 
youth safe from the dangers which threaten, we are 
still uncertain as to the continuance of an other hour. 
Let this reflection then induce its ever to life as if 
the present day was to be the last of our eaisteuoe* 
aud wc shall theu }ia$s the time in employment suited 
to the nature of intelligent and rational beings. 


JANUARY XXVIIf. 

Hoar-frosi oArrrved m iht Ghu of tVittdowS 0 * 

In this little phenomenon we may observe with 
how much simplicity, variety, and order, Nature 
arraiiges hi» hpist productions. Tho^h we frequently 
admire the exiiwoidipary figures wHch the frost oa 
gimp presents to uf« we .{nddom consider them with 
much aitentiuii. Thip i^ienomenoii Is nceaaioaed hy 
heat, which in a o|ose aparhnent seeks to diflhse 
itself on all sides, and ter posetrafe cooleir bodiea. 
Hence H thrn^ih the uloes contettneo nf.tlio 
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and in pasting through leaves on ilie inside 
the portions air and water to nhich it nag united ; 
it fol'ins a cloud, which thlchens as the heat passes 
out, till there remains too little in the chamber to 
hold the particles of water on the glass in a state 
of fluidity, and these becoming congealed produce 
that diversity of appearances with which the windows 
are covered. The beginning of these figures is formed 
by'small filaments of ice, which insensibly unite : we 
at first see lines extremely fine, from which others pro* 
cecd, and these in their turn produce fresh fifamentsv 
resembling ihuse which grow from a Quill. When 
the frost is strong, and the first crust of ice is thick, 
ened, the most beautiful flowers, and lines of various 
kinds, sometimes stmighf, sometimes spiral, are pro. 
duced. We may here loaf a a truth very essential to 
oar happiness. Consider the flowers which the frost 
has pourlrayed on the glass; tliey are beautifully and 
artificially varied : yet one ray of the noou.day sun 
oflacos them ! 8o the imagination paints every thing 
beautiful to us; but whatever it reprcsimts as artrac. 
live, in the possession of the goods of this work!, is 
but a pleasing image, which the light of reason will 
dissipate. 


iiNUAiit 
On the Use i/Brtad. 

Oy those alimeiiU v^ich are distribatod with such 
abundance for the sttppp?t of »«»> nnae seems to be 
mbre goOerai of ^oro necessary than bread. It is 
TotiMiined alike by tbe, poor and the rkb^ by the sick 
;Md by the healthy; and would seem to be the food 
mpfe particnlftrly ddi^gnad by isaturp for w wpport, 
«s we Sad the plant wliicb proances the ihaterials for 
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its preparation will grow, and Sts fruit be matured, 
In almost oyery clitnate. We eat bread with pleasure 
from infancy to old age, whilst a Contindbd succession 
of the richest virnds cloys and satiates. Let ns then, 
each time of breaking bread, be mindful of its great 
utility, and be grateful «d the Bounteous Giver of 
good for such a blessing. But how can we render 
our gratitude more acceptable, than by dividing a 
portion of the bread which we possess in abundance 
amongst those who have receiveil a more limited 
quantity? And by doing this, cnch time that we 
break our fast, we shall have the pleasing satisfaction 
of knowing, that the mouths of the hungry are filled, 
and the iieetly sent away rejoicing for the plenty 
which the favour of heaven permits us to enjoy. 


JAKUARY XXX. ^ 

0/ our Duty in respect to^Sleepm 

Tt is painful to observe that most people abandon 
themselves to bleep with the utmost carelessness. 
Considering it only in respect to our bodies, the 
change produced in them by sleep is very considerable 
and important. If we#oonsider it in other respects, 
and reilect upon what 'may take place during the 
awful stillness of the night, it appears to me, that 
we ought never to reitgn ourselves Into the arms^of 
sleep without doe reftsetfon upon our state, and being 
In some degree prepaiwi for what may fake place. 

How thankful should we bO to the CieatoY for the 
blessings of sleep I Those, wheie hearts are oppressed 
with grief, whom doubts and hoaiety assail, whom 
maladies afflict, tossing on thefr ptliow, a prey to 
care and distra^ng thoughts, alone can estimate the 
value of steep, or know the sweets of fes Ibfliieficei 
El 
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net Uf trcasnrm be abuiicd; do not irrdnl^e them 
t6 cx(re!^$, by siifi'ering iedolcnre end effemrnacy to 
prolong yoUr slumberi beyond the time whleh neture 
seems to require ; nor suier avarice, ambition, or any 
position to curtail the tiecessaty hours of repose. 
Above a)t» endeavour to secure a pure repose by the 
•tranquilHly of your mihd ^ let It 'not be ruffled by 
contending emotions, nor disturbed by the pangs of a 
conscience ill at rest; and be ivell prepared to meet 
the presence of your God ; for you knou' not but this 
night you may be amongst the number of those who 
lie down to rise no more# Let this bo your thought ; 

during this night my soul is required of me, am 
I ready to stand before my Maker, before that Being 
from whom nothing is hidden? We daily feel our de. 
ticiencies, and the weakness of our hearts; which 
we beseech the Lord (h phfdon and to blot out from 
all remembrance, for the love of Christ Jesus.” 


JANUARY XXXh 

Of the JReuo/uttofis vchieh ere cot^inuaHtf taking place 
in iVofure^ 

All the vicissitudes of nature are derived from 
those Immutable laws, wbioh the Cteator established 
when bo made the beaveuA and the earth to list OOt of 
chaos. Stact that porind, uphrards of five thousand 

i rears have passed away^ and life inhabitants of the 
icavetis and the earth have Wilnesitrd at certain times 
the fotornof the same vicis^tvedes^ and of the same 
effeots ; they still continue to see^thaA sun, that mooli, 
and those stars,, whick God ouoe formed^ revolve WtUt 
regularUy in their desthied course, aod perform <vVith 
uniform order their aSatSad mVoMiefie. If wa ask 
what power noorndee Uieii) what inAnenee determines 
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their coam^, tMr order» mtA ^hat force 

govertta their deaUitatioet and preeerm them from 
clashing in their orba^ or from whirling off hito the 
vaet space of Heareo^ we are leil to the great FiVst 
Cause of alt tbingit# tHe Aimighf^ vJio Jam 

marked out the clrolo: they are to deecrihe in the 
hearens, who directs their ^orte^ and presefm tite 
beauty and Che harmony of the universe with wisdom 
and powc'r too great for fifiite beings to oonceite Or ' 
to comprehend. 

Nearer to us, the elemtmts are in continual tigita« 
tion. The air is ever in motion, and the waters tin* 
ceasingly flow; rivers begtnaing with smalt and im* 
perceptible sources, increased by a thousand tributary- 
brooks, form sttcams, which rising in their oouri% 
swell to an amazing buUi^ and roTi ittajestically to^ 
wards the ocean, into which they ineessantly Imavo 
fhnr accumulating waves. From the sea's vast sur- 
face* vapours arise, and CbTleCted in the sky, form 
clouds, which continually breaking, shower down the 
collected water in the Awm of rain, hail, or snow; 
and this penetrating the bosom of the earth, and 
making its way into the itepths of the mountains^ 
supplies the original sources of the streams, thus prc. 
serving an endless dfcuhidon. 

The seasons continue for a Mmitad term, and sue* 
ceed each other In the prescribed from the be* 
giimlng of time* liack year the earth resumes her 
fertility^ eetefation dooris^, and the returning l^r*' 
vest gladdens her iotebltanU^ her gifts are never ex* 
hausted^ becaiuse her psndnclkHis are alwan returned 
to her. Winter arrives at the appoitilou time, and 
brings the necessary teposo$ when this Is obtained, 
spring stMtdeeds,^ aiM mtme awakes froin hei^ short 
sleep with gaiety^ pkasujre^ and fnve* Thii eltcalj^ 
tion is obsemd'Ki every thing mature; the blood 
4imnsinltited fjmoslhe eiNStiwdlowa by 4iffBrsiitrami6* 
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caUoM of Ti!$»eh tc ibe Most cltetafit parts of Ihr 
body, Imparting to thom Ufa and Tigeor, and then 
retnrns to the faosrt# vheaee it proceeded* All these 
revolotioos lead us tnthe contemplation of Ililb who 
fixed their fouiidadon at the creation of the world, 
and has since by his power and hit wisdom contmiied 
to direct them with unceaidiig perfection*. 

We hare now seen the concinsioo of this month, 
which is gone for erer ; we can nerer cscperteuce its 
return nnder exactly the same circumstances. The 
period will at last arrive when all the vast machinery 
of this universe must stop, and all its wheels be mo. 
tionless ; when the spheres shall cease to roll, and all 
ihe defined periods of time be lost in eternity. Rut 
the indnite and ImmutabieGod will still remain, and 
with him all those into whose nostrils he has breathed 
the breath of life. 


I^EBRUARY I* 

£vefy 7%ing in iVaftcre conduces to the Good of 
3Iankind. 

It behoves thee* O man I to be deeply sensible of 
the love and preference with which God has honoured 
thee, in dislinguishiug thee from all other creatures,, 
by so many adrantagea. Acknowledge, as thou ougjiu 
Tst, the privilege of being peculiady the object of the 
IKvintt liberality, of being the chief of wliafsoever he 
has formed , for the mantfeaiajtion of Us glorious at. 
tribiiles.i It is for thee that all nature labours; in 
theeartb, the air, and the waters* For thee the sheep 
is clothed with wool ; the horse by his homy hoofs is 
enabled to bear heavy loads, and climb the most rug. 
ged steeps s the silk«worm spins her soft web; the 
liiiies in the ocean ore nourisM; (ho Urn burrows in 
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the^bosmn of Ui« wreeieit 5 ndl'«xtnioa tlieir 

treiitturei ; ihe stubborn ox. siiboiits to the yolce^ and 
for thee the famts» ihe helilsi and the gardens arc 
eiuberdm in rlebes. Ihe ntry moimtaina are friittful« 
and the depths of the. earth reward ihe toil of him ^tho 
explores their feeessea* 

It is true that) compared with other animals, thy 
wants are very uumeroiit; but thou art indiiitely 
better provided with faonltles, talentSf and industry:.^ 
to make every thing around theo subservient to thy 
uiilify and pleusiue* Thousands of creatures cpntri* 
butc to nourish thee, to clothe, to make thy iiabita** 
lion, and to furnish thee with comforts and con* 
veniences innumerable. 

But ilio bountiful Creator has not rested here } he 
has not merely provided for thy wants, be has con# 
iiescetuled Co procure thee every vartciy of ohatmir 
ior thee the Urk carols her lay, and Philomela makes 
the groves echo to bet song; the meads and the lawns 
charm thee with their varied beauties ; and the air far 
round smells sweet with ti|e Howe r^ seen ted breezes. 
But thou art infinltely^bjlMed beyond all thesei in 
that noble faculty of reaspn, which makes the haughty 
lord of the forest to crouch at thy feet, and the 
monarch of the ocean contribute to thy riches; which 
enables thee to walk abroad through itatore, and con. 
template the grandeur, baaoiyt and magnificence, of 
hor works, and not to rest satisfied in the admiration 
of their order and kamioi^oaa eatenatiou, but to rom 
tlcct upon the first cause of their being; and though 
removed from their presence, to be stitl able to enjoy 
endless delight, from the pleasing rccottection of timir 
beauty and sublimity^ heightened by the power of 
imaginatton. 

Such meditations as these could not often fill the 
mind, without onr hearts being warmed with the sen* 
satious of love aad^of gratitude for the Divine Creator, 



Wh<>it we laok kromvd and coiltemplate l%e raaC 
spectacle of nature ; i# we aoSr into the lisaven^, or 
dfsw d«>wti into ike deep ; we shall find alLcreated 
tilings ulclmatelj condecing; to our good« Am surely 
wo cAfinot more effectually answer the groat end of 
our being, and in some degree requite the goodness of 
Cod^ than by ciiltWatlng those talents which he has 
been graciously ploaat?d to coitfer upon us, and call 
forth air those finer feclkigs of the heart wiirch ho has 
permitted us to enjoy. Without the one, we shall 
never be enabled to comprehend any portion of the 
suhlimitv of nature and nature^ works ; without the 
other, in vain will the sighs of the miserable break 
upon our ear, or tlie pangs of the afUtoied meet us in 
the way. he storm may howl around, and the tein. 
pest roar, but secure in ourselves we shall be regnrcL 
imof airother^s suffering. The consequences must 
then be, a cotiscienrc seared, a mind weak and ron« 
trjcted, and a heait alive only to villainy »nd in« 
gratitude. Can such ever^be the language of Chris- 
tianity, or the conduct Christians ; of men for 
whom ineffable happinesilm joy Is in store, who are 
looking forward to the holy kingdom of Christ, 
where shall be alone found pleasure without 
alloy ?*’ 


FUKVARY II. 

Of the Injtumee wjuch Cold hoe upon HeuUk. 

Tsr these severe winter months^ it is not unnsuat for 
many people to be lavish k\ theis praises of the other 
seasons « Spring, summer, and autumn, whilst we 
enjoy diSir blessings, are little attended to ; but when 
We no longer their advantages, we praiso 

them Imyoud measure, it is usual wHh meu' to die* 
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regard their present heaefita, and odly te feel 
their value nrhon they ean no longer enjoy them. Hut 
is it tro&tfaat those three seasons alone possess every 
advantage I Is winter really so grodit .an evil as some 
repres(*tit it to be i These are important questions^ 
as they considerably tnfluenee our content and lTpo^(^ 
Spring and autumn are sotnetlmet dangerous from 
the great and sudden changes of (emperattire, and (he 
frequency of epidemre diseases ; and in summer ihp 
heat is often very oppressive, and productive of debi- 
lity and various maladies* to winter these inpon* 
veniciices are not experienced, the health is generally 
better, the body more vigorous, and the sprrris cheer, 
ful. in summer^ when sinking under the fervency of 
the sun’s rays, how wc sigh for the shady retreat, and 
the evening breexe to refresh our iaifguid frame; 
whilst during the cold of wintor we are active and 
and rarely iitfd the cold so Intetise that exercise 
will not procure us a grateful warmth* 

Thus even winter may contribute to our bcalih, and 
to oiTf pleasures ; the Creator baa provided for our 
good in this equally as much as in the other seasons : 
if wo are discontented, If we do not enjoy so good a 
state of health, the fault probably rests with ouri* 
selves. Perhaps we pass the time hi idleness and in. 
activity, and, immured within close and heated rooms, 
never breathe a pure «r, nor go abroad to enjoy 
many of the daye which really are very favourable 
and mild; or, a prey to anxiety and distrnst of the 
future, our days and our nights ate eonsumed in hope- 
less lamentations ; or we cortOpt dar morals, and 
destroy our health and peace if mind, ky intern, 
perance. How happy might mrnijhe, how regular his 
health, if he never violated tlmdwws of ^natitre^ nor 
departed from the due bounds of modemtiont If he 
tende repose alteroata wilh labeuf^ hod plemmwwith 
httseneas f Let u» then henceforth owrselm 
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constantly to fulfti the^reat designs of the Creator to« 
ivarils us ; and serenity of mind, and gaiety of heart, 
wiH render otir daja cheerful, nfailst virtue ^nd tem^ 
perance util make our disposition mild, and our 
health firm. 


FEBRUARY 111. 

ii?j Uni/ormity 0/ TVutperuture wonld be disadvan* 
lAgemi to the Earth. 

hi ANT people suppose that the earth would be a 
paradise, if throughout the globe there was an equal 
distribution of heat and cold, the same degree of 
fertility, aiit^ the same ditislon of day and of night* 
l^ttt admitting that things were thus arranged, and 
that ill every part of the world there was (he same 
degreu of cold and heat, Is it true that mankind would 
gain by such a regulation more of nourishment, of 
convenience, or of pleasure ? On the contrary, if 
God had complied with such foolish desires, the eartit 
wonid have been a miserable and sorrowful habita- 
tion* By the present wise arrangement there Is an 
intinite dlrersUy in the works of nature* But what a 
sad untformiiy would .reign* how the earth would be 
spoiled of her beauties, and W charms, if the molu« 
lions of the seafoits, oUight and of darkness^ of cold 
and of heat, were ito longer to take place. Thousands 
of plants and of, which can only multiply 

in countries mhcre the heat is at a certain degree, 
would sooncegsa to caiat * Amongst .the immense 
variety of natiirat prod«ctioiit very few can live In all 
climates* The greater part of creatures inhabiting 
cold countrlea not support the heat of warm 

climates; wkiUt ^ose transported from the Coirrid 
aope to the regions of the north could as ill bear the 
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change. If then an uniformity of temperatlire 
existed, many nataral producttona must periKh, and 
nature betn^ deprived of the charms of diversity, we 
should lose innumcrabie blessings. 

If every country of the earth produced tfao same 
things, wore the same appearance, and possessed equal 
advantages, the necessity of intercourse would be done 
away; commerce must cease, and many aits would 
remain unknown : the sciences also would suffer from 
the want of communication* Besides, how should 
we be able to regulate the degree of heat and tix the 
temperature? Was it every. where as hot as is the 
torrid zone, who conld silpport the temperature ? For 
those regions which are cold always withdrawing a 
portion of heat from those which are hotter, the heat 
ditrused through the earth would much exceed that 
of the torrid zone ; and fhoi men, plants, *and animals, 
must all perish. Suppose again a tempeiate heat 
should cvery-where pervade the earth, of such a de. 
gree of temperature as should be beneficial to all 
creafuies, the air must then have the same degree of 
elevation, density, and elasticity. But if this were 
to take place, one chief cause of the winds would be 
removed, and the most disastrous consequences must 
result from their cessation. The air would become 
loaded with impurities, the equable degree of heat 
over the earth wOuM Occasion maladies, contugioiis, 
and plagues, and our imaginary paradise would be^ 
converted into a desert. 

Wise and bencBcent Creator t all that thou hast 
done Is good. This confession is the resnlt of the re- 
flections I have made whilst eontempikting tby works. 
I wish always to think thus at tbe siipit of every 
object which nature presents ; snO, instead of vainly 
imagining faults and ImpeifectiottS, ssay I over call to 
mind thy Infinite wisdom^ and the weakness of* my 
own capacity I - ^ ^ 
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Many Atnga n^liieb at first view ap.pear conirary In 
the or4er, and unnecessary to Hie utiJiity, of the 
universe, arc adrran/i^ed with wisdom^ and regulated by 
goodness and beauty. What may to jne seem in# 
Buifieient and imperfect, fyroisbes to men df a more 
enlarged understanding sobjectg lof just aduiiniLion, 
and calls birth ifaetr praises of the foAaite perfeciloiis 
€>f the Creator. As in nature tie has made an ap- 
parently unequal dtsiribulioo of cold and heat, of 
light and darkness ; so also he has displayed groat 
diversity in his dispen^atiouik towards rational rroa. 
lures, and has not assigned the lot of each in a bimiiar 
manner. Yet in this, as in nature, his ways are ever 
the ways of wisdom and of love ; all that the Lord has 
ordered and regulated is perfect and admirable; all 
)us pa^hs arc mercy and truth: to him be glory for 
ever and ever. 


F£BRU4EY ly. 

Consideration of the Stars. 

To every person who delights to reflect on the 
works of Cod, the fitmament of heaven, where the 
resplemient stars roll^ their vast orbs, opens a noble 
iieid for observatiom The hansaooy, the grandeur, 
the mnitMude, and the brUiusncf of these celestial 
spheres, offer a most enraptoitlog fpectaclc to him who 
loves silently lo contemplato the works of nature. 
The appearance off the stars alone, supposing even 
that we had no knowledge of their Mature and design, 
would be sufficient to.(Ul the souf with joy and with 
adnirEtion; for where can we aee any ohjcct so 
striking and mognifioeat as the etponse of sether, 
ftpleitdent >with .the varied luodiiaiaes, which, in their 
^everal degrees of magnitude and brightui^ tcamse 
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ike h^arens in ^loudl€^ majesty ? BiU cwi sie sup. 
pose that an infinitaly wise Being has adorned the 
celestial eanopy with these sublime objects merely as 
a l)eaittifal spectacle or picture? Would he have 
formed (hose suns merely Uiat the inhabitants of this 
» earth might have the pleasure of seeing in the tinna« 
merit a number of iuminous points, of whose nature 
and rlfsfinatfon they know little» and which are olten 
not to be seen at all ? No one uho takes a broad 
survey of nature, and observes the wonderful harmony 
and ngrcoinent between all her works and their pro* 
poved end, can suffer such an idea to eiiti^r his mind. 
We cannot doubt but God, when he ordained the stars 
to shine, hnd a much more exalted view than to pio« 
cure for us an agre«fahU* sight. Though we cannot 
prerisely detcrmiuc all the paiiicnlar ends which they 
nny serve, it will not be dIdicuU to acknowledge that 
ofiti of their uses is the advantage as well as ornament 
of this world, ()f which the following observatioiis will 
doubtlehs convince us. 

Amongst those stars which are most easily dis. 
tingui.siicd, there are some constantly observed in the 
same pait of the heavens, and which we alwa 3 *s see 
immediately over our heads. These are certain guides 
to those who travel during the obscurity of night, by 
sea as well as by land* To the mariner they point 
out his course, and enable Mm to reach the place of 
his destination. Other Mars vary their aspects, and . 
though they always preserve the same situatioa withi 
regard to one another, they daily, with respect tp uS, 
change the order of their ralng and setting; and their 
variations, which are pecformeil m regular order, are 
to us of greht utillt)'' ; they serve to measure time and 
to rvgnlste it by fixed laws. The constant and stated 
revoluliotis of the stars accurately deuwmine the end 
aad the return of the seasons. By these means the 
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Ubour^ \n0wt pTvchdv wh«ii io fnilt Mi mi$ t6 
cttrtb^And iti what order to tobdoet tbo dtfitif atloa 
of the flridi* ^ 

But whatever Iwnefit the itan in these respect! may 
contribute to the earth, we ought not to (freiume that 
U the only or the principal end Which God has pro. 
fiosed in the creation of these wonderfoi bodies. Is 
it possible to believe that the wise Creator has tilled 
the immense expanse of sther with mSIlions of worlds 
and of suns, merely, that a few individuals of this 
earth may be enabled to measure time and ascertain 
the return of the seasons ? Doubtless these numerous 
globes are formed for much nobler purposes, and each 
one has its particular destination. All these stars 
being so matiy suns, with the power of cominiiiiicattng 
light, heat, and animation to other spheres, is it pro. 
babie that God should have endowed them nith this 
power In vain? Would he have created suns which 
r 4 in shoot their rays far hi the earth, unless he had 
also created other worlds to enjoy their ben^n in- 
fluence i Would God,| who has peopled with so*many 
living creataroh this earthy which Is but as a point in 
the heavens, have fixed in the regions of space so 
Vnany vast orbs» desert and uninhabited, fruitlessly to 
foil their course? Certainly not. We have every 
reason to believe that each of the fixed stars which we 
see over our headt by thousav^s, one above another, 
and all around, far ah the tyi can penetrate, and yet 
farther, to distances Immeasurable by onr limited 
faculties, are suns equally resplendent as that which 
beams on onr horieon, Uie life of onr iystem ; have 
each worlds revolving round their centre, and re. 
cnititig the Ueisings of their influence. AVa may also 
suppose that these spheres serve at abodes to diferent 
Qtwita and aperies of Hvifig creatures, all rejoicing in 
the power and celebratiag the magnificence of God« 
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Thouj|;h thoftc are only cotijeclures, formed from the 
little wc know of the wonders of nature, yet they are 
conjunctures which till the miiul with awe and re- 
vereupe, open to it a vast and boundless field of 
thought, do away the contracted and partial notions 
wo may entertain of ourselves, and tend to soften and 
ameliorate our hearts. 


Fi:URlJ \llY V. 

Cttrtous Farmafim of the Kye, 

Tin: eye infinitely surpasses all the works of huoinii 
industry. Its structure is the most wonderful thing 
the understanding of man can become acquainted 
With: the most skilful artist cannot invent any 
machine of this kind which is not intiiiifoly inferior 
to the eye ; whatever ability ,Mndubtry, and attention 
he may devote to it, he will not be able to produce a 
work that does not abound with the impel feet ions in. 
cideiit to the works of mcii, Jt is true we cannot be- 
come perfectly acquainted with all the art which 
Divine Wisdom has displayed in the structnic of this 
beautiful organ; but (he little that we do know suf- 
fices to convince us of the admirable intelligence, 
goodness, and power of the Creator. 

Ill the first place, the disposition of the exterior 
parts of the eye is excellent. How admirably it is 
defended 1 Placed in durable orbits of bone, at a 
certain depth in the skull, the globe of the eye cannot 
easily sutler any injury. The over-arching eyebrow.s 
contribute much to its beauty and preservation ; and 
the eyelids mure immediately shelter it from the glare 
of light, and other things which might be prejudicial ; 
inserted in these are the eyelashes, which also much 
contribute to the above effect, and also prevent small 
Voi,. 1. F 
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pariicips of dost and oCbor stiiistances striking againiit 
the eye.* 

The internal structure is still more adnurable. The 
globe of the eye is composed of tunics, humours, 
ttittScleB, and vessels; the tirst coat is called tho 
cornea, or exterior membrane, i^hich is transparent 
anteriorly, and opake posteriorly; next (he choroid, 
which is extremely vascular ; then the uvea, ^th the 
iris, which being of various colours, gives the appear, 
anre of differently coloiiied t‘}es, and being per- 
forated, uith the power of contraction and dilntafion. 
forms the pupil ; and lastly, the retina, which is a fine 
expansion of the optic furve, and upon it the imprest 
sions of ob ject*; arc made. The humours are, first, 
the aqueous, lying in the fore port of the globe, 
immediately under the coiiiea ; it is thin, liquid, and 
transparent: secondly, the crystalline, which lies 
next to the aqueous, behind the liven, opposite to the 
pupil ; it is the hast of the humours, of greatiT 
solidity, and on both sides convex ; (he third is the 
vitreous, resembling the white of an egg ; it hlls all 
the hind part of the cavity qf the globe, and gives the 
spherical figure to the eye* The muscles of the eye 
are six, and by the cxcelU^nce of their arrangement it 
is enabled to move in all directions. V^ision is per. 
formed by the rays of light falling on the pellucid and 
convex cornea of the eye, by the density and* con. 
vexity of which they are united Into a focus, whieh 
passes the aqueous humour and pupil of the eye to be 

^ thesr, amongst the external parts arc enumerated 

the lachyvnial gland, which (•ecreies the tears ; the Inchrymnl 
caruncle,' a small fleibv substance at the Inner angle of the eye ; 
the puacta lachrymatia, two small opening* on the nasal ex. 
iremiticsof each eyelash ^ the lachrymal duct, formed by the 
^^on of the docts leading from the puocta iachryoialia, and 
convey fog the tears into the nose | the lachrymal sac, a dilata- 
doa of tile lachrymal caftah— fS. 
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more condensed by the crystalline lens* The rays of 
light thus concentrated penetrate the titreoiis humonr, 
and stimulate the retina, upon ^rhich the images of 
objects, painted in an inverse directioui are repre. 
sen led to the mind through the medium of the optic 
nerves. 

Tims we have abundant cause to thank the God of 
merry who has so exquisitely formed the eye, and to 
acknowledge the wisdom, power, and admirable skill 
displayed in its structure and wonderful organisation. 
May ife never forget the benefits wc have rrCcived, 
nor the blessings we enjoy, but ever look up to the 
Author of our being with gratitude ! When wc see 
the various woes and miseries which atHict many of our 
fellow. creatures, let not our eyes refuse the tear of 
sympathy, nor our bearu be shut against compassion* 
Ma\ tears of joy flow from every eye, when we 
receive the renewed proofs of God's goodness find 
love ; and let us rejoice when wo are enabled to soothe 
the anguish of our afflicted brethren, or wipe the tear 
from the poor and disconsolate. Thus shall we fiiltil 
the design of our Maker, and enjoy the approbation 
f our God. 


FEBRUARY VI. 

The Fog. 

A MONGST the numerous phenomena which we see in 
winter, the fog, or mist, particularly merits our atten* 
tion. It is formed of exhalations, which occupy the 
lower region of the atmosphere ; they arise from the 
earth, and are condensed by the greater coldness of 
the surrounding air. During the continuance of a 
mist, a grey mantle is spread over the face of nature ; 
every object is imperfectly seen and enveloped in 
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obscurity : the eye often in vain attempts to pierce 
the thick curtain ; all is confused and indistinct ; the 
rising sun slowly disperses these vapours, which at 
length are gradually dissipatitl ; his power is con. 
fesseJ, obscurity vanishes befoie his ra^s, the sur. 
rounding objects are restored to our view, and the 
heavens resume their wonted light and beauty* The 
mist is, howo\er, still seen on the earth, hut it is close 
to -the ground, or bangs on the roofs of houses; and 
the horizon, long veiled from sight, now opens 
upon us. As the face of the earth, before the suii 
beams upon it, is overspread with fog, dew, and 
vapours, so once were the blessed regions of science 
and of knowledge enveloped in the thick mist of 
ignorance and of superstition; whole countries weie 
obscured, kingdoms obiinibrated, and darkness ruled 
with a leaden sceptre the groveling race that licked 
and grew fat beneath her chains; whilst error, pre. 
judice, and sloth, so clouded their faculties ntid be- 
numbed their feeling, that light was not sought for, 
nor wisdom esteemed ; human reason was no mon*, 
and innocence had retired. At length the moment 
arrived when, the measure of their iniquity being 
tilled, the triumph of darkness, of ignorance, and of 
superstition, was to cease. The sun once more 
dawned, and Hashed such a steftdjT blaze of light from 
the horizon, that (he gloom, whiidi for centuries had 
» buried man in obscurity, and rendered torpid all his 
powers, at once Oed, overpowered by the fervency of 
the beams w htch jjenetrated her secret recesses, and 
exposed to the face of day the horrors of her naked 
deformity. But, because In this day of light and of 
truth we^ are much superior to those dark ages in 
every thing that can dignify and bless human nature, 
Jet 08 not think opr work completed, and that wo 
have no more to do. Though emerging from Gothic 
gloum and V^audalic darkness, the Tigh^t shines with 
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prater bnlliancy and power, we arc still younf^ in 
kno»ledi;c, and very ignorant of the true and pure 
tenets of religion, which still liibours to throw olT tlio 
shackles of c< remony and the >oke of superstition, 
^ith which the ignorance, the presumption, and the 
audacity of man has obscured her simplicity atul 
"kullied her purity. The blessed period is probably 
biisteniiig, when an enUj;htciicd race of men shall look 
back upon our genenition with as much compassion 
us no now feel for the victims of oppression and 
monkish suporstiilon, in what we arc pleased to call 
the dark ages* 


FEBRUARY Vtl. 

Of the Titles, 

Tjrc greatest part of the surface of the earth is 
covered with water, which is called S( a, and is >ery 
distinct from lakes and rivers, 'fliese contain more 
or Ic'is water as the'season is dry or humid, whilst the 
vast body of the ocean ever preserves its bulk nnaf. 
footed by such contingencies. Twice in the day it 
ebbs and Hows according to certain rules ; when at its 
greatest height on any shore it begfns to decrease, 
which lasts ahoUt sii hours, and is culled the ebb. 
At the end of six hours It begins again to How, apd 
continues to increase six hours longer, whe^ it gains 
its greatest elevation ; it then again rorirf s, and rises 
again in the same space of time : so that in twenty* 
four hours the sea has twice ebbed and twice Howed. 

This regular and alternate motion of the sea is 
called its Htix and reflux, or ebbing and flowing, and 
constitutes the tides. When it rises and flows towarda 
the coast it is called flux;* when it retires from the 
shore, reflux. These tides are chiefly influenced by 
F 3 
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the moon^ end in some degree by the eitn» and are 
greatest during the new and the full moon, and least 
in the quarters. When both the luminaries are in the 
equator, and the moon at her least distance from the 
earth, the tides rise the highest. The greatest tides 
do uot happen till after the antiimnal equinox, and 
return a little before the vernal. Their motion ii 
more remarkable in the ocean than in small seas, and 
would continue for a great length of time though the 
sun and the moon were to be annihilated. There is 
some little Tariatioii in the flux and reflux, whirh 
causes the tide of the surcceding day to be rather 
later than that of the preceding one ; and tlK*y do not 
return at the same hour till iht; expiration of thirty 
days, the period of a lunation. 

Thus ne hnd the tides arc aftected by the changes 
of the moon, and influenced by its power of attrar* 
tion; the sun also contributes to their production, 
and the combined action of these two luminaries 
furnish a complete solution of all the phenomena pro. 
seated to us by the flux and reflux of the sea. The 
advantages arising from the tides are great ; by (heir 
means, the streams of rivers being checked in their 
course to the sea, the bed of the river becomes deeper, 
and ships of the largest burden are enabled to sail up 
their channel with safety; vfisals approaching bays 
wait foR this increase of wat#r,i 
‘ oarity; aided too by the tides, they sail up rivers 
agRtttst t^Mt natural course, and carry tlic means of 
plenty and abundanee into the interior of countries. 
4^other great advantage in the tides is, that by their 
of the ocean continually roll to and 
thus preserved fresh and free from piitri. 
di%^^^^>atagiiation ; fur though frequently agitated 
l^y the winds, and often (lerturbed by a storm, tho 
waves wonld soon recover from such partial interrup* 
tion, and regain a state of calm, were it not for (he 
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continued flux and reflux of the tides.* From this 
ebbing apd flowing of the soa* we may call to mind 
the fluctuation of Ufrt which increases to a certain 
height and then declines. Every thing in (his state 
of probation is fluctuating^ and of unccrlaiu tenure; 
nojoy. no pleasure is permanent ; the gayest moments 
of happiness, the hours of mirth and festivity, sud. 
deiily depart; and nian» in the dcbpondency of his 
heart, feels the misery of his existence, and sighs for 
a state of purity and of happiness, where the troubles^ 
the cares, and the sorrows, which here afliict and ren* 
dor comfortless his being, can never intrude to disturb 
his felicity, or molest his repose. Let us then, by 
the integrity of our conduct, the propriety of our 
actions, asd the humanity of our hearts, merit the 
reward of t hopc-ltispiriiig certginty of obtaining such 
a happy abode, to cheer us on our way through this 
dreary pil;rtaiage s and when anxious and ready to 
faint, to gUdden our souls with some bright gleams of 
tlie heavenly regions, where bliss, and ccslacy, and 
perfect feScity, for ever dwell. 


FEBRUABY VIII. 

The Sun is noi always apparent 

The havens are not continually obscimd by 
clouds of rain and snow. After showering dom 
their contents upon the earth, they some^ptes sepa# 
rate, and serenity again dlfiuses her cheerful smiles 
throughou. the sky. The aspect of the sun, efter aa 
obscurity if many days, again animates life, and filif 
the creatim with joy and youth ; from his^ttpieaiing 
so seldom in winter, and then for only a VMy short 
space, we better know how to appreciate his bles* 
sings. And, perhaps, this will hold good wUti regard- 
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many other ‘gifts of Provldiitire: we are too apt to 
consider the choicest blessings of life with indifference, 
if constantly in our possession. Health, repose, 
friendshtp, and afltaence, with many other benetits 
which we daily enjoy, seldom appi^ar to men as valu. 
able as they really are; apd Uieir true worth is often 
never felt till they are irrecoverably lost. Rightly to 
hnow and sufficiently to feel the happiness of a bosom 
friend, perfect health, and an Independent income, ^^e 
should first have been stretched on the bod of sicknr«>s, 
dofrerted by our dearest friends^ and reduced to the 
miseries of hopeless poverty. 

How uncertain and inconstant is the sercsity of the 
sky in the winter season ! How little are able to 
rely with certainty upon the possession of the brneii. 
cent rays of the sun ! At prc*setit he shines with iin. 
clouded majesty; but soon the clouds Mill thicken, 
and, before noon, the splendour and the beauty, 
which in the morning shone upon the ear^h, will be 
eclipsed. Such is, likewise, the instability of all hu- 
man transactions ; we can never promise to ourselves 
durable pleasures, nor uninterrupted felicity. This 
consideration should render us careful ani circum. 
spect In the hour of prosperity, and moicratc our 
desire for earthly joys, since every thing is subject to 
change and inconstancy. Yirtuealoue is jnmutable ; 
virtue alone makes us support^ w^th unbenJing firm- 
ness, the vicissitudes and tlie bOBttngencies of life, 
unmoved by the frowns or the miles of foitunc; and 
•nables us to sustain the mocks and the scons of the 
World, whilst We pity and ^compassionate the weak 
childreit of delusion, who show their gildei wings in 
the suitj^ne of to-day, and to.morrow ai^ heard of 
no 
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Of Earthquakes* 

Tifc carlh ir subj«ct to tvi'o kinds of shocks ; onr 
of which is caused by the action of subterraneous 
tires, and the explosion of volcanoes. These coromo. 
lions are only felt at short distances, and when the 
volcanoes act immediately before a complete erupts 
tion. As soon a^ the materials which form the aubter-^ 
ranean fires begin to ferment and indame, the" lire 
makes an elfort in every direction ; and, if it does 
not find a natural vent, throws up the earth uith 
violence, and forces a passage. In this kind of earth- 
quake the shock is more cotilined, seldom extending 
for many miles. 

(iul there is another species of earthquake^ very 
dideront in its effects, and most likely produced by 
Very different causes. In this no eruptiofi takes place, 
blit the shaking of the earth is frequently felt at an 
immense distance; wc have instances of their being 
felt at the same time in France, ICiiglund, and Ger- 
many : they arc accompanied with a deep rumbling 
siiiiiul, and their etfect^ are often dreadfully fataU 

Of all the catastrophes aod desolations which have 
ever visited the earthy none, since the tiood, have bee's! 
so terribly awful la their etfccts, and dcvstructive in 
their consequences^ as earthquakes. When rivers 
swelled into rapid torrents burst their banks, and witll 
one immense gush pour upon the neighbouring coun. 
try, swei'ping every thing in their way, there is still 
some resource ; wc cau tly to the tops of our houses, 
or ascend the siimmit8*of the mountains, and in safety 
behold the vast deluge, which, soon as its (ws^ fury is 
abated, gently retreats to its former boundaries, hut 
when the earthquake violently perturbs the fare of 
nature, when the earth heaves like the waves of the 
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ocean, agitated by a btorm, and opens a tremendous 
chasm, nbich receives within its abyss a whole citj', 
vatu is the thought of hight, and inellectiial the hope 
of safety. The rhunder roar«, and the red lightnings 
flash, and desolation maiks their coutse; the plague 
sweeps through a couutr^ , and despair and haggacil 
wretchedness tra<k its wide.wnsting progress; but iit 
an earthquake, the earth heaves, opens, and whole 
provinces arc seen no more, whilst the peilurbatJon 
atrects half the globe. Who can stand before the 
Almighty when he exercises his fwiwer? ho can 
oppose the God of Nature when he ri'^es to judge the 
nations? The hills tremble, and the mountains ruck 
to their centre. The foundations of the earth are 
shaken, and the inhabitants greatly fear. Ilis word 
eonsnmetli like tire, and the rocks melt at his coming. 
But let not man vainly imagine that these convulsions 
of nature are merely to destroy him, when a blast of 
wind might in an instant lay waste the whole creation. 
Can any one he so weak as to suppose that the whole 
artiiiery of heaven must be employed, when a few 
individuals are engulphed in the bosom of the earth ? 
and that to punish the iniquity of a town, or to strike 
terror into the inhabitants of the earth, nature is to 
be thus convulsed ? Consider rather, in these dread, 
ful visitations, a much nobler and more exalted ^iew, 
Consider them as Instruments in ihe hands of God, 
working for the general good and advantage of man. 
kind, blaribquakes answer eertidn ends in the system 
of nature, without which it probably could not attain 
its present degree of perfection ; and in all great 
states, it is found that individual must give way to 
general good : so also with regard to the eai th and its 
inhabtUAts, it is better that a small part suffer than 
that the trhole be destroyed. Let us then ackiiow. 
ledge that all which appears terrible in nature, all the 
seeming imperfectlans in the univeihCi are necessary 
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far the clue orcier and preserratioo of the ^hole ; that 
partial evils arc always to be iliiiregardcSi ; and that 
all tends to show the glory and perfect ions of GocK 
Wq shall then adore and blm his name, though deso. 
lation impend and destruction threaten; we shall re* 
]»o.ve upon him with conhdciicc^ and though the final 
tiTuiinaliun of the world seem to be at hand, and 
the mountains^ hurled from their bases, be plunged 
into the sea, lie will be our protector^ ouV sup* 
porter, and sure resting-place. 


FEBRUAHY X. 
i)ton Life and Dealkm 

(Ion hsei observed the most exact and wonderful 
order in the life and death of man; both are mea* 
sured and regulated in Uie best manner : and uothing 
in more evident than the wisdom of God in the popiu 
lahon of the world. In a given number of years, a 
proportionaide number of people of every age dies, 
Oqc of thirty.fivc or thirty*six living persons, one 
dies each year; but the proportion of births is rather 
greater; for ten who die, in the same period of time, 
and among the same number of persons, twelve are 
born. In the first year, one infant out of three gene- 
rally dies; ill the year, one out of twenty. five; 
and so on, the number of deatbii lessening till the ago 
of cwcnty.fi ve, when they again begin to increase* 
How evident is the care which Divine Providence 
extends over his creatures! From the very moment of 
their entering the world he protects and watebo^ over 
them ; the poor as well as the rich enjoy his protec* 
tion. Let us not then aiuiripate the hour of death 
with fear, nor rendtsr unpleasant our time with ap« 
prehension i but firmly^ rely on the all^suficient aim 
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0f God, whU will sii{>poH 115 through life with tender 
care, and w^n it teemcth meet, enable us to re&ign 
our bodirs to their natire dust with tirniness, in the 
coTifiiience of our soul, dtmted of its cumbrous load, 
winging its (light with joy to the regions of eternal 
glory. IjH not the supposition uf a long life, arising 
friiiii a present good 5t:ite%f health, make )ou forget, 
fill of the duties yon owe to God and to one another, 
amler the idea that there will be time enough allowed 
)ou to prepare for the awful change. Life is ex. 
treniely iin^rtaiii : though from strength of consfitii. 
tion some individtiaU may not be so liable to titness, 
they may be hurried off by accidents ; and no man, 
however strong, is secure from contagion. But a 
much more powerful iDOtivc than fear should excite 
us so to act, that ouf deeds shall always find favour 
with the Almighty; the pleasure arising from good 
actions, which is a constant reward and source of puie 
delight to the virtuous, the sensations of which arc 
unknown to the wicked, who exchange the only true 
enjoyment we arc capable of for false and fleeting 
pleasures, whose consequencos are sorrow, disease, 
and death. 


FEBRVAar XI. 

JForfMuihn of tee. 

WiiEV water is exposed to the influence of cold 
air, it gradually Ioncs its fluidity, and becomes a solid 
body, which we call ice. This change, which at this 
season of the ytwr comes so frequently under our 
notice. Is well deserving of attention. Icc is of less 
specific gravity than water ; for if wo put a vessel con. 
taiuing water, the surface of which is frozen over, 
into a temperate heat, the Uifi soon detaches itself 
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from the sides of the Tess;c], and iloats on the top of 
the wa^cr. Qua cause of its tightness is the increase 
of volume ; for although the general laur of cold is to 
contract, in this instance, at the time of congelation, 
such an expansion takes place, that vi^St^U are fr^« 
queiiHy broken by the power of the diiatation, the 
violence of which is ^uliidli^nt to cleave a globe of 
copper of such thickness as to recpiire a force of 
12S.0t>0 ponmU weight (o produoc a siinildr c(liK;t. 

W lieu the ice hrst shoots* in cr^-stals over the sur- 
face of the water, it is tiansparent ; btrl as< 4 t increases 
in thickikS'i, becomes opake, which is owing to the air 
contained in (he jcc occasioning a more fr quciit re. 
liMCtioii of the ra}s of ii^ht. Exhalations contimially 
are-e from the ice, even during the greatt^ si col d. It 
is found from experiments tlut, during the most 
in tense cold, four pounds of icc lose one pound 
weight by cv 4 |)oratioii in the vpacc of rightinm days. 

'I'he maimer in which icc begins to form is very 
curious ; when it slightly freexrs, a number of needle- 
shaped ci)sfaU shoot ill all dir<»flions from the inner 
circumference of the vvs el, making iininerou^ angles^ 
and uniting tog< then, form upon the snifdtceof the 
water a veiy thin pellicle of ice; to these hucceed 
more, which multiply and enlarge in form of plates, 
and being increased tu number and thickness unite to 
the first pellicle* As tlio ice tbkkens, a multitnde of 
air-bubbles are seen, a^d tke greater the degree ot 
cold, the more these idcreasc. When it freezes very 
Strongly, a t^in crii'^t is formed, which sho<tts from 
the circumference to the centre ; under (his others arc 
seen of a triangular shape, with the base parallel to 
the sides of the vessel, and these soon tnt^in^e so 
much that a very thick mass of ice is formed, ' 

By frequently rciliscting upon these phenomena, 
we dhati be more and more convinced of the beauty 
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of nature, and of (he barinnny an<l*Fi>|^u)arity that 
pmaclp her minutest produt (ions, all tending to faJiil 
thi9 views of a just aud wise (tod; and thoiti^h ho 
have not the sali^aclory consolation df knowing the 
full extent of those views, the little are permitMl 
to understand of them is onongb to expire in us the 
desneof adoiing the alUwlse Creator, and celebrating 
his (lower, whilst we magiufy his holy name. 


FEBRUARY XII. 

Spherical Figure of the Earths 

It was once generally supposed that the earth is 
a vast plain ; but were this (he case, Its external 
boundaries might be arrived af, and in approaching 
any (ilace wc could not discover the tops of towers 
and mountains (ill we have seen their bases. The 
earth is incontestibly proved to b« a globo, though 
not exactly spherical, for it U rather more elevated 
under the line, and Hattened towards the poles, some- 
thing resembling the iigure of an orange. But this 
deviation from a true sphere Is very slight ; about fifty 
miles, a ditferonec scarcely perceptible in a gloto 
whose circumference Is ^5,090 miles, and diameter 
7964. The rotundity of thb earth Is demonstrable 
from its shadow in eclipses of 4he moon being always 
bounded by a circular line, and by its having been 
frequently circiimiuivigateil; besides, Jf it was tidt 
«(ihcrical', how would the slant oppear to rise and to set 
sooner to the countries eastward than to those more 
(0 the wasL 

Here We have fresh cause to admire the wisdom of 
the Creator, who has organised this earth with the 
greatest perfection, with a form so well adapted for 
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the benefit of the iohabitanle* Light and heat, which 
are so necessary to the creation, are by this means 
distribaied with aniformity, and lu a more equable 
degree tliroughoiit the earth* It is from this that 
the due return of day and night is ensurt^, and that 
the degrees of heat and of cold^ of moisture and of 
drynesst are rendered so regular and constant* The 
water is equally distributed over the earth, and the 
winds evfry.whero cause 'their salutary influence to 
be felt. Had the earth any other figure, wo should 
be deprived of all these advantages: some countries 
w'oiild be like a paradise, whilst others would bo in a 
state of chaos ; one part would be buried by the 
waters, and another parched by the fervour of the 
sun. Some countries woiiid be exposed to furious 
tempests, which would devastate and destroy them ; 
whilst others would be exhausted for want of fresh 
rurreiits of air. One part of the world would bo 
condemned to endure a perpetual beat, and another 
would be deprived of the suu*s rays. 

If we did not here acknowledge the all-powerful 
hand of a wise and beneficent Creator, we must be 
guilty of tlie greatest pride and most consummate igno* 
ranee! Should wc. deserve to be the inhabitants of 
an earth so admirably arranged and exquisitely 
fashioned, if, upon seeing its beauties and matchless 
order, and enjoying a thousand blessings, we denied 
the existence of an afi-creatsve Power, or were wanU 
ing in acknowledgements for his mercy and goodness ? 
May we never be guilty of such base ingratitude ; 
but, filled with sentiments of awe and sublimity at. 
the sight of God's wonderful works, may we ele- 
vate our thoughts to heaven, and fixing obr minds 
upon the Divine Power, humbly adore his wisdom 
and goodness. 
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FEBRUARY Xlll. 

Short Duration of Snow, 

We soc the instability of the snow, and the rapidity 
with which it disappears when played upon by the 
siin.beanis, or exposed to the effects of a humid mild 
nir, and fiequont showert. Frequently the whole 
aspect of iiiiture, in a few hours, assumes a new ap. 
pearance, and scarcely a trace of snow is left behind. 
Hy these sudden changes we may justly he reminded 
ol the inconstancy and vanity of all hiitnan affairs. 
K\ery season, and every variation that jheir succes. 
sioii induce^, declare to us with a loud and impressive 
voice, that all is uncertain, all vain, and of short 
duration. If we look around us through the vast held 
of nature, shuH we find any thing which is^not fragile 
and perishable? Ifow soon are we bon ft of the plea. 
sur<*s of aense^; scarcely do we begin to enjoy them 
wiieii they cliuleour eager grasp ! Oheti when the sun 
first gilds the earth we are light, easy, gay, and con. 
tent, smiling with comfort and plenty : but eie night 
has drawn her sable curtain, ciOr pleasure Is fled, our 
enjoyment ceased, and grief weighs heavy on our 
aching heart. Where exists the Individual who, at 
some period or other, has not cruelly felt the uncor. 
tainty and shoit duration of terrestrial joys, and who 
has nut know n the pangs of disappointed hope? W hat 
is more iuconstant than the favours of fortune, or 
more uncertain than the continuance of life and the 
blessings of health? Yet whilst we are in possession 
of these benefits, such reflections seldom or never 
occur ; like those who, tempted by the beauty of some 
winter's mom, salty out unprepared for the storm, 
which at that season they ought to expect. Whilst 
fortune smiles, and we live in a round of gaiety and 
pleasure, we laugh at all fears of their ever failing, 
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and daplw idl &oi^ti of pMparinf for as avil 
But iiectiag aatha (novlnsRMtb tlw niii.beain8 are all 
the etyoymeats and graB^caBaat vMcb do not arito 
from the lofaeiteo'of B m «x«rciae of the 
in(nd« and the leeUnga^of Ad haut;' eolBvate tho»«, 
and ;fott will WeaaMed toe^jof aporBonof that 
feUcify which, eodtawtirfor etrai^tho' aava reward of 
virtue and a welUipeat Ufei> ’ 


FXBAVAdr XIV. 

, The Creation. 

Taa Bam was when this eartbi Ae heavens, and 
levotviag enns, existed not : .Gt>d ordained their 
being, 'and at M* almighty wiM- they arose. .Before 
that period tiie whole was one huge and ihepelos* 
mass, wliere ooafiisioo roied and chaos held her em- 
pire ; Ae earth was wittmut form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the faoe trf.the deep. On the first day 
•of the oreaiion the ap^t of God moved ppon Ae face 
of Ais rude aint Aminas hoap^ Which ouw felt a 
moBon penetrate MhHp.lp. the. ceatlim .flroin above and 
beneath, and ell arotind^ -fie seidy tot there bo light» 
and Aere was light.} and God cnUedrAe llglit day, 
and Ac darfciwu.hhl^led oighA Hitherto the « atrrs 
aod the earth inwh eowGuedkid hagrther, oodistA- , 
guishad fiwn amA other. God sopavated Aem, add 
said. Let there' he a firmassest in the midst of Ae 
waters, Md let it dhridc. A* waters from the waAn. 
.And (sod omMA Ae firmament, ao4 divided Ae waters 
which w«m above Aefirmaideat, .and it was sot and 
God called th« Brmapwnt heared.* and the evenAg 
and the mominf mere the second day. The waters 
still cnveiwd Ae thee of AeearA, when, op the Aird 
day, God tnid, Let Ae wiUcrs npdor Ae heaven be 

Vot. I. C 
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gatli«r^d togeAo* ynto oii« place, and let the dry land 
appear; let the earth briag forth grMR» the herb 
yMdtfig acedy had the fraiUtree yielding fruit after 
its kind: ahd it arae so. On the fourth day God 
Vaid, Let there be lights In the firmameni of ndaven 
to divide the day frotti the night ; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for^days, and for years : 
and It vras so. The son appeared as the greater light 
to rule the day, and the moon, with inferior splendour, 
to rule the night ; the stars also were then created. 
On the fifth day God said. Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life; and 
immf^dtatrly the whales rolled in the ocean, and the 
seas teemed with life : and the winged fowl he gave to 
possess the air. And God blessed them, saying, Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas ; 
and let fowl mulliply in the earth. 

And 6od said, I^eithe earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind, cattle, and croeping thing, and 
bmt of the earth after hb kind: and it was so. 
Every thing was now ^prepared; and God created 
man, to whom he gave dominloti over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowls of the atr, and over cattle, 
and over ail the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon ihevwlii. For this parpose he 
created him iirhis own ioiage, after his own likeness, 
and endued with a ratiofial sovLi' As a companion to 
man he created woman, with equal gifts and equal 
mle: to them both he ^ve dominion over the garth 
and all created things, and wijth them berried from 
all the works which be had wrade. 

Can ady one refihetupob this sublime history with, 
out bein|, kstonisbed at the powei> the intelligence, 
and ififimtb wisdom mabifesied In the works of the 
creation i Or can any one peruse it without pausing 
a while to admll^ the ginndeur of the objects and the 
aubUmiiy of the design ? Wherever we cast our view 
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ve t|i« XfTQioU of a dlxiQlty^ wlio«a |^ory tbe 
Ii«faven9 dcclavc^ whose po^r aalfinttod their extent 
gives to know. It is oi|fy by being led from the sight 
i4 Ibe object of the creation to a contemplation ot 
the Otvliiltii of his attribtites^ and of our own real 
condition# ^ that we derive any true ben** tits from 
their peesoyiee, or even that we disserve jfo be in* 
habitants of this fair universe* But we cShnot ac» 
knowledge the greatness and the glory of God Jii 
the works of the ereatiofi» without otir souls being 
enlarged, and our hearts penetrated with Jove and 
gratitude for the Divnio Author* If this truth were 
univorsany f<lt, we shoiticl have little need of co. 
ercioti to deter men men fromvict, or of lecluroa 
to excite them to vlrtne. I^ot tho^e whose feelings 
are not yet rallous, walk abroad and coniemplato 
nainre, where they will find objects sniheient to arrest 
their attention, to excite their utmost admiration, 
and to call foi th Utelr charity aii4 their love. Here la 
the source of every thing that is great, noble* and 
exalud; of every thing that is sublime, beautiful, and 
enrapturing; and beiw is ever to be found the Al. 
mighty God, who alone is worthy of our homage, our 
praise, and our adoration. 


m»04Ry Rv. 

O/drutes^ i«* 

Wfing we attentiTely eaamlpe the bodies of dif- 
ferent animals, we discover many adrantages which 
they possess oyeg; mo. Many of them have bodies 
much stronger and more eompatet than those of the 
human spertus. Most of them at tbelr first entrance 
into the worid ace capable of using idl their limbs* of 
seeking for their foa^ amd of following the Instinct 
imparted Co them by nature; and are aotliwld to the 
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crttei'id!iBrfng 9 iNlitch m eitperfaice tn oor fufsacf* 
a«i4 irlikh so ofteo injure rottr coOBfitotion. And 
Ytlmi nil ttdiMfotiie kisHnot ood sagaiiUjr they display! 
What oddms ftiid Skill they In tin usoof ihetr 
tens«s ! How eaqaisito Is senso smoll i llww 

ydeScIng their sight! Kww rapldt how oimUe^ how ac- 
tive all jlboir movements ! How they speed and fiy 
along! iRiid if we consider the wonikrffil structure of 
some of their organs, the noble and majestic figure of 
some animals, we shall iind, with re6f>ect to bodily 
perkciions, we often yield to» yr scarcely equal, 
many of the hrute creatioh. * 

Some people are so weak as to complarn that God 
has not given them the wings of the eagle, the force 
and speed of the fiery courser, the subtle smell of the 
dog,' the eye of the hawk, and the agility of the stag. 
But such desires are the ofi'spring of ignorance, of 
folly, And of presumption t OT men, who do not feel 
that they possess a soul nhirh enables them to soar 
far above these Animals, and to mahe all their powers 
serve the rourenienre of matt# 'Without mind wc 
should indeed 'be inferior ^obttttes^, which so far ex. 
cel ns in bodily powers ; but thby enjoy thiwe advan* 
tages td enable them to live ip^^is*stato allotted them 
without the reasoning Realty t for miserable Indeed 
would have been ibelr lot, did not possess their 
present Udvantagea^' pr^wtre^y JN^ of {reason, 

lO a state of sUvery^ Uyi^g.^ft6 be butchered, or 
to perpetually toll lor th#beimi^orinaii. 

Wc have here rencf M caC^tuwdmM the wisdom 
and merry 6f i^rosideiice, iHto hhs thus fonuedtlie 
brute creitlott. Wa'see hIs wtsdohi In ' havitog givefi 
Ibcm Instinct, stgadtyi^^ >nd "strength, lb a certain 
drgriu, pro^ortl^ate to their btHwisHfet ; audihide 
n]\ AubservWt to mnn : htid hia'HhMy {S'^mmaifeat In 
their entfre iglioriaiiee of their siiita!^; 'They possess 
nil tlie pleames tliey mre capdble tf enjoying, bat 
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'tlKy camrat anfi«fp»la tfril, i|or thiak iMgroad tkc 
pn^rot aiQiiM*«t t ConM^ for thia life onlj, tiwjr can. 
not in thooght peootralo Ottkoown re|0«ii$, nor feel 
any ^eaanrobnt frooi tii« acOfeit whilai the nind of 
mao, Amliog nothing state of existence worthy 
to rest opoii, reposes in eoniidence upon ihoeertaintr 
of a future state, where ail its powers will shine with 
nnclondeii iustie. 


FRBItVARY XVI. 

^ 0/ tke Moon. 

Or the heavenJy bodies, next to the son, (ho 
moon has (be most saiptaiy ioflnence upon our esrtk} 
and though her grandeur and beauty did not mark her 
as an object highly woriJiy of our attention, she 
would yet be so from the very great benefits she pro. 
duces. With the naked eye wc can discover several 
phenomena in the moon ; sro find she is an opake 
IkmI}, with her lumiaotts part always opposed to (he 
sun, shining only byrefiecting the sun’s light; hence 
it follows that that sMo which is next the son is en- 
lightened, whilst (he other half mnst be dark and in. 
visible; when exadiy opposite the sno she appeals 
with a ronnd illnmiiM orb, stbieb wo rail the full 
moon, iiy her dontinnai ohanges we know that she ^ 
shines with a bonosted light ; for if the li|^t was her 
own, being globular, we should alwayl see her with a 
full round orb like thceon. ^o terns loand Uw earth 
•ace in twenty.four hours, and feiishes her eompieto 
revolution in about ferewly-nism days and a half, Bnt 
what we ean ^tNMfyt by ^ nakied -gye is far abort of 
what we diseovor by tho aM of tdcao^a, and aacer. 
tain by nice ctleuimom. How grant are pnr oldtga* 
tlona to thoscoenligldcacd men wbo bare exfeaded the 
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limlifof our kdowMg* ** by searches xiid diaeo^criea, 
vhkh cMitkle uji to form more dktinet and cerlain 
notijUQii of tbe heavenly bodies! By meani of thcSr 
^profound iiirestigaiioits wt now know that the moon, 
«H>pereatty »o bmall, ia but thirteen times teas than 
this earth ; its diameter U iltSO miles, and its distance 
from the earth's centre SIOiWO* Upon the face of 
the moon several spoU are discoveied vkibto even to 
the naked eye* Some of these arc pale and obscure, 
others more luminous, ns they reftect more or less 
light. The luminoits spots are high mountains, which 
the sun^s light from Ihhir lofty summits; and 
the dark spots are the transparent ftulci bodies of seas, 
which from their nature absorb most of tUsTnysof 
light, and rcBect very few.* These discoveries, to 
which we can oppose no wetl^^grounded objection, 
inform ns that the moon* is a body tnueb more coit» 
stderahle and of greater cofiscqnencc than ignorant 
people have imagim^d. The magnitude, the dKtauce, 
and all that we have hitherto discovered respecting 
this planet, afford us fresh proofs of the almighty 
power of the Creator. But outi this vast body ha\e 
110 other Qsc ami destlnatioo tiuiii to itlume this earth 
during the night i CaU this body, which in many re. 


* As this opialou Is regarded try some te be erroaeoos. It 
nmy be lOHirurtive to <|a«ite thoi of Mr* mtrgusos, n ho says, 

** Those darh paru of ihe ummmi, whito'iitre fonaetiy thought 
* to he sesi, ore now foeod to hooolg mst deep catWice and 
plocses which reflect oot the shaS llghl so sMni^y as others, 
haviitg wfuiy caverns and pits whose shadows fldl wKhUi them, 
and are always dark oh the sMe nest the wuii which demoo* 
fimtfi iheir loitiif hoUow « aid most of thcid p Itshave liult 
ioohsUkebinochstiaadliw wUhia them, and cOMlag shadows 
olio, which CAQio these mams to appeof darker thoa oflters 
which have fewer of Im remorkam cavarwb AH them op- 
prOinioces show that thffdaiwaoscasiathesMNHii far If there 
werl; their safflieei wouldsq^pear aaoeili oml evea Uke ifceit 
oa the fotth/ WJS, 
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i^prcts resembles our world, and appears calr.iilaM 
to perform the same ends, and fo which this earth 
itself serves as a moon, be created merely to pioducc 
the ebbing and flowing of the seh, and some other of 
the advantages we derlve.from U? Can U be supposed 
that the suiface of a boily some huntlreds of thousands 
nf square miles in extent should be destitute of living 
creatures? Would the ftifinite Being have left this 
immense space empty and desert? We cannot j-econ- 
cite such a supposliioti with the wisdom and goodness 
of Ctod ; let us rather suppose that he has estahlislud 
hisi empire in the moon as well as in our world, and 
that he receives aspirations of gratitude from millions 
of creatures whoadqre the same God, the same Father 
and Saviour, as do the iiihafiitants of this earth, and 
for the happiness of whom God has the same cares 
and solicitude as for us* 

But as our knowledge upon this great and lutcnst* 
ing subject must necesbarily be limited, at pies^nt let 
ns be grateful for the certain and known bcncBls we 
receive from the 'moon, in which the tender (.arcs of 
J'rovidence for man are evidently, manifest. The 
muon is so near to us that we receive from her more 
light than from ail the flxed stars together ; by this 
means we have a noble and sublime object to con. 
template, and receive incalculable advantagis from its 
presence ; since by its light We enjoy a continued 
day, and arc enabled lo travel in safety and with 
pleasure, at well as parsue many necessary occopa-* 
dons.' By Hs means we can also exactly measure 
time, imd tbroogh the medium of the alnaana<>k the 
vulgar are benefited by the abstruser studies of the 
philosopher, Lord OmipotenI I I adorW thy wisdom 
and goodness in ibe light of the moon as in that of (be 
sun. As 1 conlemplate Ibe heavens which thou hast 
formed, the grandeur fills me with admiration anil 
astonishment. May O Lord! lift up tbc eyes of 
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tny vndfrstftfidiiig fo thee, ht ehoje til terrestrial 
objects I To thee, who hat ereaied all these magni. 
fieent riobes, aod wisely arranged them for oer bene, 
fits. The starry heavens, which iUomioe the winter 
nightSf antiotti^ thy majesty, and attest the infinity 
of thy empire 1 


F^BRUAl^Y XVir. 

RuinferiilUea the Barth. 

Tiif. fertility of the earth chiefly depends upon the 
moisture which it receives from rain and aqueous 
vapours. If the irrigation of the earth depended 
upon the care and laboor of man, his toil would bo 
unceasing; and with all his exerUons he could not 
prevent the desolating cflFocts of dryness and famine. 
Men might assemble and unite all their forces, tliey 
might exhaust their rivers and their fonotains, without 
being able to supply the creation with a sufficiency of 
moisture to prevent the plants and vegetables droop* 
ing and perishing for want of water. Hence we 
see how necessary it is that the exhalations and ra. 
pours should be collected and retained in the 
clouds, which, by the aid^of winds, shower down 
fertility upon the earth, by refreshing aod renewing 
the vigour of plants, trees, and vegetables. The tree, 
.sures so exuberantly teeming on the earth’s surface 
are richer than (be gems of Uolcondaor the mines of 
Peru; for we can five without gold aod w;iihout 
silver, but without herbs and grain wo could not 
exist. The advantages of rain are incalculable; it 
entirely renovates the face of the earth, and the fur* 
rows of the field eagerly drink the descending waters. 
The seeds develope their beauties, and the labours of 
the husbandmao are rewarded. The farmer vorkti^ 
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owai, plants, and God tha increaiia. Man dons 
all depni^ DThai t^ean^ 

with a pvotftcti^' and 

vi?ilieii.lliaa to thair 

nonr|»1ih|i«jt h: yaat with his 

bMtellts, and caniaf lita to succeod rach 

olhor, that moo «r0 ttH 0%“ and supported, 
but thtrir ItaaH^ oferttow wicb joy and jjaicty. 

Thesfiowers fall opon flfo paMtiros of the wilder* 
iK**S and l]w little hilb rfjoice on every side. The 
'ields are while with dorfca, the valleys are covered 
fthcorn; ih. , ^hoot for juy, they also sing. Bless 
’ kImJ n‘i 'tr (M yonr Cre^ort by Iiis order the 
‘0 I, aiul •lUecc^ OHO another with 

'•: V ! - legMb, , Kor ns the rains descend, and 
»{h is t* jth d with fertlli^aod verdore-, God 
e( lus lihtMdl hand, and showertdown blessings 
1 < t « *'• coiiii^rku rrctive theiw, and joy and 

: ‘ ’ " »h. Let i}H then adore the Creator, 

"0 " ' *■ j'\v «*ni of praise to his honour and 

r 04 / i'‘w r and ever. 


TFJCnilUARy JtTItl, 

O f the Shortness md ^ti^* 

Wk require frequent waraUtgs io ^dueo us to re« 
fleet on the shortness and uncertainty of life* Saph 
remcmbranct's are highly useful: for we have natu* 
rally a strong inclinafioti to drive from ouv miitds all 
ideas of death ; and if that ws» not the cijm#; tliere are 
itIWays a thousand carts, nod litfnmieriAlo fpi|let of 
disMpation, which divert us from thinking up4m one 
end, or which render such thoughts of little emcaey* 
It is however necessary often to reflect upon this state^ 
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which one day or other must anive; and b}' fre«^ 
quently and duly eoiitaniplating ity we shall meet its 
approaches wirh tiraincss) and not sink overcome by 
fear, fa this season of the year many images of death 
daily present themselves before our eyes. Nature 
everywhere deprived of those beauties ami fasrinatirii; 
charms which in sninmer d« lighted our view and Idled 
our souls with plrasitre; the fields and the warden 
where we ha\e so often walked with delight, and 
inhaled the gentle breezes that wafted over a thonsand 
fragrant flowers, conteyed the sweetest perfumes and 
balmy aiis« where every seiis.^ was joy» are now de- 
serted, wild, desolate, and forlorn ; nought is svvn 
around but une wide waste of bleak sieiility, wherr 
1)0 verdure delights, no Tariety charms, and night 
UMirps the day. 

Perhaps (his may be a, just; representation of some 
now flourishing In the pride of ^ouih and the ft^il 
vigour of intellect and gaiety of heart ; when old 
shall weigh heavy upon them, and all their foiincr 
vigour, cheerfulness, and alacrity bhall have ceased 
when the infirmities pe 4 Uiliar to that slate, and a 
temper soured by vexation and disappointment, will 
no longer bear the amusements and pleasing society 
they formerly delighted in; and when they no lougir 
posNUhN attractions to render them agreeable or eu'i) 
supportable companions. The tedious aud gloomy 
clays of sudh an old age will be a burthen, from the 
oppression of whftk every rational being wilt long to 
be relieved. Though the days of winter are so short 
wc have no reason to compiatn, since there are so few 
attractions to induce os to walk abroad in this season : 
neither should we regret that the period of life is of 
short duration, but rather consider it as a blessing, 
since its way is often strewed with thorns and beset 
with evils ; and many have to drink of the cup of 
misery even to the dregs. 
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' ' Many animals pass thn wfnter in a profoanil sVp, 
ftotn ^vhtt'h th^y tio tici^ beghi to awaken till they feel 
the miUl and reanimating heat of the sun communicate 
^lutiiy to thrfr system. The long night of winter 
steaU upon us nncxpectedly in the miifst of our orciu 
patians. and interrupts our labours t «nd here we may 
pMcrhe a lively im«*ge of ihenIgMof deaths which 
often airhes when least Oxpected and when hast 
Huhtd for, la the midst of a thousand projects aiijl 
Hrhem*»s of future felicity and of future gruodeoii» 
whon pethaps on the eve of some great and Impoi^aut 
tunsartion, the cold hand of death presses on our 
tve.lids, aiid they ard^or eter seated with darkness: 
when this soTemii period shall arrivSi may the 
f houahfs and the actions In which \fe are at that instant 
iMi^ragtdf bear the torch of truth to be applied ; and 
wj} nc nut shrink from the trial I Tims we may 
4 ) dtiniafly derive the most aseTiil and benehcial 
ii actions from the changes etFcoted by w inter ; and let 
Us not fear often to contemplate those Images of 
death, from which we may gala many essential ad van* 
fages. Lei us make ouraefyes faroiliar with the idea 
of our latter end, diid \H It fh every situation of life 
come homo to oar hearts : we shall then be able lo 
receive the awful messenger wl^mwi dread ; it will be 
a consolation to us in tnisforlfiiiei k friend and faithful 
counsellor in prosperity^ and W Ijileld agaikst every 
temptatiofi. ^ , 


FfiBRUAKY %n. ^ 

PrincipU iff Comhnafioe generolljf ikr^^gkf^u^ 

Nature» 

Ooaiwo the long nighta of winter, when the cold fai 
ioteuse, fire b a benefit which ite i^not too highly 
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prize or acktiowiedge. How comfortltsV 

and miserable we should bO If combustible m»iUerf 
were not abnbdautly diffused throi^^h nature ! They 
are conUined in sulphur, in amma) fat, in oils, in wax, 
in vegetables, in bltitmons, &!;. And though ikeso sub* 
starreet appear Inaellve, no sooner are they ignited 
than they ertnee abijindaiit activity and motiou. igiii« 
lion may be prtftirWd by the collision of bodies 
having proper actm to the air; thus with a dint and 
steel stHkiog agaiu^t e^irh other «parks are produced ; 
niid this is the ordinary %vay in which the lire we use 
for domestic pur^Hises is obtaiusd« iWl we are satis^* 
fled with enjoy mg the coiitiniral seryliWs that this 
viemenr performs, without ‘ troubling oorselrus to er|. 
ipitre how it is produced. If we were more atlcntiie 
to the causes of certain natural f^^heomneiia, we should 
evrry*w1iere tind proofs of infinitu wisdom and good* 
ness* With the most beneficial views God has dif. 
fused throughout nature the principle of combustion 
in such a rariety of substances, that we can convert 
it to ail kinds of useSf and enjoy Its useful power 
upon every occasion. Ilappy should we be If wo 
only accustomed ourselves to pay more attention to 
the benefits we dally receive (Vum the bountiful hand 
of God ! . But 1 fifiar it Is their roostant occarrence 
which renders us callOUt and indifferent to such high 
marks of iDivine Favour* And yet the proofs that we 
daily receive of the Ibodnesa^of God are those which 
we can least of oU' pass by ; they are such as most 
peculiarly deserve to be acknowledged with joy and 
nnceasiiigvgraiUiuie* t^et os then often rt*8ect upon 
our wise merciful Creator^ and whilst we rejoice 
in his blessIngSf let us not forget (he source from 
whence tb^ fiohr, .nor cease to remember that by 
again dispensing to less forinnate beings those benefits 
the goodneas of God has enabled ns to obtain, wo 
most effectualiy rendef our graiitode acceptable to the 

ltd. 
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the Sfa$OH$. 

Titoi’oo of tlte *ub no* fall obliqoeijr upon 

onr part of tho dearth, and ali atar M49 are under the 
iadueoce of freeaUif wttMb^ there are eottiitriee which 
enjoy atl the yoadi of iprlf^ ; otheri, where the rich 
harviet repays the toilto|C boebaDdineii ; and others, 
where the autumnat fruita luiuriatc. So equalty has 
l)i\ me Wisdom regulated the revolutioas of tliasea* 
sons, and distributed to ail his creation, at didereot 
snaiions, the same blessings, liis hearenly lore is ex* 
tc nrfed alike to all the hdi^ which be has creatAd, 
w iihout regard ^to any particular country or people ; 
It is sulheJent i^r him (hat they require his asaistance. 
U He rays ol hli goodness shioe upon Iho desefts of 
Arabia, as woH as oti the dtmling plains of Europe ; 
4iid eitlier pole confesses his Divine Regard. But if 
God hnt so eqimiijr distiihntcd the biesuugi of this 
life, some will be«r^y to ask why .certain eauntrics 
are deprived of the ehamis of spring, whilst others are 
so abundantly favoured i * Why the sun's rays are 
dlftbsed so parrlally^ that fai same cHmates the oighls 
as well as days oontmuc for meiitbs f And why, to* 
wards the poles, the conntiiea covfced wUh ice are 
not as beautiful and fertile as out .plaint and valleys ? 
Bfit who are you who prasttme Id ash nock qouaiiotii i 
What rigki kave you to call the loilnHo Ood to an aO* 
count for the manner in which he regutaieidhe world I 
Ye phond and presumptuous men, team humilUy, andi 
aoknowledge the traces of dupmne Wkdam in those 
things which your want of intelli|efice makcH appear 
a fault, itehaps you Imagine that ProrUcaoehas re* 
fused to ceftahi pacts of tte earth ahe advaat^ses and 
the eo^ymeutf which are lavishedt with a psofuse 
hand, upon oUwr mofe iavousol idiaies* fiuoh a^ap- 
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$ome peop!«r take of natoio ; hot tkejr who «re in the 
hnbit of gmaplog whole^ nnii noii|«iting content 
with a partial yiew of things^ percfilsinnd know that 
God has given to each country aH that is requisite for 
the (ife^ support^ nnd happiness of its Inhabitants* 
Kvery thing Is arranged in the climalb where they live 
acroi^ing to their wanta, and In a liianaer the best 
calculated for (heir preserviation. 

Tht‘ length of the clay Tarles in different parts of (he 
glohCi according to certain rules ; there is scarcely an 
inhabited country which ^‘siiti favours with his 
presence longer than sttoihery only the times tn which 
he is visible are different. The inhabitants of the 
torrid zone enjoy da>s and nightaof jsit equal length, 
whilst: those of the cOotigoou^ aonei hare this (‘quality 
onl> twice in the ytvin Though the suo^ by his aamoal 
course, gives winter to one ^iintry whilst another 
enjoys summer, ho never fails to retoin again to inu 
part his blcasingt; and If, during our winter, the days 
are not so tong us the nights, tiie surntDcr amply com. 
pensates for thedifferencot and though the inhabitants 
of the frigid apUc are dhpKved of the sun’s light fur 
several inontho, tb(»y afterwards enjoy it for months 
tog«*ther ; vegetation Is rapid ; and In the absence of 
the sun they enjoy a limg twHig 6t. 

Where then is the couittry which does not receive 
the murks of Oivluls LnvU ? otr ihe^region in wKich thd 
traces of u mercifMf Creator may not^ be discovered t 
Where is the hetAg whihh dues not experience tho 
goodness of God In eveiy season 1 or which docw not 
rejoice to live under his dominion ; and whose heart 
does not oversow with joy sod giwtitudelor the num. 
berless blesih^(i shed'hbrodd on the fhee^f the earth i 
May wd more and mclra feel oitr minds enlarged and 
*^>onrhearts warmed wHh that pore and heaVciSly lone 
which the alUbaau(ldbi»l God of nature has for tho 
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*w<n^k 8 0f bi« emtion! M«f this happj feeling be 
the pprtkm nf fftery InJiiriaiiaJl I And may we aver 
»be'fpttnd amptigsi tna number of tkoie who endeaTour 
to know |he Almighty, by imiutiog, to the tttmodt of 
their ability, in love, in virtue, and in true charity, 
the eaampic of Him, whose sun ahinea npon the poor 
as well as' on tho sith^on .An goilty as npbn the 
innocent I 
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Vdlity of OUT Senses cmsiderei* 

Mak is posmsed of senses, through the medium of 
which lie may acquire information and ideas of sur« 
rounding objects. Our eyes euablo ns to perceive 
ditlWeot objects by the rays of light, being reflected 
from them : by this Oicaiis also we become acquainted 
with the diftWronce of colours ; ijy our ears we know 
the dtiimitt sounds which vUnraie on the.air ; by tho 
scMtscs of taste and soieil diifcrent odours gitd proper* 
ties of bodies become kuoyrn to us ; and by the t^ense 
of feeling we receive the sensations of kot and cold, 
of wet and dry, oftard and soft, &c^ , HoW miserable 
should wc be if deprived ^ thm sonmr Jf bereft 
of sight/ how should we preset ved iroth the dan* 
^rs which surroand oss^or be jsbte to ptprido for our 
support ? ^ We sliould no loirger dsaiTo, phtsmjiso unf 
improvement from oontomplating the grand spectacle 
of the heavens, the he||afi<N of the eonntry, or the 
great objects of nature ; and the delight wc receive 
from the .presence of our feUow^iCrmitures, particu^ 
larly of those whose minddUumlned face displays the 
culture of their souli^ Would reasr- Without the 
sense of hearing wn could not enjoy the. reciprocal 
cohirounicatfOB of thought; noabe rapt inlo oblivion 
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oi care hj the toothing soaodt of pldtltlte niefody^ it 
exeU(>d to joy and to pteasure l^morojoeuoidl ttmins. 
Without toAto and thtell wo ththiid bo deprived of fL* 
thousand agreoablo aonsatidBS^ and ahoold be subject 
to numerous inconvi^ieiites ; and without the sense of 
feel tug wo thoufd bo tondee^ ici'u^ablo of arrirltig at 
any degreo of perfoctiotl in Ifao alts, .or of providing 
for our nemsities. We cannot thim too much rejoice 
and bless God that wo ard enabled to soe^ hedr, fcel^ 
and speak. 

Let us then adore oor Creator, and acknowledge 
and celebrate his goodness ; let us oiler up songs of 
joy and hymns of glory and of thanksgiving to the im« 
mortal God, and let our ears attentively iUtnn to the 
harmonious voice of myriads chanting his praise. 
May we never despise the value of oiir senses, 

which have all been given us for the noblest purposes ! 
How wo shouU dishonpnr dtu liberal boitii^ of 
Heaven and the admirable structure of our boefy, If 
we only employed our scfises'ln ifte pursuit of vain 
pleasures, oV in the graliScation of sensual i|^ I 
Wretched and contvmpllblp Indeed h the man vmo 
has no higher delight, -no mom exaltdd fecHn^s, iban 
in sensual cmjojroent; whd' fs ted withihe 

eabaustleiw treasures Of a. mind i 

The p^drWlU arrive irhetii the pledkoreaof sense 
must cemin^iiskedi the eye end no longer be gmttlioi 
with the views, natorc^^Die ear no longer receive ihr 
euft Soimds of the Snte^ iQ^r^the taste be susceptible of 
jli ajDOWStpmed seneatloiifl^ The time will arrive when 
aU outwand objects wlU .no more interest or pialte any 
impvessWoii the senses* Mow^ miserable Hien wiU 
Ira the lot of those who Imve basked in the sun during 
tfaeir youth, given themsdves up to every species of 
seiitutal gratilElcatioci, and neglected to prepare, by oul- 
fivatiilg thek mi%ds, for tboevll day» whep iheir fei^^c 
and emaciated bodies are sinking beneath a load of 
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' Infirmities, and irtoi trUl have nothing to rouse 
their mental energies^ Which have long since been anni. 

' hilaMf uolhitig to t^er and encourage their droop, 
ing spirits, noting to satisfy their Impotent desires. 
May we erer be enabfed, through Divine flavour, to 
make a proper use of otir senses, and nerer lose sight 
of the great end f<tr which we were created ! Let us 
commiserate the condition of those unfortunate b<dngs 
\lfo are dcfectiTe fu their senses, and do all in otrr^ 
power to rendor their existence easy and comfortable ; 
and by such conduct we shall best show our gratitude 
for tile supestor perfection wc are blessed with. 


FEBI>UAIIY XXII. 

“ The Sonl becomes elevated by refecting upon God* 

When we give up our hearts to Cod, we begin to 
answer the end for which we were created, and enjoy 
a portion of that felicity which is reserved for the 
blessed in Heaven. Ilow contemptible and iiisigiiifi. 
cant afe all the amusements of the world, when our 
hearts have been rejoiced and ameliorate, and our 
tnjnds expanded, by reflecting upon God and Christ 
Jesus ! When I compare tny imperfections and in* 
ability with the infinite majesty of God, how littla 
and humble 1 appear ; bow my pride is lost and con. 
founded in the infinity of Divine Perfection ! and how 
I long for the glorious period when 1 shall be more 
nearly acquainted with the everlasting God ! But am 
I sufficiently Impressed with the inestimable advatt. 
tages which the frequent reflection upon God will 
produce, in order to give tee firmness to employ my. 
self in such a pleasing duty ite often as I am required i 

voL. I. a 
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Alas ! in&traci of filling tny miiid with this great and - 
bubllme object, my thoughts too often ramble upon 
trivial and perishable subjects : instead of fixing my « 
desiies upon the nieditatioii of Divine Wisdom ; 
instead of loving and cherishing the bright essence and 
ponei of this Eternal Deiug, which unites every thing 
that is good, great, and amiable, and alone can make 
me liappv ; 1 perhaps ft el no pleasure but in grati- 
ticaiioii of my senses; my atfections are placed mi 
tenestrul objects, and 1 only love those things ulurh 
are pciinhabb*, and which cannot contribute to my 
h.il'jMTic^s. May my past experience render me more 
wise ill future! Till now, I have only loved and set 
luy h urt upon iomporal things, w hich arc still more 
uiu'orlain and perishable than myself, 

Dut at present, through the grace of God, iny eyis 
arc opened; 1 perceive a Being, which has raised me 
up out of nothing, which Ims given me a soul whose 
df'ires cannot rest shoit of eternity— a Being in 
wiiom en'ery perfection and vhtue are united, and to 
whom 1 will consecrate my heart, and devote iii}8elf 
for ever, without reserve, and from whom I will ever 
receive all my consolation and delight. I will ex. 
change tliose earthly enjoyments, which Lhave lutherto 
preferred to the blessings of Heaven, for advantages 
incompargjily more real and permanently substantial. 
And though I still continue to make a proper use of 
the good things of this life, they shall never make me 
forget the love of God; but whilst I use them, and 
whilst I feel nijself bcheliled by their good GlVecCs, 
when not abused, they shaU serve as a constant me. 
inorial of the goodness of God, aud call forth my ac. 
knowlodgments and grateful sense of his kind care and 
solicitude for my welfare. Whenever 1 partake of 
any outward good, 1 will say to mjself, If 1 &iid so 
much sweetness in the enjoyment of cartlily things, 
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and beii^ only acquainted with a very small part of 
the works of God, that knowlodae is so delightful, 
how happy and glorious will be my stale when initiated 
into the mysteries of Heaven, and favoured wifh a 
portion of the purity and perfections of Godl How 
great is (he felicity of the saints, who see him as he 
atid live in the constant participation of his Divtno 
Communion ! 

if those pleasures which can only be enjoyeil* 
through the medium of a frail and perishing b(Hly,.havo 
the power of so agreeably alfceting my mind, wipit' 
must be its delight and ccstacy when, divested of ali^^ 
its fetters and tmpedi men ts, it has winged its flight to 
the regions of bliss, and uninterruptedly enjoys tho 
pleasure arising from its own workings ; never 
wearied with thinking, nor Injured by incessant ac» 
tioTi ; but over employed upon the sublimcst images 
in the presence of the immortal God ! If the gentle 
rivulets that so beautifully irrigate the rarlh are so 
pleasing, if a ray of light is so virifving, how admira*. 
ble must be the great Source and First Cause of the 
torrent of the rivers, the Living Fountain of all joy 
and excellence ! how gloriously pre-eminent tho 
Author of the blessed sun, the rays of which only have 
such great power ! 

From what we already know of God -lyiirough his 
works, we may form some anticipation of the glory of 
futurity, and prepare with joy and with gladness for 
the happy moment, when the soul, released from its 
present dark and inferior abode, shall ascend into the 
heavens^ and enjoy that purity and exaltation, the 
reward of those who, by the proper use they have 
made of their time here, are permitted to join the 
heavenly choir of angels in songs of ccstacy round the 
throne of the everlasting God, 
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FEBRUARY XXIII. 

Causes of the Vicissitudes of Heat and Cold. 

What occasions the ^ansUion from extreme heat 
to intense cold ? By what means docs Nature etfect 
these vicissitudes ? It is certain that in winter tho 
state of temperature principally depends open the 
-iiiri V for when our giobe in its annual course round 
that luminary is so situated that its northern hemts. 
phere is turned away from the son, when the rays fall 
obliquely upon the oartMs surface, and when the sun 
remains only a few hours above our horixon, itjs im. 
possible that its rays can be so powerful as when they 
fall more perpendicularly. But the heat does not 
entirely depend upon the distance and situation of the 
nun, which annually passes through the same constella. 
tions, and is not more distant in one winter than in 
another, yet the degree of cold varies very much in 
didVrent winters. Sometimes a great part of the win* 
ter is as mild os autumn, whilst in another the deepest 
rivers are froxen, and men and animals are scarcely 
preserved from the edccts of the cold. Even in those 
countries where the days and nights, daring most part 
of the year, are of an equal length, the heat of tho 
sun is too C^eble to melt the ice and the snow on the 
summit of the mountains. Qn their heights reigns en 
eternal winter, whilst at their tase, verdure flourishes 
and summer smiles ; yet the raiy s of the son fall upon 
their ridge as well as in the valleys* From these cir- 
cumstances it would seem as if the sun was not tlio 
only cause of heat, otherwise these phenomena would 
be inexplicable. 

Nature is rich in resources, and a thousand causes 
of*which we are ignorant may assist her operations. 
We know that the winds and the atmosphere have a 
great influence upon the heat and cold of a country. 
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IFence it someiimi^^'i^ft^pens, in the midst of $utn« 
mur, when the attMtllsphere is charged with vapours, 
the heavens arc obaciined hy thick cioi|ds, and the 
north Hind blows^ that great cold is feJt ; and 'on the 
contrary in winter, when the wind is from the 'south, 
(he temperature is often mach milder* The i^ecultar 
nature of the soil may have some effect ; and the winds 
blowing over the ocean acquire a higher temperature, 
which they impart to the earth as they sweep ovgr i^3•. 
surface. \ 

These Causes, and,* perhaps, many others we do not 
yet know, influence the temperature of the air, and 
produce (he sudden alternations of beat and cold. Jot 
most of our investigations of nature we are obliged to 
stop short of the troth ; and the most able phiioso^ 
)iher8 have not been ashamed to confess how little 
they knew of her laws. We can comprehend but a 
very small part of her operations, and no doubt it is 
from the wisest reasons the Creator has concealed 
from our penetration (ho causes of so many effects 
which we view with wonder throughout the kingdom 
of JVature; but we know enough them to be iiappy, 
wise, and content : let us endeavour to use, w ith prO« 
priety, the little knowledge we use permitted to a€« 
quire, and convert it to the advantage of our fellow, 
creatures, and the glory of God; for surcli|rbc did not 
give us our faculties to be baried in sloth and indo. 
leiicc, nor to be employed lu trifling pursuits, oa to 
become obliterated or perverted for want of cuUiva* 
tion and caertion. 


FEBRUARY XXIV. 

Singularities in ike Mineral Kingdom^ 

Fuow the limited nature of our understanding, it 
would be diMcuU, If not impossible, for^ os to com* 
H 3 
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preheiid, at oncf* the whole kingdom of Nature, and 
to know and distinguUh ail the propertif^s and quali. 
ties of her productions. We shalt be facilitated in 
our search^, and assisted in our enquiry, into Nature, 
if we bt^giii by the consideration of some simple and 
detached objects, whose beauties uiil engage our at. 
tention, and whoso peculiar phenomena will solicit 
oiir regard. At present, then, 1 shall consider some 
c^biiosities met with in the mineral kingdom, amongst 
which none arc more remarkable than the Magnet. 
When suspended, one of its extremities points to the 
north, the other to the south; these arc calircl its 
poles, and they seem to contain the magnetic principle 
in greater abundance than the other parts. It does 
not appear to attract any other substancu than iron, 
or the ores of iron : if you place the north pole of one 
magnet opposite the south pole of another, they will 
be mutually attracted ; but if their similar poles, 
whether the two north or the two south poles, are 
placed together, they repel each other.* 

Merewry offers to our consideration properties 
equally remarkable, and more usefol. It is dislin. 
giiished from all other metals by its fluidity, but it 
becomes solid when exposed tq a sunicient degree of 


* Tiic mo^t docs not appear to be a stone, as the author 
has represented, buttron only, or Iron confained in stone, modi* 
fkd in such n manner ns to admit the passhge of the magnetic 
fluid I of which lUpeia known, though some suppose it to be a 
modifleulioii of the electric power: to support which they 
asset t, that iron long placed in an elevated position beeomes 
magnetic; that instruments of tron struck with lightning arc 
sometimes inaettettsed, and that two pieces of iron may be mag- 
ni^lied by rubbing them against each other in the «anie direction. 
Hoi supposing it was the electric fluid undeigoing a peculiar 
change in the non, we are still no nearer the moon ; for we are 
cquall> in the dark respecting the nature of an electric as of a 
niN^ttc fluid. U 41 their effects only with which wre are ac- 
quainted.— H. 
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Void. In a heat of 600^ it boils, and may be (otally 
rvapomtcd; exposed to the air and agitated, U. at- 
tracts a portion of oxygen, and is converted into a 
ponder called oxide, which is black, yellow, and red, 
according as the oxygen is in greater or less propor. 
tion. By the application of heat the oxygen may be 
extricated from the oxide, and the mercury again as- 
sume its original form* 

Cold IS the most precious and valuable Qf-i:!l, 
metals, not only by its scarcity, but from itsadmiruble 
propel lies. No other substance etiuals it in ductility 
and maleability- ll may ho beaten out into leaves so 
thin that one single grain of solid gold may be made 
to cover 5C| square inches, the loaf being only aX 5 \ 5 ??ff 
part of ao inch thick; and an ounce of gold upon a 
silver wire is capable of being extended J300 miles in 
length. It requires a very strong heat to melt it. 

The curious crystals of salt; the peculiar brillfancy 
of some stdocs ; the great variety of metalb ; j)etrifiod 
bodies found iioinetinies in the highest mountains ; 
and a thousand more wonders contained in mineral 
kingdom, are well calculated to awaken our curiosity 
and to excite our astonishment. No pursuit is more 
gratifying and delightful, or more divcrbilied, than 
attentive contemplation of nature. Though wo 
were to live for ages upon the earthy at|^ employed 
every day and every hour in studying and investigat- 
ing the pbcnomeiia and peculiarities uf the minegil 
kingdom only, there would mill remain a thousand 
things which we could not explain, but which, con- 
cealed from our pen^ratfon, would still more and 
more excite our curiosity. Let us thep lose no time 
in entering such a wide held of discovery ; let us em- 
ploy a part of the time we can spare from our indls* 
peiisable duties and avocations in observing nature, 
by which our mind will become improved, our know- 
ledge inorea^d} and we shall be rewarded with atery 
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innocent and durabjlii pleasure. The more we medu 
tate upon the designs of Goci. in )ii$ works, the mor« 
will our satisfaction Increase, inasmuch as the objects 
of natuie are infimtely more sublime and wonderful 
than ihc choicest producttoiis of human genius. 


FEBRUARY XXV. 

Cod’s Love for Man tJaify manifested. 

To enumerate all the blessings which the mercy of 
God has bestowed upon us from (he iirst moment of 
our existeiico to the present period, would be as ifti« 
possible as to stand upon an eminence and count the 
stars of heaven. How many benefits have we received 
in our infancy, which are now entirely forgotten ? 
From how many dangers, open or concealed^ have wo 
been delivered ! From how many impending evils have 
we <‘seapod ; and how often has God provided for our 
w ants, andi confounded the incredulity of those who 
regarded Assistance as hopeless ! Each day of our lives 
adds to the sum of the favours we have received. 
Each time that the sun illumines the eastern horizon, 
and that his departing beams leave a radiance of glory 
in the west, the goodness of God is manifested. And 
what greatef lmd more sinking proofs can we have of 
I his Divine Love, than our bfing redeemed through the 
sutferings of Jesus Christ! that we have the holy 
scriptures of truth to poiot 'out those certaiTi rules, 
which lead to life and to happiness I and that from 
our earliest infancy we are permitted to imbibe the 
pure principles of Christianity, safe from the machi« 
nations of bigotry and the terrors of persecution ! 

From these considerations, it will appear to be 
wholly impossible to number the blessings we receive 
from Qod. Let us cooSne ourselves to a single day. 
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and endeaTQiir to compote tbe mercleg we r^ei?e in 
that short space : llglit, eir^ food^ strength) a habitat, 
tion, and friends, amuseotents ami |:deasttreS| and the 
renewed powers and aetttlty of the mind, with a 
thousand others each individual may eaunierate.* 
May our minds be impressed, and our hearts softmed^ 
by these daily instances of God’s love; and by fre* 
ijneiuly meditating upon them, may our gratitude be 
rlirited, and oar virtue strengthened and improved! 
The more wo employ ourselves in such reflections,^ the 
more we shall be disposed to reverence the power of 
the Almightyi and be delighted in celebrating his 
praise* 


FEBHUAUY XXVI. 

TianquiUify of the Night. 

Thi: care of Providence to secure our repose during 
the absence of day claims the utmost gratitude and ud- 
miration. When night spreads her sable mantle o\er 
the earth, an univcrbal stillness reigns, and announces 
to all creatures a cessation from their toils, and invites 
them to soft repose. To aid this general calm, nature 
suspends the action of those things which, by their 
vivid impresiiioD, would interrupt its darwtibo. Ani^ 
mais, whose restless activity might disturb our sleep, 
have themselves need of repose ; the birds retire to 
their nests, and the dom^tip animals sleep around us. 

Biii this dead calm i« aoi alike agreeable to all; 
for many who,^ from pain, sickness, and various causes, 


* Tbe author ratculaceg that **we,rerelvo from God 12 
blessings every minute relative to. respiration ; 30 relative to 
our ondeivtaodUig and will | and 6000 relative to tbe different 

parts of o«r bodies t consequently God grants ns, each mkiute, 
6949 blesitqp, and 362,590 every bpur of life.” 
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pass their nights in dreary natchfuiness, oppressed 
trith care, no sooner lie down, than, proved upon by 
distracting thonghls, their sufferings and tluir troubles' 
seem to augment in proportion ns every thing is tran- 
quil around them; tiu-y eouni: the hours ns they 
slowlv pass, and the time drags heavily till iho first 
streaks of morning break, and the cheering rays of 
the sun resforr* to them the presence of pleasurablo 
- ol’jjerts. and the intercouisc ol their friends. 'J'l.e 
number of the.ve victims of df?ea*‘e and mental disfrat- 
tion ore few compared with the great tikiss of mankind, 
whom health of body, ensured by temperance, and 
peace of soul, obtained by good Works, always pro- 
cure sweet and nniuterrupled slumbers. After the 
fatigue.s of the day, we hail the approach of evening 
with pleasure ; and as the gloom thickens, and spreads 
a deeper shade, we feel the inllucnce of sleep gra- 
dually cli (fused over our frame, and, stretched along 
at case on the downy conch, soon confess ilsgrateiiil 
jiower. But how ofb'H docs man break in upon the 
midnight hour, and disturb the general calm of na- 
ture! The tumultuous uproar of the drunkard, and 
the wild levity of the tibertine, often trouble the re- 
pose of the peaceable, and interrupt their slumbers. 
Can these thoughtless beings ever reflect upon (heir 
general disturbance of the peace, or have any respect 
for the ordinances of God ? At the very hour of their 
heedless noise, and riotous mirth, they ore, perhaps, 
rendering moie distracted the last moments of some 
poor helpless creature that imagines a short impose 
might ease its agony, or they break the slight repose 
of some unfortiiiiato person who has long solicited it 
in vain. How happy are the true believers, who 
have passed through the sleep of death to their God ! 
They are released from all the miseries and vexatious 
of a life passed in continual dangers and alarms, and 
their repose Is no longer disturbed by iiumbeHess 
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t)ains an<1 atixieiicsl Freed from all nnserr, their 
souls no more shall be o(»pi cased by grief, nor their 
jo} be exchanged for sorrow and biUeriiess ; but bles- 
sed iu the Lord, their peace shall be perfect.*’ 


FEBBUARY XXVII. 

Winter an Embfem of Life, 

During th(3:gjfintcr days mc experience a contimu’d 
sncccsbion of viassitiules; flakes of snow, showers of 
r.'i.ii, clouds and suiishiitc, storms and calms, q.iickly 
lollow each other. Scarcely has the snow enveloped 
natiiro in its pure %eil, when it vanisJics from onr 
ilew ; and scarcely does the sun reveal his splcMidour, 
when he becomes obscured by the dayk clouds. So 
id (he moral world we witness as frequent variations. 
If, during wintor, many days aredaik, l^loomy, and 
dull, so also are many of the scenes of life ; and 
as storms and darkness are necessary and conformable 
to the wise laws of nature, so also adversity wdl 
strengthen the mind, aod render better the heart of 
man, 

VV'ho can prevent the day from being darkened by 
clouds, or our happiness fiom being the sport of con- 
tingencies, and at the mercy of other men? It is as 
impossible for our souL to enjoy an uninterrupted 
calm, as for the face of the heavens to be continually 
smooth and serene; and as impossible for our frame to 
be fr6e from pains and accidents^ as for the air to 
remain always destitute of clouds. Passions whicJi 
often produce good effects will, likewise, sometimes 
occasion the most fatal consequences, and may be 
justly compared to the storms and tempests which 
perturb the face of nature. And as the winter is a 
source afjertilitj to the earthy so the afflictions aod 
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hard tmtmcnt ire iometlmcs experience may be a 
means of Increasing our wisdom and our Tiriuos, 
Darkness teaches of betr to esteem and value the pre« 
sence of tight, tbe'^ dootlnited^ brighttiess of which 
would dazzle and fatigue our sight ; and a fine serene 
day never gives us more pleasure than when it is pre. 
ceded by gloomy and tempestuous weatlier. Neither 
should we be so sensible of the blessing*, of health if 
>Vv had not learned its value by painful experience. 

We are in general too apt to exaggeiate our evils, 
and magnify our sutferlngs ; the events of the world, 
aud the accidents of life, are rarely so lamentable, as 
ill the gloominess of our thoughts, and (ho ardency of 
our imagination, we represent them. We are so 
blinded by pride, ^elf-love, and afTectation,. that we 
consider every little evil that befals us as of the first 
consequonce; whilst we never think of the many ad- 
advantages and comforts with which we are favoured, 
and which far exceed the trifling inconveniences *we 
may suffer. Kvon what we regard as the greatest 
evils may bo converted to our nUfmirtc^ gain, if tve 
conform ourselves to the riewf oMHvine Wisdom. 
Do we not see the snow, the tempests, the winds, and 
the frost, and ali the changes of the season, are the 
means which God uses to grant new fhToars ? ' When 
the sky has long been lowering, and the clouds gather 
thick, when the storm and the tempest have threat, 
eiied, how soon has light been restored to the heavens, 
and joy and gladness again smiled on the earth ! The 
heavier the showers are, thtr sooner the clouds are 
drained ; the more tntenSe the darkness, the greater is 
She pleasure when the futi restores the day. Adversity 
only fills up a part of our life, and often when the 
storm threatens to break over our heads we are going 
to be relieved from our trouble. 

Let us therefore Imw without murmuring to the 
dispensations of Providence, and cheerfully submit to 
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tiiV eTils yro cannot avoid ; if it please the Almijirlity 
Disposer of events that our path through life shall bo 
dark, with few rays of comfort and of happiness to 
cheer us on our gloomy way, let us not repine ; but 
steadily hold on our course, iinmovod by the laugh, 
the scorn, and the censure of the worlds as the rof k 
rears its head above the waves, and remains regardless 
of their idle foaming, whilst the storm rages around. 


FEBRUARY XXVlll. 

Tftr Vlltity of Mountahu. 

Woui-n it bo more advantageous to our globe if 
the surface were more even, and not subject to so 
many inequalities ? If the super rices of the* earth had 
been smoother, so as to form one vast ev tended plain, 
might not our sight have reached farther, and our tra- 
velling from place to place been more facilitated, be- 
sides many other advantages which wc should have 
experienced i These are important questions, and de- 
serve our serious consideration r let us now, therefore, 
see whether we have any cause to be discontented 
with the present arrangement of our globe. 

From mountains and hills flow innumerable springs, 
which uniting form vast lakes and rivers. Those im- 
mense chains of mountains which extend from east to 
west, traversing a great extent of country, are sup- 
posed to condense into water the moist exhalations 
from the earth, and thus prevent their being dis- 
sipated : from the summits of the mountains them is 
thus a perpetual supply of streams, which descend to 
irrigate and fertilise the valleys below'. 

Besides their being the source of fountains and rivu- 
lets, they are also of great use in beihg the abode and 
shelter of many animals which are of great advantage 
aud service to man. They supply, without its costing 
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US .my labour, food and support to many animal<t 
-uliirh uo psfeem both for their tii'sh and their skins« 
Upon the sides of mouiitaiiis ^row and tlourish trees, 
plants, and a variety of herbs and salutary roots, 
uliirh cannot be so welt cultivated hi the plains. 
Within their bosom^ also, are * contained various 
metals and minerals; and mountains are hi^iily useful 
in sheltering us from the cold piercing blast of the 
noki'tli and east winds ; and to many countiics they are 
moie edoctiial and durable barriers against the inroads 
of 1io-)tile nations than the strongest ramparts and 
most poworfcil engines of war ; and they are, at the 
same lime, tlie most sure bulwarks against the ravages 
of (hj sea, the inundation of floods, and the devasta- 
tion of the winds. 

'riiey form the most grand and striking objects of 
iiatuie; for who can coniemplate the Alps, the ('or. 
dehors, and the Andes, without feeling emotions of 
subhinity ? or view, without astonishment and rapture, 
Pliiiliminon and Iknlomond, whose summits are lost 
in the clouds? It is true that some mountains, such as 
^Ktua and Vesuvius, are terrible from their explo- 
sions, and dreadful from the materials they contfiin ; 
causing horrible shakings of the earth, and hurling 
tire and destrnctioii far around. Hut ns we have rea- 
son to believe this partial evil is for thegcneial good 
and advantage of man, wc have no caie^e to complain 
of this peculiar arrangement of (he earth. 

Mountains then, we find, are essential to the due 
preservation of the earth ; procure us numberless ad- 
vantages ; and display, equally with the rest of the 
creation, the wisdom, power, and goodness of God. 
On the heights, as well as in the depths; on the 
ij|BttBtains, and in the valleys ; above the earth, as 
vil^ll as beneath it; the ]<ord manifests himself the 
benefactor of his creatures, and gives occasion to 
bless aud celebrate his name for ever and ever. 
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MARCH 1.. 

^ Cod 

till* 'tlK>s(rirho\i«)» liho God <hat made 

jthe hc'a^oos and th** cartbf go foriti iiatl %\evr ht:< wurk.s, 
Ami i»oe, and ac 1 |L»oiA ludgf>^ %vifh grafitudo, llie woivdcri) 
ho has i^rought«. Of all the spoctoa of knoalod^o we 
ean acquire, uoiie is moitl importanti n ^rc <igrf cdhTo, 
or more iniorcbtingi than that we g.iiu from studying 
the Works of nature i and, prupoily to answer the 
threat end for Which we wok* created, it is essential 
to become acquainted with the Dtriiiuy by consider- 
1112^ hU works: it will ensure us present as well as 
fuiiiie felicity. It is certainly right to Seek for a 
knowledge of God, as refealed in his 'Divine Woid ; 
hut we<sball scarcely embrace, with full conviciioii of 
iieart, such a revelalion, If we do hot jofwto it that 
other refection by which he ti manifested to us in 
nature as the Creator of all thipgs^ and as the comnnui 
FaUtef) I^iSTd^ and licncfaclor of the creation. And 
wo l^a pur blessjed f^ord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
whim opehitig ip his disciples the great truths of relu 
||^on».otter^a 4 « meptiun of the worka of nature, ami 
uU hmfpre from a eemaideration of the sub. 
ihe mpflA and Um physical world present 
|p.li^modiiailpa things spiritual and heavpnly. 

5 Ph» freqntnt study of the great volume pf nature is* 
sufficionOy noble, and worthy the atteiitioii of man ; 
by iCnvc leant those truths which declare to us the 
immense grandeur and gtorlouH attributes of God ; 
wp are taught to know, and properly estimate, our 
own limited powers and faculties, and become better 
ncquaiiUed with the obligaiioiis we ow'e for the Lies, 
sings we receive. Those who despise this study, and 
think it beneath their notice^ only draw down upon 
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tliPHisolvrs blsame and disgrace, and deserve tlio core- 
jiassion of their fellow-ciXMturcs. The advantage's of 
reason are never moic felt than svheu our faculties aio 
employ ed in meditating upon the perfection of God 
displayed in his ivorks: never does the mind so ex- 
pand, and the imagination take such bold flights, as 
when, ranging abroad thiotigh nature, we view her 
works, whether the ronsfe)Ution> and the luminaries 
oXthe heatpns ; the hills, and the distant mountains; 
the wide.extendcd valleys* the groves, and the mean- 
dering streams ; or lisli nmg to the sighing of iho 
wind, or the hoarser CiuI* .rr of th«f swelling 
now foaming beneath the iioar diti, oi vainly bn K- 
ing **igainst flu* rock, wlu.se dusLy top sniliMily p< » i s 
abo\e the •’[iiay : ami, glowing with lapturc, our s«nil 
tiun feels there la something more than all this ; ^en 
sations arise too subli'^u* for utterance, and w** an 
iminodiatdy lirotight .is into the piesence of (•<. 1: 
ail meaner things, in those glorious monienis of tr**.* 
delight* find no place in onr ''rosoin* which istilltd 
with eestacy and inexprtssible felicity* These jov ^ 
are not like the })lea^ure'» of the 'world, fleeting and 
transitory, hut they arc ever fresh and ever young ; 
they never disgust with satiety, nor*wearv with re- 
iteration ; and when retired to our habitations, the 
mind formid for greatness, instead of being occupied 
with the trifles and frivolities of tbe day, looks bark 
with fond delight upon the past scenes, which the 
imagination depicts in the purest and most glowing 
colours; and, safe from the dangers of his voyag(*| 
the traveller lemembers the objects which once for- 
cibly arrested his attention. 

VVe cannot long be io tho habit of thus exercising 
our facuhics without their being much benefifed and 
improved ; w hatever calls forth the powers of the 
snind tends ro elevate and enlarge Its capacity and 
nothing contributes more to this noble purpose than 
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4fie study of nature and of God ; from our imagina* 
lion we receive our greatest pleasures, and it nerer 
ukes higher nor more brilliant flights than when 
ranging through nature} btft we have reason to he* 
lieve, that the power we are i)ermitted to enjoy of 
i^btaining a degree of pure happiness liere Is dot io 
he annihilated or lessened when the soul is released 
'^from those incumbrances which now so much shackle 
iMol retard her advancement in wisdom and in perfec*. 
tkou; but (hat this kind of pleasure and true enjoy* 
niiMit wilt be continued in a future state : and he 
« ' o hui, most cultivated th« faculties of his mind and 
t ' I Tt'«{ied the virtues of his heart will have these 
* >MiUies increased according to his desert in the 
id to come^ where we are told, in thc^ iaiiguago of 
^ Midure, saints and angels of light continually re. 

> t ill the presence of Cod, and are never weary 
^ •intcmplatiiig his giar> and hymning liis piaises. 
i i ^urh even in this world is the reward of those 
continually retlectiiig upon the Almighty 
as manifested in his workb. 


HARCH II. 

VnpUu$ant Weather* 

JixTviLt is iliU drooping; deprived of her bOiiu. 
ties, her aspect seems wild and dreary ; the sky is ob* 
scured with clouds, end the atmosphere loaded with 
vapouA^ A thick fog conceals the morning snn from 
our view, and prevents oor receiving his s^utary in* 
^fluence; hirwannth Is feeble, ntid scarcely a solitary 
herb peeps above the ground; all is dnll, liMess, and 
without charms. Some will be ready to exclaim, 
%Vhmi will the lovely epfing appear? When will 
Voii* 1. 1 
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those bapp]r ilajrs arrive when the first slialt 

invite us forth into the fields and the gardens ? But 
let u^ remember that befort these pleasing ofi'ects can 
take place, such a state as we now experience must 
occur. Such Is the plan of nature, that without tYiese 
days, which we tliitik «o disagreeable, all ofur hopes 
of summer must vanish. Storms and tempests are 
beneficial, and frosts ultimately tend to fertilise the 
e»rth. If the air was now wild and more temperate, 
millions of insects would bo generated, to tJ;e great 
injury of the seed which is sown, and the plants ready 
to bud. ’And if the weather should now be tnild, and 
blossoms be put forth, liow they would suffer should 
a frost return to nip the tender shoots ! 

Y*ii such IS our blind obstinacy, that we murmur 
against God when wc ought to adore and toU)h'V'i 
him ; and we set down for imperfect what should ' 
makn us acknowledge the wisdom and goodno>f> of 
the Creator* In short, we know not what we ask, 
nor what we desire; and it would be a 'sufficient 
punishaicnt if all our prayers wero to tie granted. 
It is for the wisest purpWs lha#the approaches of 
spring are gradual* The frequent roirgh and bolster, 
oils weather of March is generally (he last remains of 
vein ter, prepares us for tlie enjoyment of finer days, 
and is the forerunner of the delightful verdure which 
the spring spreads over our fields. Therefore, O my 
God, will I continue to exalt and to bless thee. In 
these stormy days I will be more and more convinced 
thatf^thy government is wise, and thy arranfemeats of 
nature just and beneficial I and that in all tiifies aud 
in all seasons, in atorms and in calms, in the rain 
uud in the snow, equally as In the finest weather, thou 
art still my Fujhcr, Preserver, and Benefactor. 
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MARCH III. 

State of certain Birds and Animals during the Winter^ 

At pr<>8rAt w« do not any of those insecta and 
birds which, during the summer, duat by roUtions in 
the air and in the water, or rest upon the. earth .and 
among the grores. Of the birds, some species at the 
approach of winter disappear, and retire to climes of 
« higher temperature, where they can find shelter and 
nourislunent. The first stormy day is the signal for 
departure ; when, quitting their abodes, they assemble, 
and.prepiire to wing their flight to far distant coun. 
trios. Nor do those that remain behind perish ; they 
tontinne through the rigours of the season. The 
bodies of some animals are so formed, that the same 
causes which deprive them of tb^r food occasion such 
a change in their syetem^ that tliey do not require any 
aliment s the cold affects them to such a degree that 
they become torp^, and seem as rf wrapped in the 
profoundest sleep, which continues till returning 
wwrmtfa opens the earth, and it ogaiti brings forth 
fruits^ wim they aw^aken from tbeir slumbers, and, 
as the spring advances, feare their retreats in the 
sands, in holes of the earthy the hollow trunks of 
trees, marshes, and various other places that have* 
sheltered and protected (hem in their death.Uke state 
during the winter* , ^ 

Haw adiniiiLble M visdpm of God, whose tender 
cares extend^o the'loast of his creatures ! He has en» 
dowed ehch of ftem with an astomshjiig instinct, 
which enaklbs thib to conttnne &d to preserve their 
existence; teaches ttiem the day when they are to 
abatidon their smnmet abodes, and pass the time of 
our winter in more genial dimes; and directs them 
io their dangeroiiB To others it points odt the 
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places where tbejr may pass their time of torpescence 
in safety; and ishen the warm beams of the son de. 
sccnd with sufficient force, they come forth unlnirt 
Each time that 1 reflect upon these cliang^^s, I am 
induced to think of what will happen to myself at the 
hour of death ; when In that solemn moment I shall 
leave my habiUtion, my dearest friends, and all my 
pleasures, to pass into another state of existencep 
The changes that these animals undergo offer me 
another edifying reflection^ 1 see how God watches 
over the smallest link in the last catenation of beings; 
J see with what paternal care he provides for the sup- 
port and preservation of the weakest and most insig- 
niticant creatures; and would it not be inconsistent 
with my ideas of his wisdom and bounty to imagine 
that he would have less regard and solicitude for my 
welfare and conservation, whom he had been pleased 
to create so much superior; Surely that God which 
clothes and oourishei the insects and the birds, which 
provides them with retreats and places of repose in 
the holes of the earth and in the clefts of rocks, and 
guides their course to distant countries, will never 
abandon me in the timo of want and of danger, nor for- 
sake me in the hour of mj affliction and distress. 


MARCH IV. 

WUd$ and TempfsiSm 

How violently the air Is agitated 1 Harlc, hoW the 
wind whistles above, and now swells in a louder blast! 
See, how the dark douds gather, and then whirl along 
with fearful swiftness! The nplifted oak strews the 
ground, which shakos as U falls; and see those 
vmichad huts borne aloft by the blast, their scattered 
tossing in giddy edfUes ! The clouds open, 
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•And deluge the earth with tV descending torrent. 
Perhaps at this moment some loch less bark Is riding 
in the storm at the merej of the winds : aborei the 
loud blast roarSf and all around is darkness} the 
waves now meet the clouds, then roll back, and dis. 
cover the gulph thr^eniog instant destruction. The 
fear.strnck mariners have now no hoptb \ they think 
of their far^distant homes, and with wild Kortorview 
the wave, in which, as It rolls on like a vast mountaiit, 
they read their final doom* But why does the benefi* 
cent Creator thus permit the winds to track, their 
coarse over the seas and the earth with desolation and 
destruction? Mad question 1 Who has the temerity 
and the arrogance to dare to censure and pronounce 
judgment upon the Almighty, or to question his pro* 
ceediiigs? fiOt us rather consider his ways in silence, 
and feel persuaded, from what we know^ of him, that 
they are always beneficial. 

Though the tempest and the whirlwind often speak 
in terror, and shake the earth ; though (hey cause 
devastation, and make the ships on the seas to Iso 
splintcrod against the rocks or entombed in the deep ; 
though houses are overthrown, and men and animals 
are swept a^vay ; still we have no right to arraign the 
decrees of Providence, which are written In wisdom 
and uttered in mercy. These storms and tempests aro 
to answer great and important purposes in nature. At 
the return of spring, a humid and mild air softens the 
earth, which, during the winter, had remained hard- 
ened. By this change of tem|)erature the atmosphere 
often becomes diarged with noxious vapours, and 
plagues and contagion might destroy men and animals, 
if these violent agitations of fhe air did not render it 
more pure and Wlttbrious. 

Thus we find the Almighty^ whether he visits us in 
tempMts, or smilf^s upon us in serenity, Is alike the 
Father and Benefactor of the creation ; and every 
IS 
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time we hear the winds blow over cut heade Tet os 
knowledge his goodness^ and reflect with gratitude 09 
the wisdom of his governmenh The Lord laketh the 
winds from the four corners of Heaven, and bringeth 
them from the extremities of the earth ; he tnarketh 
out the paths throuah which they should proceed^ 
regulates their bouodarieH, ami bids them to erase 
when they have fulfilled his purpose. Why then 
should we fear or be troubled when hts messengers 
execute his commands ? Though the tempest should 
bowl around me, the earth tremble, the rocks be rent 
in twain, and darkness obscure the face of nature, I 
will not be disturbed, neither will 1 be terrified ; but 
I will put my trust iti tbe Lord, and rest my cares 
upon the bosom of Him who rules and governs the 
universe, who directeth the winds, and pointeth oirt 
to the stars their course. 


MARCH 

Aurora Borealio. 

S0MF.TIMES in winter, and towards the vernal 
equinox, we observe in the heavens a sort of, trans* 
parent, luminous, and diversely^coloored clouds. A 
brilliant light appear^ from the north, which is 
gradually communicated to Ifie other clouds, till .at 
length rays of pale light shoot from these northern 
^uds towards the zenith. This aerial phenomenon, 
mied Northern Idghts, or Aurora Borealis, may be 
classed amongst those natural eflccts the true cause of 
which wo do not exactly know. Some naturaliits 
have supposed it to be a magnette matter, which, ac« 
comul^iM towards the north, becomes iuminoos. 
OtIliliyKUt greater probability, suppose it to bo oc« 
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cMiciiicd hy rayf 4»f light falling on cloudf tif nifter 

thence rcflecte(U> , 

The imcertainty in which we are. with respect to 
the cause of this pheiiomenon may be simde ^fol to 
us* How many thiiigs do we not sec in the heayent 
and on the earth wtui^ the greatest philosophers can# 
not explain?. This ought to render us humWOt ond 
eiieck that pride which is cotitinnuaily raising us in 
our own estimationy and. teach us that many very in. 
considtii able things often confound the wisest amongst 
tis ill their inmtigatiotts, and elude their most attco. 
tire research. Thi^e are itmumerabie objects that we 
acknowledge are arranged with wisdom, and perforin 
the most useful o0iirs, with whose true principles, 
end, and catenation with the material world, we arc 
unacquainted. Happily this ignorance does not al. 
wa}S affect our happiness; for though we cannot 
exactly dcierminu the cause of the Aurora Borealis, 
our peace of mind is not therefore destroyed, iipr our 
comforts diminished. And howere^ ignorant we may 
be of that and much more, wo are yet so far favoured 
as to know that all the phenomena of the plijsical as 
well as of the intcliectuat world proceed from an all. 
ruling Providence, which governs the universe with 
wisdom, and directs it with harmony^ and love. Those 
XV ho rightly feci this truth will have sufficient cause to 
bless and to adore the Almighty, as well as objects 
enough to engage ilictr’ attention and exorcise their 
faculties during tMt short passage through this life. 
Let us be moreover thankful that w'c were not born 
in those ages when Ignorance rated and snperstition 
triumphed; whew, upon the appearance of suck a 
phenomenon as We have jOit described, whole nations 
trembled and were thrown into consternation. This 
beautiful spectacle piwsented to (heir troubled imagU 
natim armies opposed'to qpch other, and dreadful 
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battles fought in the air ; whence (hey |»rcgiiostica(ed 
the greatest eriis. ;The Aurora Borealis was to them 
the evH genius which proclaimed war, famine, and 
pt«^tUence ; and terror aud dismay spread through the 
country. 


MARCH Vi. * 

Power of God dispicjfrd liw minutM Objecis. 

Till: azure vault: of heaven, the immensorability of 
space, the constellatlonb in the hrmamept, the variety 
of creatures which inhabit the earth and Ml thu air 
and the watenT, all display the glory Ond announce thb 
infinite power of Almi^^hty God. i^ut it is not alone 
in the greatest objects of tiainrh thkt we trace the wts« 
ilom of the Creator ; it is equally conspicuons in the 
le^^t of his works. A single grain of sand viewed 
through a aiass which magniliet a million of times 
will excite the greatest astonishment ; and who wonld 
not be surprised to discpvef that an insect lives within 
it ?* Kven in our own Body we can discover objects 
inconceivably smalt and hrell deserving observation; 
every.wherc on the surface of the body are innumera. 
blc pores, a very small part of which can be dis.. 
cohered by the naked eye. The epidermis resembles 
the scales of a fish, aihd it is jcU'culatbd that h grain of 
sand will cover 260 of these scales, amd that one 'of 
these scales can cover 500 of the interstice bt jSOrcs 
through which the insensible perspiration passes.^ 


• The author very gravely asserts, that ** if you exaipiltie a 

crumb of oiouidy bread through a glast which ouwalacs some 
millioiB of Hines, yea will discover.a thick fhresi of ftuit^btar- 
Ing trees, whose branches, leaves, and fraic, nay be easiijr dis« 
tiiigaish«a.**^£:. 
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^ • llaTe you €vef considered the wonderful structure 
of the hairs of your liMd ? They are hollow tubes, 
each of which has a bulbous rout, a marrowy sub- 
stance, and eonnectittg filamenlt. ISrery thing ought 
to convince us that there are thousands of objects in 
nature which are wrapt in mystery, and that we have 
many discoveries to make of things at prettent entirely 
unknown to us. There may be a thousand wonders 
in the formation of our body of which no person has 
yet thought, and which he would be farlrom suspect** 
ing; and there are some organs eustrag the* use of 
which we do not yet know* And how many olQects 
may there not be in nature, so minute, that the micros* 
cope cannot detect, nor the understanding conecivo 
them ; but which, if known, would furaish new proofs 
of the grandeur of God ! The little that wc do know 
Is solEcient to convince us that his power, wisdom, 
and goodness, in smaU things as well as in great, are 
most admirably manifest 

The sands of the sea, as well as the expanse of 
heareU) the brilliancy of the stars, and the roaring of 
the tempest, declare the glory of the mighty Ood. The 
tu*es in the beauty of their foliage, and the least grain 
and seeds in their abundan^, cry with one voice, It is 
God who hath made us, give all glory and honour to 
the Creator I And to him, and him only, ought we to 
give glory. The smallest of bis creatures display his 
power ; the itructuro of a Ay Is as curious as that of 
an elephant ; n stngte blade of grass as that of the 
stately oak ; /iiid the formation, of a grain of sand h 
as wonderful as that of a mountain. i\o creature that 
he has tomoA is ooworHiv our attention $ those which 
we consider as the most oespicable contain woodeifut 
properties ; and as God has condescended to create 
them, they sM certainty worthy our esteem aud 
regard. 
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The Effects of Winter gradually depart, 

Tire same wiailom wbicb^ mt the begioning of winter, 
reused the increftie of cold to he gradual, now ordera 
Its departure so, that it ditniniahes by degrees, and the 
rigoroos season iustmibly rerges towards an end. 
The sun remains longir above the horiiofi, and his 
rays act iii<^e\poworfolty upon the earth i ttakes of 
snow no obscure the atmosphe^re, and the 

nights only produce a white frost, which vanishes be« 
fore the noon.day sun. The sky becomes serene; 
the fogs and vapours either disperse or are converted 
into bcnetictal showers. The earth is rendered soft 
and pHalile, and imbibes moisture ; seeds begin to 
open out, branches. which appeared dead put forth 
tender buds, and the blades of grass spring up out of 
the earth. We see nature universally prepuriug to 
restore verdure to the fields^ leaves to the trees, and 
the long-lost iiowers to the jjgrdcns. Notwithstand- 
ing the tempests, the hail, and the yet frosty nights, 
she is silently labouring to bring back the spting; she 
will soon put oil' her sad and gloomy aspect, and re- 
sume all her charms and foscUiattog beauties, laugh- 
ing with youth and gaiety* 

It is thus that all thechanges In natnroare gradually 
accomplished, Each efb cttliai. we perceive has bet^n 
preeecK'd by some exciting cause; a thousand circirai- 
stances which escape eor notice succeed each other, 
until the great designs of Nature are compkied. 
Many springs are put In motion before a siiiglc blade 
of grass can spring up, or one bud be mifoldod. All 
those changes whi^ have so unpleasantly affected ns 
during the winter were necessary to ensure us the 
smiling prospect that so soon promises to open before 
oar dtdi^isd view* Tempest^ rains, fiost, and snow, 
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\rere requisite, that the earth might repose, or under, 
go that state by which its powers are renewed and its 
vigour fepaired, to eaabie U to sustain a greater de« 
of fertilisation. Now that the advantages of 
these arrangetnents of naturo begin to unfold^ and wa 
discover aimie of the ends they were destined to fulfif, 
we aoknow ledge their proprielyt and the beoeheiai 
consequences of winter demonstrate to ua ita great 
utility to the earth. * 

As the seasons cootinnalfy vary, so also do the 
periods and events of our lives continually chango. 
In the life of each individual there is a catenation of 
causes and eiiects^ which will remain wrap[jed la 
mystery, till eternity shall lift up the veil, and show 
why certain events were, necessary aod beni^jcial to 
our condition. IVrlmps we are abli; to know why we 
happen to be born Iti a particular family, and in a 
certain place rather thap another ; wliy certain acci. 
dents have befallen us, or why we embraced some 
particular' mode of life ia preferrnce to another : ail 
which at 6rsi might be kitiden from us ; but now we 
coraprehend that one action was a consequence of 
another, that the past was>uece$sary for the present, 
and that many events which did not seem to accord 
with the plan of our lives were yet essential to the 
hafipiriess we uow enjoy. We are hourly approach- 
ing that period when all the events of our livea, and 
the secret wrings and eauses which operated to pro. 
duceibem, will bt inade known to us; and perhaps 
we are at this moment upon the eve of taking our"* 
flight /or the regions of futurity, which, according to 
our deserts, will he happy or roiseiuble. O God ! in» 
fluence my heart to believe, that so it may be filled 
with peace and joy and when the visible creation 
shall ^pa</ firom before my eyes, grant that 1 may 
eater into a blessed eternity ; and permit aie to enjoy 
such a foretaste of it as shall elevate my soul above 
every earthly and perishable thing! 
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7Ae external Parte of ike Human Body. 

While the beauty of nature is teiled) End the fields 
^nd the gardens have not }et gained these charms 
which fascinate and inriio to enjoyment^ let ns con* 
sider the stracture and formation of the human body, 
which will (itrnlsh ampiq cau^e for admiring the poacr 
and wisdom of God« 

Amongst the most reptarlcable and conspicuous 
parts of the body, is the hi*ad| whether considered as 
to the beauty of its form and appearance, or as the 
supposed centre of sensation and seat of the mind. 
The organs of sight, of hearing, of smelling, and of 
tasting, are all placed In this wonderful part ; and 
upon the face, wlwre ihitics erery beauty^ all the 
movomeiits of the heart, all the feelings, are pour, 
trayed ; the secret sentimcoti of the mind are legible, 
and the passions of the soul displayed. The lips, as 
they niOTC in smiles, or assist the tongue in giring 
harmony and diversity of tone to the voice ; the teeth, 
as they add to ihfr beauty of the countenance and 
divide and couimimite the foodi with the ditfen^nt 
glands in the mouth, which secrete the saliva so neces- 
sary to digestion; are all admirable and HoiulerfuUy 
formed. The head, frop its peculiar articulation 
with the neck, is capable of toruing tii apy direction ; 
the shoulders are toostrncted in a manner which gives 
the greatest degree of strength of which a form like 
ours is capable ; to them are attached the arms^ and 
to these the hands, which are formed with 
wisdom ; wp are enabled to perform by their means 
an iiiiiiiite variety of motioirS'; their peculiar strec* 
.ture is one great cause of our superiority in the arts, 
and all their movements are facilitated by tbelr nn* 
merous bones gpdjointo. 



Of the IhmoH Bodjf. 

• The chest forms ajiony cavity, in which the hehrt 
and lungs securely perform their functions. The 
diaphragm separates them from the abdomen, which 
contains the stomach, the liver, the the kid. 

neys, and the intestines. All thi^jlK'w supported 
by the hips md lotrev extremities, have tarfoos 
joints to facillUtte their motion ; ahdf mt!y, the feet 
contribute verv pdwerAilly to thb important purpose. 
The whole body is covered with skin, beneath which 
arc muscles, with which wo are enabled to perform 
our various motions; and we find, in some parts, a 
luxuriance of hair, which much adds to the beauty of 
the whole. 

What a diversity we see in these different parts ! 
and yet they are only some that are the most ron. 
spicuoos, for there ate many more equally essentia). 
Their form, structure, order, situation, movements, 
and harmony, all display their divine origin. No 
part of the body is’' Imperfect or useless, and the least 
alteration in its present oi^anisation disturbs its re. 
gularity and interrupts sis functions. 

If wc only consider the consequences of being de* 
prived of our hands, or having them formed like the 
hoof of a horse, how helpless we should be, incapable 
even of providing for our m^t urgent necessities, we 
shall admire and rejoice in our present happy cot|* 
formation. If we possessed the ratiocinative faculty 
with the form of some nuadroped Or reptile, how in* 
capable should we^be of exeiWdg those arts and era; 
ployments which we nosr pVif’form ! or had we, like 
the fatil^d Gyctobs, but obe eye placed iu the middle 
of the for^ead, 'no«V impossible to tee objects on the 
right or on the left, kad how confined would be our 
view ! or if our ear was differently situated, bow im. 
perfectly we should distinguish sounds! We should 
be compleaily satisfied that the present organisation of 
our body is best adapted for our condition In life, 
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and we should bow down with reference and gratitude 
befoie thr throne of the Almighty, who has thus so 
wonderfully tormed us ; who has given us ^^enses, 
which, howeverjftacellrnt from nature, may all be im« 
proved by cul(||p!lun ; and a mmd, tbo i x pans! bi lily 
of which be unlimited. Seeing then that it 

depends upon ourselves whelhar pur mind h to be 
Itimiiions and oursietises acute, or wiiothci it is to be 
contracted and tbiy bruHited and callous, let us pray 
to (he God of nature that wc may never lose sight of 
those truths, nor eior neglect improving those talents 
which in his infinite mercy and coiide^nsiofl, he has 
ent«'iistcd to Let us take the gifeatcst care and 
make the noblest use of our bodies, seeing, that 
after they shall ha\o reposed a certain period in the 
grave, they will be^ reatored to ns infinitely more 
glorious and perfect, ft behoves us ihtn not to dis. 
honotn a bodv which will be so inastrious in a future 
world, confoimed to ilic glorified bod^ of our Lord, 
Let the blessed and glorious hope of our future bliss, 
from (his moment, animate os to dedicate onr bodies 
to lioliiiess, to regard them as the temple of the Deit} , 
and pn*servc them pure and blameless till the glorious 
coming of Christ Jesfis* 


UAECil IX, 

IIop€ qf i^pnng, 

Evxrt day hastens the Approach of spring, and 
our hrarfs begin to throb with tkq pleasurable ho^ 
of soon seeing the happy time arrive, when we ran in- 
halt the halroy breeac, and, walking forth into the 
ficldii, see all nature retoice. This street expectation 
h one of Ae fbw wbien does not deceive^ because tt is 
foatided on the ' inThriabte law's of nature. The 
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•c^liarms of this Fond hope arc alike dilTaseii throaj^h 
every pare heart : it is not the splendour of the pur. 
pie, nor the gliUeriog of the diadein» Ufhieh alone 
procure these delights, tlmt often cheer the peaceful 
hreast of the ^ottager^ nho cannot penetrate the 
alnide qt royalty, nor find entrance amid the busy 
sons of trafSc» The arrival of spring h attended arith 
a thousand mw delights ; the heauty and fragrance if 
the opening blossoms, tho ivarbllng of the birds, »and 
the widely dilTused joy and gaiety (hat smile afouiid* 
ill general oar terrestrial hopes arc damped by 
anAiety and repressed by doubt, but the hope of 
spiing is no less certain and satisfactory than it 1$ 
pare and innocent* Let us then, whilst (he stormy 
4]a>s ofvMarch shall continue, instead of repining and 
being chagrined, Indulge the fond hope of spring, and 
snifer its pleasing indueoce <d»eer our souls. 

Hope Is one of the ehoioest gifts which Heaven 
mercifully deigns to morlalicy ; when the storms roar 
and the tempests howl, Hope still supports our droop, 
ing spirits, and tho rays of consolation gladden our 
lientts. Without this pSeasing emotion, how sad and 
dreary would have passed many of the winter hours ! 
Cheered by tho hope of spring I have home with 
patience, and enduTOd vtiihout c%>tnplaiiit, the rigours 
of winter and the Hardships of the season, and now 1 
am upon the ere of seeHig it roaiiicd : a few more 
boisterous days passed, and all the beauteous picture's 
my ima^naiioo has so brltliantty painted wifi be con. 
finned ; the sky will boeaitte serenes the air mild; the 
sun Murn with powei^ and the earth resume her long- 
lost beadly^ ;Gractbea Cbd r I humbly thank thee, 
mid boar before tfice ib 'tho fiihiess of my joy and the 
over Aowtog bf my gratitude, for the source wf that 
eonsoitittoii, wMch, tw the hour of distress, w arms my 
heariowd softoas tho asperities of Itfo, With what 
providential caro and merdful regard thou hast voUod 
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til* pvili whicli horn aroniid mf, whilst (he {deasaree 
which await me are teen far off} and smite upon mjr 
exertions i ' 

Without hope, how'deeary would be the world } 
appearing to tlw careen ora pilgrim one wide desert, 
all the paths of whieh are surrounded with misery, 
bowt with trouble and eroblUered witl^ sorrow 1 Bui 
htipe lights us on our way ; when darkness hewers and 
gloom oppresses, hope strengthens our ikultering 
steps, collects our scattered senses, and presents^ to 
opr view a pleasing prospect lying before ns and just 
within our rcadh ; we spring forward with alacrity, 
and often pass onr lives in the ea^er nntwit, wHh as 
much pleasure as if we had obtained the object of 
our wishes, Hope raises thp sinking heart, and re- 
stores the courage which begins to drosop i and «ch 
time I fed the magic Igtoence of her yays, I will bless 
thee, O my Godl and tbiiik ttee for the daily 
benefits I receive, as vrell as for those, reserved for me 
at a fature time. Blessed fpr ever be tby dlTine 
mercy, which pe^ts me to hope that when time hero 
shall be no more, my gMijd soul dwll qdl these narrow 
confines, to repose in the’hoiom'cf its Creator through 
the countless ages of.eteraUy. Wen it^not for tliis 
certainty of hnmortaHty, (his fottd hope of eternal life 
and happinesa, few would be the tncHemetits to virtue, 
and weak the inducements to mental improvement;. 

• * n . A. . 


in a world €boc<|Oemi oj hubwi lUllV f vny wnowa > 
fluence fggiMV us, m skoald-J|ie tem^d to indulge 
inthetUlPilessrouudefcMitinueddissipaUoD. But 
with the expectatian df e future glorious state of 
cxiitence, we eau smile at cate and trouUcs arm our^ 
selves againet thaBeetlug pleasures of this life, tad 
pity tl(e .dd<ided diseiples of folly and dissipatiou. 
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HoAr^ro$U 

At this season of the year we tery frequently ob-. 
serve the bushes, and other matters exposed to the 
morning or evening air, acquire a sort of crust on the 
surface, as If th^y were candied* This is what is 
called hoar-frost, which is merely the exhalations And 
moisture condensed and frozen by the coldness of (he 
surrounding air. 'The dew which during the day has 
evaporated from the earth descends in the night, and 
in cold weather becomes congealed, putting on that 
white appearance we so often observe iii a morning ; 
and as the large bodies retain their heal tlie longest, 
we generally see more of the frost upon the hedges 
and grass than on the larger trees. ^ The dew coming 
in contact with bodies colder than itseif imparts to 
them a portion of its heat, the loss of which, If consip 
derable, occasions it to lose its fluidity ; when ifs 
particles condensed unite more closely, and form a 
slender coating of tee. In this manner our hair, as 
well as that of animals, is sometimes covered with 
hoar-frost j the perspirable matter exposed to the 
cold air becomes .congealed, Add this effect is pro- 
duced. Thus also are formed the icicles we see hang- 
ing from the houses in winter: the water dropping 
down imparts the heat it contains to the colder air^ 
and that losing its fluidity becomes congealed. 


MARCH XI. 

le&icAi €omtri6nie U^/eriilise the Ewrtk* 

The wisdom of God employs a variety of means to 
render the earth fruitfuL At one Ume the opening 
VoL* I. K 
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c1otid5 sliowcr the rain, wliicli softens and 

xiaurtshes the earth ; at other times, when deprived of 
the benefit of rain, a gentle dev refreshes its surface, 
and animates the feeble plants, languishing for want 
of moisture. Kach aeasou has its pecMliar means of 
fertiUsii^ the earth* The snow, which, during the 
winter, covered our fields and our meadows, not only 
preserved thm from the eflects of the cold, but 
tendod to their subaequent fertility* The frequent 
tempests in the spring preserve the purity of the air# 
dry the earth, and disperse the rain more generally 
over its surface; with each storm of wind and of ram 
the CroiUor scatters his blessings upon the earth. 

We may safely affirm that tliere is no change in the 
air or upon the earth which does not directly or iti« 
directly (u)utribi]te to its fertility* Kvery season 
brings a succession of phenomena peculiar to it, each 
of which produces in nature eifectSt the beneficial in** 
fiiience of which is more or less visible* Even those 
plagues which desolate, certain countries are <mly 
partial evils^ roiiduging to fulfil the great designs of 
IVovidencc, and from which advantages result to the 
woihl at Urge. Every. wl^re, and at alt times, wo 
have cause to be thankful to our Creator for his Un- 
der cares and paternal solicitude^ 

O Lord, God of times and of seasons! thy 
praises iwach from the centra of this globe to the 
heaven of heavens! Our sphem rolls litrough ihe 
starry ajj^panse ; now bloomkig with flowers,, and now 
wrapped in snow; here blushing with the vine, there 
covered with thorns. Yet itattll celebrates thy glory, 
and unites its muittc to the harmony of the spheres* 
AVimm. the snow and ilbe ico convert our meadows into 
desMI^laces.; when the hurricane gathers in the air, 
the thunder peals, and the lightning causes the hearts 
of men to iremblo^; whoa rloars, bamtiog their bavks 
with, oner tast MoH^ioHadata a .oounlrX) aodalktho 
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vieinefiti seem to coml^iie mA prepare for tie final 
destruction of the urorid ; U ia then thou art provi^ng 
for the inhabitants of the earth life, joy» fertility, and 
abttfidance.’* 

Hera we may properly consider the means which 
God uses to fertilise the moral world. To load men 
to a knowledge of his wilt concerning them; to ifi« 
spire them with an aversion to sin, and a loire for 
virtue and the practice of good ; ho soioetimes speaks 
the iangtiage of gentleness and persuasion in theit 
hearts, at others in a louder and more terriiilp tone* 
Sometimes he appals the guilty by the severity of his 
judgments; and aaakens the indiiToreni from their 
slumbers by the force of their sufferings. He declares 
himself to the hardened and unrelenting, as he for- 
merly appeared to the Israelites upon Mount Sinai, 
clothed in lightning and speaking in thunder; but the 
softer heart he gently leads from vice with temlerdess 
and mild persuasion* I am a living witness of his du 
vine beneficence, and I acknowledge, with praise and 
thanksgiving, that he has oaereised all these means to 
draw mo nearer to bis presence. Sometimes It has 
plcasod him to confound my pride by chastisements, 
and to awaken me to a sense of my daty by various 
afflictions and trials, which, whilst they softened my 
heart, tended to wean my adections from the things of 
this world. At other times he has visited me with his 
btetsings, and his favours have descunded upon me 
more abundant than the venial showers. But what 
return have 1 mode for these boned t$? Have I 
brought forth fruit, which a good soil never refuses 
when cultivated? Alas I my heart ratbr^r resembles a 
rock, which the thunder cannot shake, itor the rain 
penetrate; yet I hopo, O Godl the time will arrive, 
when I ^hail become more submissive to thy wilt, and 
more disposed to obey thy commands. The hmger I 
puloff thehpur of repentanae, the more my sins mul. 
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tfply, ftitd the more dflficult 1 find it to purify my 
heart f and 1 pray to the Almighty God that he will 
not leave me a prey to my own evil dii^osition, but 
that he will graciously condescend yet to bear with 
my weakness, and enable me to draw nearer to him ; 
whether it will be my lot to eiperience hardt»hips and 
miffortunest or to pass along the vale of years in 
peace and tranquilityi I will bless the God of my sal* 
vafion, and pray that I may not pass my days in in- 
dolence and vanityi but that 1 may be productive of 
good works* 


MARCH XII. 

Of the Advantages derived frim the Sea. 

A merely superficial view of our globe might give 
occasion to believe that then is no proper proportion 
observed between the earth and the water, the vast 
expanse of itie latter seeming to accord ill with the 
accustomed wisdom and goodness of God. We think 
that we should have received mdre benefit, If it had 
pleased the Creator to have suffered the great space 
occupied by the seas and the ocean to have been solid 
land. Shorusigbted and ignorant man ! are you yet 
to learn that nature does nothing in tain, and that 
God has formed this earth wijt]i inconceivable wisdom^ 
and hannonyin all its parts? If the ocean was re-" 
dneed to only faalfjts present size, half the exhalations 
which now ascend from it would cease to form clouds^ 
in consequence of which the earth would not be soffiw 
dently irrigated ; for great part of the rain which de- 
scends from the skies isan ^ect of the heat causing 
an evaporation from the surface of the seas Thus we 
find the ocean is the grand reservoir, which supplies 
the earth with moisture, and consequently with fertf- 
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•Itty. I( thfii«jttent th« teas should he diminished, 
{^reat part of the earth would become as a deserti^dry 
andaterile, from the want of rain; and the sovrces 
of those TiYera that depend upon the rain would be 
cah^stcd* The iniercoitfSo between distant nations 
bein^ cut rendered nearly impracticable, com. 

«inerce would cease; by which we should be deprived 
of the many necessaries and comforts, of life* besides 
losing that expansion of mind which arises from-our 
knowledge of foreign countries, and an acquaintance 
with men and customs dideriag from our own, For 
it is an incontrovertible fact, that in proportion as 
the inhabitants of a country keep themselves confined 
within their own little territory, without any litter* 
course with foreign nations, they become contracted^ 
prejudiced, and ignorant. 

J^t us then acknowledge, with gratitude, the wis« 
dom of God in thia beautiful arrangement of the unu 
verse; that the same medium through which we be* 
come acquainted with every part of the universe is 
the great source of all our treasures, whether in com* 
nercc or in agriciiltnre,. and supplies millions of peo* 
pie with their daily food and support* 


MARCH XlII. 

' Difference existing bett^een AnlmaU and Plants. 

^ » 
The difference between auimais and vegetables is so 

obvidus, that we can readily distingnish thein by the 
slightest observation. The most striking distinceiou 
is^the power which animals possess of moving from 
place to place, which vegetables do not enjoy. Another 
veiy essential distinction lathe faculty of perception, 
which animals have in a greater or less degree, but 
which is not commou to plants. A third diSireuce is 
K3 
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the mikiier in which they are notiriihed. Animalfi 
bjr means of proper' organs, hare the power of setect. 
ing that kind of allmetit whioh is adapted to their 
nature ; whilst plants are ebUgedy without chotoe, to 
receiro such as the earth and water offer thoaiy or 
perish fcnr want. Hy means of vessels they iiabibe the 
soceulent juices of the earth ; and their leaves, iik«<*A 
Wise famished with Wstsris, absorb the moisture of 
the atmosphere which circolatCB thtoogh their system. 
The variety of species is much greater in the aitimai 
than in the vegetable kingdom : amongst Insects even, 
there are perhaps a greater number of classes (inclnd* 
ing those distingubhabio otiiy by a microscope) than 
there are species of ptants knon^n on the surface of 
the globe. Animals haVe less conformity uith each 
other than plants have, which renders them more dif« 
£cult to classify. 

Another distingiiishiilg characteristic is the different 
mode in which animals and plants are propagated; 
and plants, whether they appear above the surface of 
the earth or are buried beneath, whether they float 
above water or are below it, have their roots fixed in 
the earlh ; whilst apitbals are found at large on every 
part of the earthy or they inhabit the airy or dwell in 
the waters; they arc found every-where throoghout 
nature. And lastly, they differ most materially in 
their form. Yet, notwithstanding these certain uiid 
obvious characteristics, we are far from ImvHig dis- 
covered the exact limits of these^ tw’o kingdoms, or 
from knowing how to distinguish them in every in- 
stance ; nature^ in diversifying her works,' makes use 
of shades almost imperceptible. In the great ohsdti 
of beings the links are beautllklty formed ; from the 
bighestto the lowest the degree of perfection gradn# 
ally falls ; but by such k gvidation, that the most per- 
fect diilbrs but little from the one finmcdiatety next , 
to it. We lihd some plants endowed with sensibility. 
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and soma animali that are nearly yoiil of sensation* 
Corals formerly wore (hnitgUl to be marine plants ; 
but subsequent observations , prove them to belong to 
the animal kiAf4t>ni : and theio are many substances 
which naturaUsts are mi yet determined, under what 
class they should bo arranged^, sq difiicult is tiie tash- 
of assigning the precise limits to either kingdom; and 
the more our .obsarvatfons ire. mtiUipUe^^ the move 
fhall we be coavineed of Ihts difikulty^ . arising front 
the great resemWaoce between some of the inferior 
species of the aobnal kingdom with certain vegetable 
productions. » 

Our researches into nature are always attended 
with thfs happy edect; tha^ the more we see of h^ 
work 9, whether animate or inanimate^ the more we 
are convinced that tho world, with all the vast variety 
of beings which It Cfoutabis, is the work of an liifinitc 
and alhpoworfol God. . Such beauty, harmony, and 
variety, could not be seU-created, but must proceed 
from an Almighty, Omniscient, and Infinite Being, 
whose power and goodness we trace through all the 
varieties of animated beings, beginning with the 
meanest reptile that crawls on the earth; and proceed- 
ing from link to link till we arrive at man, the angels, 
and God himself, the great First Cause of all : or we 
may begin with ^ rudest species of matter, the stones 
upon which we tread^ and mark the variations till we 
reach those luminaries that nightly present their re« 
Tolviog orbs to our astonlihed view. All speak the 
gloi^ of God the Creator, and evince his protecting 
powW and fatherly caro^: the rays of his perfection 
beam on. all his works; his mercy and goodness are 
impartially diffused over the creation ; a^auch men 
only meet with superior favour and divine regard, who 
act as becometh thosei who are conscious that all their 
deeds are known is a superintendiiif Plovideiico, 
whichloTes them as they love one another. 
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MfA&CH XIV. 

Un^ormity md Ditmihf in the If^erh of Nature. 

Tills heaTettff abbve, sihI 4)ie earth beneath oar 
ft'et, though they <i#er at 6l6V>retit tinies varied spec. 
taf.ie $9 and a^^ivctsfty ol beauty, stffl from year (o 
year remain the same, and lose nothing during the 
lapse of age«i. A t otre time the faee of heaven is darlg^ 
with clouds or obscured by mists ; then again serene 
and of a pure azure, or streaked with the most beau* 
tiful colours. The midnight darkness yields to the 
silvery light of the moon, which in torn is lost in the 
glory of tiic morning sun. Atone tinle the vast expanse 
of the heavens displays nought but gloom ; at another, 
it is impossible to number the constellatrons that illu» 
nunc the regions of space/ jf the heavens undergo 
various revolutions, the earth is not less subject to 
change. Within a very short period the severity of 
winter bus withered its charm**, and rendered it one 
immense field of uniform sterility* But soon the re. 
turning spring, succeeded by the warm summer, will 
restore its beauty, bring back its dciights, and opch 
out its treasures;’ and ah turn n will follow to mellow 
the fruits that required a loitger time to be matured. 
Again, what a varied aspect is preseoied by ditferent 
roantrics upon this globe! In' bbe, vTe see plains 
whose utmost boundaries noeyo mm t>enctrate, whoso 
beauties no tongue can describe; in others, mountains 
Whose waving tops fan the breeze, and at whose base 
oatendod vdllessy watered by the richest streams and 
lived by the purest river#. Here gulphs yawn, and 
precipices threaten ; there the high hill dances in the 
retleciing vTave, and the calm lake gently 'washes the 
distant shores ; whilst afar ofif is heard the rush of 
the torrent^ and the impetuous roar of the cataract. 
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.Wherever die eye turus it meets with variety to inte. 

, ircst : the loied is expanded^ mi yoy aod delight cheer 
the heart. 

' Tlie same assemblage uniformity and Variety 
exists throughout Lhovcgetidrie kingdom; the subjects 
of which all proceed from the same bountiful mother, 
and receive same kind of nourishineut : yet what 

f nlshing diversity in the different spcciesf both 
form and properties! Thus we see the oak 
ig above the grass, and the elm looking down 
he humble primrose* All that bear a rcsem. 
to each other in certain particulars are arriuged 
under the same class. It is the same with regard to 
anltnaLs, which are likewise arranged under different 
classes according to their resemblances in certain 
points. And however nia% by the superiority of his 
faculties^ is raised above plants and antmalSi some 
things he on, jo; s in common with the meanest of them. 
Like thorn he requires iiourishmenL and like them 
cannot fhe without air, water* the earth, and the in. 
flueuce of (he sun. Plants grow, ripen, increase, 
wither, and die; and these laws of nature extend to 
man and the whole nninial creation. 

If wo proceed to examine the varieties of the hu. 
man Species, what a wonderful mixture of conformity 
and diversity we meet with! Human nature in all 
places is generally the same; aud yet, throngli all the 
extont of the peopled world, wn find that, in this 
multitude of men, each individual has a tigure peculiar 
to himself, a physiogQomy, aud certain properties and 
qualitfes of mind and disposition, which form his 
character, and serve to distUiguish him from all the 
rest of the species. 

Naturalists, for tim sake of accuracy and (bcUitat. 
ing their researches, have formed three general tumda 
or kingdoms; the animal, the vegetable, and the mine- ^ 
ral; under which they arrange all the productions of 
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ii«tar^ : ihc«^ are subdivided Into classes, gc. 
nera^ and s(>edes. Thus i \ery substance In naiuie {« 
arranged under one or other nf these general heads; 
and being acquainted With the characteristics of 
any particular ctasS| when wc meet uith a new pro. 
clucfion, we know whether or not it is entitled to a 
place in this class. 

From this assemblage of unSfonnitv and dt mijj;^ 
whh h is infinitely evtended^ arise the older and bS9i||k 
of the uni V we. The disersuy of form and ptepw^ 
between the creatures of the rarth displays the Wis. 
doin of Cod) who has designed each to hold a certain 
place and rank in the creation, (o answer certain pur- 
poses; and he has so ordered, that no one can destroy 
'the relatious and oppositions he has established 
amongst them, fie has founded his govei iimtnt upon 
wisdom, and regulated every thing foi the utility and 
eUioymcnt of his i features. Conhned as arc the views 
of man, partial and contracted as are his thoughts, he 
yet is Ciipalile of knowing and feeling this truth; the 
slightest GxamitMtion of the unimso declares it to 
him j and the further he penetrates, the moie he re- 
gards God manifested in his works, the moie his 
mental poneis will increase, and the less will he be 
adected by the contaminating ioAuence of a base and 
sordid world. 


M4RCU XV. 

« 

O/Sfcdi. 

VronABLES spring from seeds; but the grekter 
pert of them ere not sown by man, end are otcd in. 
visible to him ; they are dispersed by the winds, fUl 
Hpon different parts of the earth, take root, aqd spring 
«p. For tUe poipoee nature has furnished them with 



tliffefeiit mettift; tome she has prbrided With a light 
whieh renders them moro capable nf fleiUng 
on the air, and being disparted to dlfTerent places ; 
othem are soflldently hea^f to fall Immediateljr to the 
groundy and bury themteiVes in it withont any assist*, 
ance; and others, that are light enoogh to be borne 
along by the wind, are often protlded wkh little 
hoofcs^ which, laying hold of different substances in 
Jjjustr way, arrest their progress, and prevent their 
^ing scattered very far from their native soil* Some 
of them are enclosed in elaslic capsules, which, at 
certain periods, burst open, and shoot ottt their con. 
tents. And there are trees which owe theJr origin to 
the birds of the air: oaks hate been known to spring 
up from the care of ravens; it is supposed that, led 
hy instinct, they make holes in the earth with their 
beak and deposit the acoriis, which they cover with 
earth and moss, as a supply' of food when other 
sources fail. Many seeds after being swallowed by 
birds remain uninjured, and through their medium 
become plants, thrive, blossom, and produce new seed. 
If to the care of malt alone the fields were destined to 
receive their beauty, and the forests their verdure ; 
if no seeds were to take root In the earth but those 
coining from the baud of man; bow desolate would he 
our meadows, and desert our groves! Bat at the re- 
turn of spring the soil again waves, and the odour of 
a thousand flowers scents the air, without the assist, 
ance of man. Yet these are not all the wonders wbfah 
the consideration of seeds present to us; the whole 
plant is contained in one little seed : within the nar^i 
row compass of the acorn are concealed all the mdi. 
ments of the oak, the monarch of the fields and the 
pride of nations. And we further trace the wisdom 
of the Creator in the admirable structure of the 
opon the preservation of which mast depefi 

ttedxislenee of the vegetable world* * 
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How carefully, and with what precantion, are the 
biojiftams and ae^s of those plants which conitnue all ^ 
the year ki the earth encios^ in and defended during 
the winter by strong tunics of a curious texture! 
And plants which cannot bear the cold of winter are 
preserved bencatii the surface of the earth in the form 
of ruQts, till the vernal sun causes them again to ger^ 
mlnate, and flourish with renewed charms* Some seeds 
are placed in the middle of th^ fruit, otheis enclose^ 
in capsules and sheaths,, each being defended and pro* 
tected in a most beautiful manner>,at once displaying 
the power and the mercy of the Creator, whose hand 
|a seen in every thing. The least of nature’s works 
manifests his wisdom and goodness. And now whilst 
the busy husbaiidman deposits the diflerenl seeds tti 
the earth, may 1 be seriously occupied with my God, 
i|liO alone can sow the seed of righteousness, and.bring 
forth fruit. 


MARCH XVI. 

Grandeur and Distance of the Sun, 

Ir wo have never properly considered the narrow 
compass of our earth, or are too ignorant to perceive 
our own iusigniticauce, we may perhaps be beticfitcd 
by considering that immaisc body which cuinmunu 
cates light and heat, not to our world only, but to 
ntaiiy others. The sun, neaily in the centre of all the 
planets and comets, may be regarded as the monarch 
of many worlds, to which be imparts light, hegt, and 
motion. This alone would Icssd us to conclude that 
his size is prodigious, and this opinion is confirmed 
by his apparent magnitude, notwithstanding bis iro«, 
mense distance from us. But the calculations of 
astronomers have certified us of this beyond the possible 
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iiijr of doubt. From thofii it appears that tha diameter 
^ the ton is about l(X> ttmes greater than that of the 
earth, and consequently hq is a tnillioo limes larger 
than the whole earth. 

Astronomers have differed ^respecting his distance ; 
the truest calculation makes it about milUons of 
miles. Some planets move in their orbits much nearer 
to the sun, and others at a greater distance, than does 
gur earth ; but though, if formed like our globiy in 
file one case they perhaps might be consumed by 
the beat, in the other wrapped in cold and darltness, 
we have reason to believe that those spheres which 
move round the sun, whether nearer to him or more 
remote than our earth, are so constituted, (hat neither 
globe itself, nor its inhabitants, suffer from their 
situation. 

Perhaps it will be urged, that what we have stated 
respecting the magnitude and distance of the sun is 
exaggerated ; for vre can discover nothing so great as 
the earth which we inhabit, and with which we com* 
pare the sun, which is a miilion times greater. This 
luminary from its prodigious distance appearing so 
small, ignorant people are dbposed rather to believe 
that which they can see writh their own eyes, than give 
credit to calculations which their reason cannot com. 
prehend. But had we been placed on a planet whost 
magnitude bore the same proportion to the earth as the 
earth now does to the aun, we should have been eqiialijr 
incredulous as to the dimensions of this earth, cooip 
paret^ with that we then inhabited. It is far from 
being* Nrange then, that we should he astonished when 
we are told of the distance and vast magnitude of the 
sun. 

This admiration ought to make us ascend to that 
Being which is iu Creator, Director, and Cooserva. 
tor; compared with which, the grandeur and brilliancy 
of the sun are as nothing ; consider the glory of him 
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l?ho mated H, and you will find infinitely more itim 
conoprekeiiaiMlitieft than wlien you only r^cct upc:; 
the grandeur of tlie ltm« . If the earth, eompared with 
the sun, is so smaf], 'Ullljat must he tlie littleness of 
man eompared with his Creator! If the space between 
the earth and the son is found to be so immense, what 
an inconceirable distance is there between man and 
the infinite Got! ! 

** Who is like unto thee, O Lord ? What can bo 
compared unto thee ? Thy glory is exalted beyond 
the reach of praise, and thy grandeur above the com. 
prehension of man. Glory, splendour, and majesty 
surround thee, tho principle and source of life ; and 
light encircles thee us a garment.’’ fiut whilst we 
admire the sun as he shines above tho hoiizon, let us 
not forgot our Divine Redeemer, that sun of righte. 
dhisness which visited us in our afilictjons, and whose 
rays impart life, health, and eternal salvation ; and 
without which, deprived of light, virtue, and conso. 
lation, Wo should still wander in darkaesv, ignorance, 
and the grossest sin ! 


MARCH XVll. 

CjDon the imperfect Knowledge we have of Xnthre* 

Wiir has not the Creator given ns the power of 
Investigating and explaining all the phenomena of na- 
ture, for which purpose the limits of our understand, 
rug are too confined ? He wills that we shonid become 
acquainted with his perfections* that we might mag. 
nify his name. Would not then the most certain 
means of knowing and appreciating his atlrtbates be, 
b.'ive a more intimate acquaintance with the worki 
of the creation ? It seems to me as if I could much 
more admire the graodeof of the Supreme Iteing, aqd 
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(Hin tribute mudi 9ioro the exeltatlon of h*H Imly 
ht 1 was Goabii^lil, comprehend the whole^ to 
kiiour the perfection^ ^eftch perti eud to discover jill 
the laiss apd springs of natujm* If I now can admire 
ihe Uifiiiite greatness of God, when I only kuow a 
small pari of his works, what would my sentiments 
be, how absorbed in the tnodijtAlion of his glorions 
attributes, with what awe and veneratkio should I 
adore him, if I cOuld fully pouetrate into the wonders 
of -nature, and explain with certainty the phetioniena, 
she brings forth 1 

But jierhaps this mode of judging is erroneous"; for 
since God has not thought fit to give us a more pro- 
found knowledge of nature, wc arc to suppose he 
prefers Che degree o adoration and glorihcation lie 
tiow^ receives trom our limited faculties, to that he 
would have, were we to enjoy a more perfocl state. 
Have wc any reason to be surprised that in our pre- 
sent eoridilion \vc ure iguoratic of the first priiiciptof 
ot nature ? Our senses are unable to penetrate into the 
i sstucc of things, and we raiiiiol form an idea of ob. 
^ects which our senses are incapable of observing. 
And there is an abundance of things which our senses 
cannot discern. If we wish to represent to our ima. 
ginatiun miy thing iiitinitety great, or iutinitely small, 
tiiey elude our grasp. If wc rcdect upon the rapidity a 
with which the rays of fight pass, we are incapable of 
following ^le velocity ; and when we wdsh to eonceivo 
an idea of the vessels and circulation of blood in, a 
creature a mtllioa jtimts less than a grain of saud, we 
feel the madequccy of oar laental powders. Henco, as 
nature aseetids from what is inhuitely small to what is 
uiftnitoly great, we shall not be surprised that we can- 
not penalffUe' its md principles. 

NolwkhilaadfRg this toiperfection in our abilities, 
we iumiio reoBiMa to complain that onr knowledge of 
wliife itkOO'slighi; we ham always Mure us a vast 
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fidfl of improvement, in which we ore incited to 
lobour by every thing that can arouse and interest: 
Our faculties are so formed, that by cultivation they 
improve, and are capable of expanding to a greater 
degree than is genendly supposed ; wc are continually 
adding new truths to former experience, and as we 
proceed we discover mere to encohrage our researches ; 
and the more enlightened we become, the further we 
penetrate into the mysteries of nature, the more we 
find to raise our ideas of the glory» the power, and 
the goodness of the Almighty Creator. May we 
always, OGod! be favoured with the light of thy 
holy spirit, to guide tis on our way; to enable us 
rightly to direct that knowledge we are enabled to 
acquire, and never to ‘mistake or pervert those abilities 
with which we have been blessed, on the proper or 
improper use of which depends our future misery or 
felicby ! 


MARCH XVIII. 

TAe Utility of Vegetables. 

Ip we consider the great piiihber and diversified ap« 
I pearance of vegetables# we shall perceive, as in every 
thing else, the beneficent designs of the Creator. 
What other end could he hare in view in covering the 
•arch with so many didereniiierbs, plants, and fruits, 
than the advantage and felicity of fals creatures? 
Such is the number and variety of plants, that up* 
wards of 30,000 species have already been enume* 
rated; and every day more are added to the liaU 
Their increase seems infinite t who, for example, la 
not astonished when he is told that one single grain of 
maize (Indian wheats produces 9000 more; tfiatono 
p||g|y.seed multiplies itself so, Cbat| in two or three 
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years it produces sufficient to sow a large field? 
'Ifeticc, no one can- %mbl" fbo cafe of Proridence, 
^ pvticutarly wban tbey em^er the use that has been 
made of regetables from the earliest ages. 

^ Do M frails i^egelabki dtfilyVurmsh os^wlth 
the most' saiubcious and oimrkhif^^iiinenl ? And am 
we not mildbliCid to tbo vegetable kingdom fbr the 
greater part of our cMhinf v fnrnltuiic^ fwifl habka* 
tions I Kveiy part of a plant is of some utility. The 
roots afibfd us foodfi mediciiiMy pitchy dyes, ‘and 
various utensils* With the wood we construct our 
buildings, furniture* and diifereot iiistrumetits* ma.. 
chines, ; it likwise serres us fbr fud, and frona 
it we imocure charcoal aod mcdcines. Tim bark is 
of particular use in tanning, as well as in the cure o£ 
some diseases^ Tim ashes are usoful rn fertUvsing and" 
amclioiafing the soH, bleaehiilg cloths, aiid> wakkig 
sKilUyietre. The resin is used in painting, and enters 
into tbe composition of pitch, Ur, and hats«iins» Tar« 
pentiue is used as a medicametii, and colophoma (hard 
resin) to mrnisii, to sotder*. and to rob the strings of 
musical instruments i and mastic is used in perfotnes* 
Flowers, delightfoi both for their beauty aud fra* 
gr«uice, are very ufeful,ioi»ocUciiies, and supply the 
bees with their wax and honey* Fruits are singularly 
baueficiak aiui gratefuU whether freih from the trees, 
boiled* dried* or presoraod. Bnl it Is not man alono 
which* vecuHrei advantasge from the vegetable kingdoai i 
the greater part' of aplmale desire their nourishment 
frojw that source* For thio purpose wc find fields and 
meaf{pws iitnaiaerable, coresed with erery variety of 
plants and vegetaidoi* The wants of every imllvi^ai^ 
are provided for ; eOob knows- the- kind of vegetabloo 
most snUed t6 its nature; and no one can number the 
blessinga afforded by-thii kingdom, nor find exprra*.^ 
sjons to-oekhsato the gpodoms of God« 

VoL* I. 1^ 
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• MARCH XIX* 

Structure of the Human Hearts 

}fow wonderfullj^.ind exquisiti^ly formed is that 
Biiiscolar body, siteated within the cavity of the cheett 
and called the heart ! Its figure is somewhat conical, 
and it is externally divided into two parts ; the base, 
which is uppermost, and attached to vessels ; and the 
apex, which is loose and pointing to the left side, 
against which it beats* Its substance is muscular, 
being composed of fleshy fibres, interwoven with each 
other. It is divided internally into cavities, called 
auricles and ventricles ; from which vessels proceed 
to convey the blood to the different parts of (he body. 
The ventricles are situated In the substance of the 
heart, and are separated from each other by a thick 
muscular substance ; they are divided into right and 
left, and each communicates with its adjoining auricle, 
one of which is situated on each side the base of the 
heart. The right auricle receives the blood from the 
head and superior parts of (he body, by means of a 
large vein ; and in the same manner the blood is re. 
turned to It from the inferior, parts, by alt the veins 
emptying their stores into one, which terminates in 
(his cavity; which, having received a sufficient por« 
tion of blood, contracts, and by this motion empties 
itself into the right ventricle, which also contracting 
propels the blood into an artery, which immediately 
conveys it into the lungs, where it undergoes certain 
changes, and then passes through veins into left 
auricle of the heart, thence into the left ventricle, py 
the contraction of which it is forced into an artery, 
through whose ramifications it is dispersed to all parts 
bf the body, from which it is again returned to the 
right auricle ; thus keeping up a perpetual circnla. 
tIon : for, whilst life remains, tl^ action of the heart 
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never ceases. In a state of health the heart contracts 
about seventy tines in a tninule, and is supposed at 
eltoh contraction (o propel about two ounces of blood; 
to do which, the force it exerts is very considerable, 
though neither the quantity of 4lMrce exerted, nor of 
blood propelled, is accurately detennhied. 

Tho heart comprises within itself a world of won. 
ders ; and whilst we admire Us admirable structure , 
and properties, we are naturally led to consider the 
wisdom and power of Him who formed it, from whom 
first proceeded the circulation of the blood aqd the 
pulsation of the heart; who commands it to be still, 
and all the functions instantly cease to act r in Gedl 
alone we live, move, and have our being ; and may 
we never, whilst the vital stream flows through our 
veins, forget his goodness, or repay his lore with liu 
gratitude { 


MARCH XX. 

The Change of Seasons* 

Tiir coldest as well as the warmest climates have 
but two seasons in the year, which are essentially dif- 
ferent. In the coldest countries the summer continues 
about four months, during which the heat is very 
powerful ; the rest of their year may be considered 
as winter. Their spring and autumn are scarcely 
perceptible, because ia4he space of only a few days 
an Mcessive heat succeeds the greatest degree of cold, 
and the extreme of heat is succeeded as rapidly by the 
extreme of cold. The hottest countries have a dry 
and scorching season for seven or eight months ; whtu 
the rains descend, and continue four or five months, 
this being the only distinction between their summer 
and winter* 

L2 
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i$ oqlj in climates that wc find foxr 

distinct s^RSCRs iq the jear. The heat of boiamer 
flowly departs^ h/ which the frntts of autumn a:e 
rendered uiature« without sttffihring from the winter’s 
cold. And in spr{l|k plants arc enabled to gcrmiiiate, 
uninjured by reinain^g frbstSi and not hastened «iito 
premature eQiorescencc by too early warmtlu In 
linrope^ We obicrre these seasons mpht distinctly in 
ttaly and the south of France* In the temperaio 
regions summor and winter gemwally commence with 
abundant rains, which continue for a considerable 
tune. From the middle of May to the latter end of 
dune it seldom rains; but after this time heavy rains 
sometimes in, and continue till the end of July. 
The months of February and April arc usually very 
variable* 

This change of seasons deserves our utmost attcn« 
tioii and admiration : it is not effected by blind 
chance^ for in fortuitous oxents there is neither order, 
constancy, nor regularity ; whereas in every country 
of the earth, the .seasons suiceeed each other regularly, 
us the day follows the night, and precisely in tlio 
expected time the aspect of the earth changes. We 
see it successively adorned with herbs and leaves, with 
iloweri and fruits ; it is then deprlTcd of its orna» 
fuciits till spring' returns to rebtore them with iur 
et eased beauty. Spring, summer,^ and autumn, nourish 
unci gratify the aniimal creaUcm by the firuits which 
blossom, increase, and ripert in luxuriant abiindstiice. 
And though in winter natui^’ saems to droop and to 
he dead, this season is not wUiipat its bcuciits. 

Now that this month is far advaucedt wo may 
begin to hail the near approach ^^f spring, and all its 
accompanying pleasures, with jfranuport and delight, 
How many arc there who have loug^d to. see this 
restoTatlon of nature, and hoped to he recovered from 
the sufferings they endured durfwfhe wlntcf, jto whoui 
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, this consolation has h«eii denied, the thk'eaiil oi^ their 
Jives being; snapfied ere the vernal breeies hare re. 
fftished the earth! t^eiliaps this is the fast Spring vre 
simfl be permitted to see# the ia^ time af'e iWl enjoy 
the freshness of the nintainjr air, breathing the streets 
of the opening dowers, mfote the return of the 
cqaiiiDx we may be mingidd with the dust, inhabitants 
of the silent tomb. May this reflection dispose us to 
feel the true value of Ufd, and teach us that serenity of 
soul and Christlati fortitude, which will enable us 16 
receive the awful messenger Without fear, and hear the 
Summons without rt^ret! 


MARCH XXI. 

Every Thing created has its Use, 

Ip there is a sujpierifiteitdftig Providence which go. 
Terns the world, simdleist things and most trifling 
events must fuel its influence, and nothing under the 
agency of this Power wilt ocOnr Without some evident 
utility. Perhaps it will bO Said, What a number of 
tilings there hre in the world of no use whatever t 
The north.wtnd blows, and the blossoms of trees are 
scattered; they wither and are useless. Seeds, which 
might have produced new plants, perish without bring, 
ing forth fruit, Multituaes of insects are not only 
useless, but extrcmdly ii^urious to mafl, beasts, ana 
vegetables. Many meti and animals scai^cety show 
themselves upon the eiurtlr, wheh they disappears 
others are bom moutters, impotent, and defohned. 
How totny fhoalttea and Plants are lost for wadt of 
being catted foytb f Ho# many noble pf at^ 
bold fwtevprtaes mieeaf^ before they atrfTh At Didtu* 
rity ! Would all this.tw pdoce, if a Beina tfaSnUely 
wile mid piovldouf fynemed Oeuaireme 
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But have you y^ho thus dare to «}oubt the bcitig and 
providence, of God a perfect kiiouled|^e of all things^ 
wfth their relations and dependences amongst ea5h 
oUier, to pronounce your decisions with certainty, 
and promulgate sadt sentiments with confidence ; to 
say, This can do no good, That is absolutely wrong, 
or of no use ! Never forget the narrow limits of your 
kiiontedge, nor the feeble rays of your light. It is 
^our duty to ohserse in silence the ways of God, and 
to admire and adoie him in (hos^e works ; which, so 
far from jastly criUcibiiig, you are not able to com- 
prehend ; all those which you do know ;iou will find 
contain pi oofs of inhnilc wisdom, and are of a cer. 
tain and manifest utility. A thing may be useful in 
flifl’erent wajs, and whilst it is serving one parpo^e vie 
cannot expect that at the same time it should serve 
another. The insect, which at its birth becomes the 
prey of swallows, cannot produre a new generation. 
*rho researches of alchymlsts for the philosopher's 
stone have not, it is true, made gold more plentiful ; 
hut through their means many valuable discoveries have 
been made, and the insect supplies the swallow with 
its food. Your (ears may wot soften the callous iin. 
fettling man, who abuses his power in oppressing the 
weak ; but though your InterccNsions in favour of the 
unfortunate are fruitless, your (ears are not lost, nor 
shed in ^aiu ; they tend to call forth the finer feelings 
of the heart, and increase that sensibility which h the 
source of true knowledge* and virtue; and there is a 
Being who hears your stshs^ and to whom all your of. 
forts on behalf of suffering humanity are known, and 
received as the most grateful Incfense. 

Never let us suppose, then, that there exists any 
thing in the universe entirely useless. It is true there 
may be certain things which do> not seem to succeed, 
nor answer exactly the end we expected them to .per. 
form; but they undoubtedly fulfil the purpose for 
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'whicli Pfovideace designed them, and that belief is suf* 
Gcient lor ns. For certain things to take elTect and 
be realised, pcrha|>s, it U requisite that others should 
fail and appear del^ective. if it is true that wisdom h 
not entirely engrossed about the^ present, but extends 
its views to the future; if God is infinitely wise, and 
if his wisdom is to be manifested to (he world as in 
li mirror; thi*re roust occur many things which, sepa« 
rately considered, do not perfectly appear to accom- 
plish their destination, because tl^y required 'other 
causes to co-operate with them. The part which those 
have in the execution of the whole plan may be so ini. 
perceptible and so little understood, as entirely to 
escape our notice. But surely it iloe«; not follow, that 
because we cannot perceive the end they answer in the 
great system of nature, they do not contribute to its 
perfection, and are therefore useless ; on the cuntrar) , 
M'e have just reason to conclude, from what we see of 
the power and wisdom of God displayed in his work)-, 
that it is impossible for him to have created any thing 
without design, or without utility ; though, from our 
imperfect nature, we are not always able to perceive 
thv object and use of some of his works. 

This firm persuasion will Contribute to our peace 
and happiness ; for there daily occur in nature, and 
in the course of human life, events, whose connec. 
tions, relations, and designs, appear to us incompre. 
hcnsible and of no utilityj and which might otherwise 
weaken our faith in God, as well as hurt and d4trei>s 
our feelings. But tho more wejire convinced by*rea. 
sou, observation, and experience, and confirmed by 
the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, that God, as 
he is infinitely wise and powerful, so also he is inti, 
iiitely merciful and just; the more contented and 
cheerful shall wc b<! in adversity as well as in prospe- 
rity, We shall then see and acknowledge, (hat all 
that God efiects, oe.pcrmitsto be accomplish^, is for 
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<^4aaqkiad» And arken we oiiscrf e in netarc so many 
inexplicable erentsi seeauagly repugnant to tbe dtt tne 
plaot (rw finding cause tooamplaiii» let us ratlmr 
adare^e wisdom of Qoi^ and, ascribe unto hkm the 
glory which is due : orer Crmting to him for safety and 
support* and confiding in his power without the folty 
of cavilling at his dispensations. This submission to 
his will is the way to bd^ppiness here, and eternal Mi*» 
city hereafter* 
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tfarmofiy between the Moral and Physical World. 

The wisdom of God has established so great an a(fi« 
nity between the earth and Us inhabitants, that they 
seem to be formed for each other. There Is a certain 
coniiectioo and harmony which links together all the 
works of the creation. There is an evident analogy 
between the human body and the surface of the earth ; 
as the bodies of plants and animals are formed, and 
come to maturily« then^ perish; so also are the bodies 
of men subject to similar changes. Saeh is the plan 
of the Creator, and it.is pregnant with wtsdom and 
goodness, adorned with perfectloa .and beauty ; it is 
only our im|)erfect knowledge which prevents our see* 
ing it aS it is. 

if any one objects^ Why then has not God given 
to every one the same facuitiee end the same degree of 
intellect?'* we may aoswer--*Wtio art thou, blind 
roortali that callcst God to an account for his works ? 
Shall the creature dictate to his Cvtalur, or question 
his powers? As well mhsl’t we ask, Why God hat 
jaot so ordered, tlmt al) the countries* on the earth, 
thatevll^Md, should be equally and fertile i 
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Wliy duo we find in some parts a rich and frttitfaY miU 
whilst others are so sterile and desert that all attempts 
to improve them are in Tjia ? There can be Ho doubt 
that this diversity is highly bcnelicial, and worthy of 
onr warmest aHauration, thoagh not always conform* 
able to our mode of ihiiihfag. The most desolate 
and barren regions, as well as the most wild and iiii. 
cultivated nations, have their beauty and U!*c in the 
eyes of God; all hold that place which has been an^ 
signed them, and which is best adapted to their'^fla. 
ture, in the immensity of created beings ; and tliidr 
variety serves still to manifest the wisdom of God, 
which is inlitiitety diversified. 

But as it is manifestly the intention of Providence 
that the earth should be cultivated, and produce fruits 
in abundance fo r the pre<$ervation of its inhabitants ; 
and as for this end he has given os corn to sow the 
earth, and seeds of various hinds to supply food and 
nourishment ; so also he has given to each individual a 
mind, which, according as it Is cultivated, will bring 
forth fruit; it possesses all the capabilities of virtue 
and of happiness, and only requires the seed to be 
sown to produce a harvest rich and abundant. With 
this view lie has given us lessons of true knowledge 
and religion, which, when received in a mind pro. 
perly disposed and regulated, will produce exquisite 
fruit, and abundant as the corn planted in a fruitful 
field* 

There are vast tracts of uncultivated and barren 
lands, where no verdure smiles, nor fruit refreshed, 
though they receive the fostering rays of Heaven ; so 
also, notwithstanding dnyieneral diffusion of the Gos. 
pel, there are OHiiitiies wfich stili remain In dnrkiiess, 
and there are people yet besotted hy Ignorance and in. 
fidelity* And afflobg the clvilbra nafiona of the 
Christian world tha^lnftuence of the Gospelis often 
very slighay fidt; people know not what it is^ 
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do nof comprehend it, nor have any idea of the saving 
power, and sublime truths, of a pure and holy reli. 
gion. Others receive it with eagerness and joy, and 
for a space acknow ledge i>s influence ; but the impres. 
sion is not lasting, and soon becomes obliterated. 
Some are too much agitated by the passions and con. 
cerns of the worhl to attend to the gentle monitor ; but 
there are some who receive the Divine word with a 
heart pure and incorrupt; thc^ hear its dictates with 
pleSsun*, and, hv ffdluwing them with perseverance, 
b(*come of the happy iMitiiber of the wise and prudent, 
w'hoso steps aie marked by virtue, sincerity, and 
peace, to whom it is Indeed the power of God unto 
salvation. 


SIARCH XXllI. 

()f the Nature and Properties of Air> 

Am is a subtle fluid, which surrounds our globe, 
and which nil living creatines respire. Although it is 
so near «*«, everv -where surrounds us, and we are 
contioitaHy experiencing its efll'ects, we nre not yet 
sutViciently acquainted with It to precisely determine its 
nature. We know that it is a substance, for when 
we pass our hand rapidly through it we find resistance ; 
and we are certain that it is fluid. Its particles arc 
easily displaced, and yield to all kinds of impressions. 
\^i||||llf'e it solid, we coiild neither inspire it, nor move 
in it with facility. It possesses weight in common w ith 
other bodies, being abou^l^lG times lighter than 
water.* The force with ^tich the air weighs upon 

^ Its specific gravitf, accoidiag to the experiment of Sir 
Ocurxe fiUuckburgh, when the bariMneter it at 80 inches, and 
the tbermoiirieter b^wren 50 and 60 degre'es, is 0,0012. One 
hundred cubic inches of air weigh SI grains uoy.-.-.-ThottsoD*s 
Chemistry. 
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every square foot of the earth is equal to a weight of 
^160 pounds* And a mail) whose surface is about 
fouxteen square fc^et, sustsJnsa weight of atmospheric 
air equal to 30,240 pounds* This may appear lucre, 
dible } but the' resistance of the air contained in our 
lungs prevents our suffering any incoitvenieitee frond 
the pressure of the eatcrtial atr, an equilibrium being 
thu«> preserved* ^ 

The closticity of the air is equally certain ; it is 
continually making an effort to till a greater spracts 
and, though capable of compression, as soon as the 
pre&surc is removc^d it again expands. This irsuDi* 
cicntly proved by means of heat, which rarifies it to 
such a dt'gree, that it may be made to occupy five or 
six hundred times more space than It did before the 
heat was applied, without losing its elastic power. 
All these phenomena are highly worthy of admiration, 
and in them we may perceive the causes of many asto* 
lushing etfects* It is in the air that our globe is sus. 
pended ; and It is in the air also that the clouds are 
collected) forming so many beautiful shades and co- 
lours, and which, as they are rarified or condensed, 
sas|>end the rafiours, or permit them to descend on the 
earth, in rain, hail, or snow* Without air life can- 
not be supported) nor fire and water exist. 

. Thus then the air also announces the grandeur, 
power, and goodness of God, whose inhnite wisdom 
alone could adapt this element to so many and various 
purposes. God creates and governs the rain, the 
snow, the winds, the thunder, and the lightning ; ho 
measures the quantity, gravity, elasticity, and motion 
of the air, and mercifully causes It to serve our ne- 
cessities, and contribute to tbe general welfare of our 
globe, f^et os tiien, who every moment breathe this 
air which, supports our lives, adore the depths of the 
riches of his marvellous wisdom and understanding, 
who>alone has created all these things manifested in 
the whole economy of nature with infinite splendor 1 
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Nothing new under the Sun» 

WiTli respect toman* no doubt, ihete are many 
new things which take place iti the earth ; in every 
brason we ace new flow^ers spring up, new fruits ripen, 
and the whole face of nature annually changes. Ktery 
day is piodurtire of new orents and now revolutions : 
the situation of objects is eontinuaily changing, nr 
they present themselves to our senses under ditferent 
forms. It is only relatively to the limited extent of 
our hnowiedge and understanding that there is any 
thing new under the sun ; and in this light nothing is 
more true than the saying of Solomon, What has 
b4»en will be, and what has been done will be done, 
and there is nothing new under the sun.’’ (xod has 
not thought tit to multiply things unnecn>safily ; there 
is every thing which can satisfy our wants, gratify our 
desires, and satiate our ciiriosUy. Far from eshausu 
ing, we are scarcely able to acquire a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the works of the Creator; oor senses 
are not suflicieiitly acute and powerful to perceive alt 
the works of naiiwe, and our understanding is too 
weak to comprehend them ; so that we can never form 
a just and accurate idea of the creation, nor of every 
created being ; hence we often believe many things arc 
new under the sun which are only new to ourselves. 
As the empire of naium ii immense, and as we can 
grasp only a very small part at one view, we suppose 
every thing we see for the first time to be new ; be- 
cause in every part of the world there is an iitfinifo 
variety of appearance, and diversity uf imagery. 

Nature does not require a contltsued and endlesa 
Creation t it is suflicietit that the Supreme Being pre* 
serves the order which ho established in the beglnatag- 
There Is no ng cessity for a tnuuber of sprihga to vary 
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tlift vorks alrea<1y produced ; for they succeed each 
other, and retiiin iu regular order, and yet appear so 
divorHitied as to seem alivays new. Ttie im. 
]YOSaihHi(y of our niimbcriitg or conceiving the whole 
extent of the i^orks of nature, whilst it convinces ns 
of the vreakne^s of our capacity, strongly proves (he 
f \ii>teuce of one great Firbi Cause of all, an Almighty 
(iod. 

But are there not many recent discoveries, entirely 
unknown to tlie Ancients ? Arc we not now familiar 
with pheiiamciia tn the kingdom of nature of which we 
formerly had no Idea ? Most of theae disco verU^s* have 
piocecded rather from the stimulus of want, than that 
of arriving at truth. As out wants multiply, new 
means are necessary to supply them ; but these existed 
long before wc knew them. Minerals, vegetables, and 
animals, that liavc lately been discovered, already 
< in the earth, or upon Us surface, long befoi^ 
the researches of men brought them to Ught ; and 
many that we imagine to be modem discoveries were 
^tTy probably known to the Ancients. 

WereUic world (what front (he nature of things is 
ilnpo^slbleJ the\vo|fk of chance, the same fortuitous 
agent that causes its lirst exwtetico might ojierate to. 
day as well as then ; and we should be continually 
w itne»sing new productions^ But the world and all 
created things being formed by> a perfect Being, every 
thing that is made boars the stamp and broad imprrs. 
stou of an all.powerfui (iotb, whigh establishc^d tlm 
foundations of the earth with wisdom, and formed in 
the Vfgiuiiing every thing that was essential to the 
preservation and weibbeiiig of the whole ; so (hat 
theie is no necessity for a new creation, or new la\v^, 
l)Qt all moves in harmony, gnided by eternal sapience. 
In all, and tbrongb aU, God Is magwMIed and glo* 
lifigd 1^ to bin^ dot cteina) bMour and ever* 
lasting prgise, - ^ 
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Of Caves found in Mouniains, 

Cjtrtn are generally found in moutitaiiie« and rery 
eeldom in plains. They are frequently caused by the 
eruptions of rulcanoes, and the explosions of earth* 
quakes. But ivhat end do such chasms answer? 
Though we could discover no certain end in their 
exis*tence, we may take for granted that they arc not 
formed in vain. 

However, the purposes they answer are often evi. 
dent ; they serve as reservoirs for water, which ma^ be 
had recourse to upon a 'di^iciency of rain. They arc 
also useful for the freer circulation of air through the 
earth, by more readily permitting ita ingress and 
egress, and thus lessen the frequency of earthquakes. 
They sometimes fill wtlh water, and form lakes; such 
is the lake Zirchnltzer, in Carniola, which fills in 
June, and loses its waters among the neighbouring 
mountains in September. Jt is sometimes navigable, 
and at others so dry, that the inhabitants may plough, 
sow, reap, and hunt in it. Another use of caves is 
the shelter and retreat which, during winter, they ofl’er 
to animals. Hence we find more cause to admire the 
wisdom and bounty pf God ; and the deeper our re* 
searches penetrate into nature, the lest shall we find 
of useless matter, and the greater reason we shall 
have to adore the sublimity and perfections of God ia 
his works. 


MARCH XXVI. 

Cireuiathn of Sap im Trees^ 

The trees, which during several months appeared 
entirely dead, begin gradually to Tevive, and in the 
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space of a fear weeks will give much more evident 
sigfis of vitality ; the buds wlH spruutt open, and tho 
swe^t blossoms expand. Though we have observed 
this refolution^at the commencement of several sue* 
cessivo springs^ we have perhaps been ignorant of the 
means conducing to this end. The eflects which we 
perceive in spring to take place in trees and other 
vegetables are caused by the circulation of the sap^ 
which begins to move in the vessels containing it when 
acted upon by a milder air and increase of wamith. 
As the life ot animals depends upon the circiilation of 
blood, so docs the life and growth of plants depend on 
the circulation of the sap, which is to them what 
blood is to animals. To etfect this, nature has formed 
and adapted all parts of vegetables to concur in the 
preparation, motion, and conservation, of this nou* 
rishing juice. 

Jt is principally by the bark that the sap, in the 
spring, begins to ascend from the roots into the body 
of the tree, and that even throughout the year life and 
nourishment are distributed to the branches and to the 
fruit which they bear*. The woody part of the free 
is composed of small longitudinal fibres, extending in 
spiral lines, closely united together, from the roots to 
the summit of the trees. Amongst these fibres, some 
are so extremely small and tine, that a single one, 
scarcely as large as a hair, contains some thousaod 
fibrlllm. There is an innumerable multitude of little 
tubes, in which the sap circulates, extending through 


* Troin Che esperimento of Coulomb and Knight, it would 
appear, that the sap does not asreod through the bark, but 
through ibe wood 1 and If is well known that a plant continues 
to grow even when stripped of a great part of the bark, which 
would not be the case if the sap ascended tbrongh the bark ; and 
those who are in the habit of obtaining sap from trees are 
obliged to carry their inclsiofit deeper than toe bark, or tbey 
am unable to procure any sap,-*-£. 
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all the body of Hke tree to (he remotest braoches ; Mime 
conveying it from the root to the buimnit, and otbirs 
retoruing it back again# During (lie heat of the day 
tlie sap rises through the ascending (ubef»> and returns 
by the descending emes in the cool of tire evening* 
These tubes pass ihroiigh tlie lca\es, uhtch are alKi 
supposed to ansner the pnrpfisc of rcspiratory>oi*gaiis, 
and absorb the denr and motstiiic.of the atmosphere. 

The sap then is distributed through every part of Iho 
tree'; its aqueous part evaporates by the pores of the, 
vessels, whilst the oily, sulphurous, earthy, and saline 
particles biend togcthei, to nourish the treob and p(o« 
mote its growth. If the circulation of the sap is 
checked. If the internal organisation of the tree is 
destroyed, either by a very severe frost, or by old age> 
or by some accident, the tree will die* 

After such reflections as these, we shall no longer 
view (he trees at this season with indifference, nor 
consider the change they are about to undergo as un« 
worthy of our attention. Neither ahail we observe 
the reuovation of nature, without thinking of that 
God who has given life to all creatures^ provided the 
trees with appropriate juices, given them the power of 
cricuiating tlie sap in ves&ids, and distributed to them 
life, growth, and niitrlmeut. Yet how many people, 
year ^ter year, unregarded let this season pass* and 
know^ less of the life and beauty of spring, displayed 
in plants and trees^ than the cattle browsing on the 
plains. If over they arc blessed with another return 
of this season^ may they begin to feel, and Jove to 
enjoy, the beauties of nature; and at length know*, 
that the infinite Creator is near to os in every part of 
his works and that each of his creatures proclaims hi$ 
giweineae. And may the Lord God, in his tnftnile 
mercy, grant, that whilst all nattire rqoicing feeh the 
reanimatiug influence of spring, we may awaken from 
onr slumbes ti^d walk forth to enjoy his presence^ 
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•ur hearts softened, end our minds prepared by hit 
dirjiie iafluenctt to ' know and to glorify fait holy 
namg. 


MARCH XXVII. 

Ignorance of Futurity. 

If wc are ignorant of future events, wc mnst not 
mf-rely trace the cause to the narrow and limited fa- 
culties of the <WD>ul in its present state of txihiefice, but 
sve must go further, till we arrive at the Creator him. 
self, whose will and pleasure it is (hat the knowledge 
(if futurity Khould be denied us. He knows the 
strenglti of man, and the extent of knowledge his 
imperf<*ct nature was capable of bearing. The know- 
ledge of futurity* like the spleudoor of the noon-day 
sun, could not be steadily coiitemplated ; it would bo 
fatal to the happiness of men, and dangerous to his 
Yirtue. 

Supposing (hat the future events of onr life marked 
a bright and prosperous tract ; whilst we viewed this 
at a distance, and anticipatid that happiness which 
we know certainly a.wal(ed us, our present enjoy- 
ment would cease^ vc should ao longer be contented 
and cheerful, but wait with impatient anxiety for 
those blessings wiiich wore held np 4o our view. Bnt, 
on the contrary, was tlie prospect of future contin- 
gencies gloomy and marked by aflliction and suffer* 
ings^ the moment we read our fate our happiness 
would cease ; the days Whi^T hitherto had been passed 
|n peace and tranquUlity would now rise in sorrow and 
depart in gloom* ith a known evil impending oved 
our heads, each morning bringing us nearer to the 
dread moment, we alioold Jive in tiopeless misery, 
the pMW of sorrow aiad di«pair, luetiiible of all the 
Vesul- M 
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bicMifigs around ui. How infinitely merciful and wise 
then is that God who has shrouded futurity and dark* 
11CSS9 gradually unfolding the veil as the ; 

so that we never are at once overwhelmed bv ^e tor* 
rent of adversity, nor confounded by the hMe of 
certain prosperity. / 

Let us then never suffer ourselves to be disappointed 
by the delusive hopes of happiness, nor be rendered 
miserable and wretched by feeling the weight of mis- 
fortunes before tiiey arrive* I^t us rather thank the 
Almighty that our ignorance of futurity saves us from 
many a pang of inquietude, and delivers us from many 
a throb of anxious dread and fearful despondency* If 
we feel assured of the grace of God through the medi- 
ation of Christ, we have just reason to hope that futu- 
rity will unfold to us with joy and gladness ; and as 
there is a just and gracious God, who orders and di- 
rects the universe, who knows ail the events of our 
lives, and before whose view is continually present 
the circle of eternity ; we may with safety, when we 
lie down to sleep, commend ourselves to his care, uiu 
disturbed as to what may happen during the night ; 
and when the morning sun summons us to our duties,' 
we may trust oursehes to his protection, without 
anxiety fur fhe events which arc to befal us during 
the day. And In the hour of trial, when dangers 
threaten and destruction seems to Impend, let us still 
remember the goodness of God» and repose upon his 
protecting Jirm, in perfect assurance that whatever 
happens is for our good. 


MARCH- XXVIll. 

Gradtial Approach of Nighi. 

tfionr is a blessing bestowed upon us by the Ctea* 
and is wisely and mercifully directed to advance 
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lijr degrees* The sudden trunsitinn from (he light of 
dhy to the gloom of night would be highly Inconve. 
nieii:^^jMd4ernfic« So immediate a change would oc* 
rasion^enenn interruption to the labours of men^ 
and tor^r would be spread over the earth; all firing 
crcaturo^would feel its influence, and the organs of 
sight must suffer considerably by (he suddenness of 
the transition. Hence it is wisely ordcr»*d, that dark, 
ness does not surprise us suddenly in the midst of *Our 
occupations, hut advances by slow gradations ; and 
the twilight which precedes it leaves us in time to fl* 
nish our most pressing aflairs, and to make (he nores« 
sary arrangements. Dy this timely warning, the ap^ 
proach of night does not interrupt or incommode us. 

But whence proceeds that ’lingering light, which at 
the end of each day remains to temper and soften tbo 
gloomy aspect of night f We no longer see the sun, 
and yet a degree of lustre still cheers us. The atmos. 
phere which surrounds ns refracts the rays of the sun, 
projected on its superior surface, and it continues to 
receive these rays after the earth by its dotation has 
withdrawn uur sight from the sun ; by which means 
we enjoy the light much longer. 

Thus a bountiful Protidence has not only regulated 
the greater revolutions of tbe seasons, but also the 
daily alternation at light and darkness, in that way 
which is roost beneficial tons, and which demands our 
most heartfelt acknowledgments and thanksgivingtk 
Let this gnulual approach of night remind us of the 
evening of life, which advances by slow and certain 
degrees, till almost ini perceptibly the hand of death 
lies heavily upon us. May Almighty grant, when 
the period arrives which is to close our eyes in dark, 
ness, that as the measurd of Mf days is full, so also 
may the measure of our good works be completed ! 
Let us work whilst' it is day, for the night cometb in 
which DO man can work* 

MS 
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"Magntficfncc of God dhphycd in 

Wiiv are all the worlds of God so beau^ful and 
Magnilicent? AVhy do Me every-w'here di't'over >a- 
^lous and innumerable obj('i:tK» each clothru in pecu* 
liar charms, and oii<v)ing all the rest in beauty ? 
Whence is it that wc ever) •where liiul now subjects of 
astonish me lit and admiraifuii ? Doubtless that we 
may bo led uriciasingly to admire and to adore that 
Being, who is so irihmtei^ more beautiful, siiblime, 
and glorious, limn all that wo can discover or delight 
in throughout nnhire. \Ve cannot help saying. If 
the works arc so admirable, what must be the Cieat<)r 
of them! If the beauty of the creatures is so ex. 
cellent, how inexpressible must be the grandeur and 
nature of the Being who formi^d them, and who sees 
the whole creation at a single glance ! 

If (he meridfan sun has splendour, the blaze of 
which dazzles and confounds our sight, we may well 
suppose, that lie who first imparled life and being to 
this luminary, dwells in light inaccessible, utterly re. 
moved fwm the penetiation of finite niorUls. We 
cannot suppose he is less wonderful than the creatines 
be has formed ; and the more striking and marvellous 
are his works, the more he most eicate our astonish, 
ment and call forth onr admiration : could wc com« 
prehend at once the totaUty of his grandeur, he would 
cease to 1 m* God, or we to be men* 

There is no belter way then of enlaiging our views^ 
wyaitiing a richer treasure of ideas and more ample 
iidEjligence, ^han in contemplating God, the grandeur 
a^magnificence of w|wse works are beyond the limits 
of comprehension. By such cootenipiations all iho 
(iiciiUifs of tho soul acquire strength and vigour, and 
,,oar capability ot enjoying happiness* both here aad 
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Iiereaflery becomes abundantly increased ; for the 
more (he capacity of our minds is enlarged here by 
<oni«ii!^d!4p9<r^? the Supreme Being, the more ennobled 
and exiUed will it be, and the greater will be its 
power on comprehension and of enjoyment in futurity, 
I^et os th^ divide our attention between God and na* 
ture, which last reflects as from a glass (he image of 
that Eternal Being wiiose presence u e only see from 
the effects produced. We may collect (he various 
beauties and perfections dispersed (hrongh the,crea« 
tioii, and when their innomerable multitudes have 
struck us with astonishment and admiration, we may 
think how little and insigniftcant arc all these com- 
pared with the perfections of the Creator; no more 
than a drop of water to the ocean. 

Let us regard the most lovely and beautiful of created 
beings, abstracting what is finite and limited, that 
we may have more just and exalted Ideas of the in« 
finite excellence of the Creator: and when the sight 
of faults and imperfections io the creatures shall 
tend to lessen our admiration of their bi^ufy^ let ua 
exclaim — if the creation, notwithstanding all its de» 
fects, be so beautiful and grand, how great and won* 
derfiil must He be whose splendour, ever iinobscnredy 
is purer than light» and more brilliant than the iiin ! 

us then employ our fariilties in contemplating the 
all*adorabte God; and not rest till we have taken our 
flight to the regions of perfection, where the most 
perfect of bidngs reigns In undisturbed felicity. Let 
ow^f^rincipal study be to learn to know God ; for 
there IB nothing so great as he is, and the knowledge 
of him alone will satisfy our desires, and difl'nse 
through our hearts peart and joy, which nothing can 
molest or destroy ; and it is in some degree a foretasla 
of that more iicrfeet knowledge which shall constitute 
our felicity, and bo our constant reward through eier* 
iiity. 


M3 
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MARCH XX\. 

Arrangements ef the Seasons vi diffen^nTf^lpieis, 

Tjip. diiirna! rotation of the earth round^^lts axis, 
and its annual revolntion round the sun, Jeffords us 
the greatest adxantoges; sivbich would induce us to 
suppose that the other planets ifnp»y similar blessiiig**. 
Air of them, except Mercury, have, been obscryfeil to 
till II round their axes in diRerent spaces of time ; and 
most probably- he is subject to the same general law, 
though hi" pi eci be motion has not 3 et been (letcrmined. 
All the planets move in their oun 01 bits rotmd the 
sun, and e\en the secondary planets make a similar 
revolution round their primaries. And ns the diurnal 
rotation of our earth elfects the ronstant vicissitudes 
of day and night, and iU annual rcvolntioii the change 
of seasons, we have just reason to conclude that simi. 
lar changes lake place in the other planets. 

Venus turns round her axis in little more than *23 
honrs; Mars in 24 hours 39 minutes ; Jupiter in 9 
hours 5<) minutes; (he Moon in about 28 days. If 
we wire to divide the day, that is, the time in s^hich 
tlu»sc revolutions are made, into twenty. four equal 
part, seach of which shall be called an hour, the hours 
of Venus will be a little less, those of Mars rather 
greater, and those of Jupiter not half so long as the 
da}s in our planet; whilst those of the moon will 
each be more than equal to one of our days. We 
«Miy also observe that the axis of each planet 
dined like that of our earth ; whence it follows, that 
during their revolution round the sun, their north polo 
is sometimes more, tometimes less, enlightened. It 
is then reasonable to suppose that they experience a 
change of season^ as well as the aUernation of long 
and short days. 

^ Perhaps it will be asked, Why all these reflect 
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t ons ! ” They voald be useful, if only to extend our 
kiowledge ; but they will be still more important, if 
we^hiisiii^f the consequences which must result from 
thim. ^^Shall'' we not have reason to conclude, limt* 
oiler p.^net 6 besides our own are inhabited by living 
crestnrubi? All the planets resemble our earth ; like 
it enjoy ^he light and genial warmth of the sun, have 
the alternation of night and day, and the succession 
of summer and winter: but what end would all these 
phenomena answer unless the planets were inhabited? 
Considering (hem as so many peopled worlds, what a 
sublime idea we conceive of the giandeur of God, 
and the extent of his empire ! How impossible (o 
fathom his bounty, or penetrate the limits of his 
power! flis glory, reflectc*d from so many worlds, 
tills us uith amaze, and calls forth every sentiment of 
awe, veneration and gratitude. Supposing that his 
praise is celebrated in all the worlds which roll above 
and round us, let us not be surpassed in out adora* 
tioii, but in holy emulation mingle our hymns with 
those of the Inhabitants of these numerous worlds, 
and celebrate (lie Lord God of the uutveise with eter* 
nal (hanksgivlug! 


MARCH XXXI, 

Vare qf Providence ^ for the Preservation of his Vtea- 
^ ' •^mres experienced in every Country cf the World, 

By this time we have become acquainted with the 
greatest pak of the earth ; and new regions have, from 
time to time, been {{jMscovered ; yet no place has been 
found where nature' does not produce the necessaries 
of life. \Vc bear of countries where the scorching 
M 4 
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rtfU of Che fiin hR?e clesCroycd all eerdore, and wber^ 
lie eye sees little but mountains and Test plains 
,iand ; nod there are countries wbich^.^jeKn*m 
peri^^nce the tight of the sun, or feel'' the mteful 
tvamth of his rays; where a winter, almost p^pet«al» 
terpifies, and where no culture calls to ch^rful rm- 
ployinent, nor fruits or harvest are ever seen. Yet in 
these both men and animals exist, without any want 
of nourishment: the productions that nature has 
denied them, because they would he either parched by 
the heat of (he sun or destroyed by extreme cold, are 
supplied by gifts adapted to the nature of the climate, 
and suitable for the nourishment of the inhabitants ; 
wfho collect with care what nature presents to them, 
and know how to appropriate it, so as to obtain ail 
that is necessary to their sobsisteiice, or essential to 
their convenience. 

In Lapland, the providence of God has so ordered, 
that what at first seems to be an evil, and certainly is 
very troublesome to the people, is the means of their 
support. The Laplanders are Infested with innumer. 
able multitudes of files, furnished with stings, from 
which they defend tberondves by raising in their huts 
ft contiuual thick smoke, and besmearing their faces 
with pitch. These insects deposit their eggs on the 
Water, which attract a great number of watef-fowl 
that feed on them, and, being taken by the Lap- 
landers, become their principal source of nourish- 
ment. The Greenlanders generally prefer animal to 
vegetable food, and very few vegetables grow in 
sterile countries. There are, however, some plants, 
of which the inh^xbitants make great use, particalarly 
sorrel, angelica, and scorvy.grass (cocltlearia). Their 
principal nutriment is a species of lish called angmar- 
set, much resembling the kind known by the name of 
aaiUer's«thamb. When they have dried these upon 
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the rockft tkey constantly use them Instead of breads 
and |>rescrYe them for the winter in laige sacks of 
leather*- or wrapped iit old f^armenls. In lceland» 
where also, because of the ititerise cold* there is no 
a^ricultnre^ the people eat dried Hsh Instead of bread. 
The DilecarlianS) who inhabit the norihem parts of 
Sneden, havitt|r no corn, make their broad of the bark 
of the pine and birch, and a certain root which grows 
in,the mari^hes. The inhabitants of Kanischatka*fced 
on th«* stem of the acanthus, wtiirli (hey tirst peel and 
then eat raw. The natives of Siberia make use of the 
roots of a species of Itiv* which tht^y call inartagoo. 

Adorable Father of mankind! how t-nder and 
merciful arc thy cares /or our preservation i With 
what goodness thou hast di^trlbiittd to every part of 
theeaith all that is neech^ary for the subsistence of 
thy creatures ! Thy wisdom knew, before the founda* 
tion of the world, (he dangers Co which (be life of 
man must be continually exposed, and ordained that 
be should every* where be supported^ Such relations, 
connections, intercourse, and communications, are 
established amongst the inhabitants of the earth, that 
people separated by the most distant seas labour for 
the convenience and support of each otl|s^r. 

W'e have likewise abundant cause to be thankful 
ihat we are so constituted as not to be limited to any 
particular kind of food, but are capable of using every 
species of aliment. And let us adore the ineiiprifs* 
sible goodness of God« who has peruiiited os to recAvo 
ail-suBlaiiting word; lor which, and the various 
bleasiiigB and abundant means of subsistence with 
which his liberal hand has supplied us, let us oflTer up 
praiitf and thanksgiving with our latest breath, and m 
ever regoiee in hb holy name! 
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APRIL I. 

llynm for the Commencement of Spring^; 

pRAisK yc the Lord, who has created the 'springy 
^'ho has adorned llio face of the earth ! To him be. 
longeth all glory, honour, and power ; for he luaketli 
the bdngs wliicli he has fottned happy. The Lord 
has created, has preser\ed, and still loves and blesses, 
this world, the work of Ins hands ; celebrate him all 
yc creatures! 

Ill those days of felicity when man had not yet re- 
belled against his Maker, free from the pollutions of 
sill and its con sequences, the earth resembled a pkra. 
disc. Even now, though deformed by sin, and the 
reward of sin, wc still see the hand of the Divine 
Author, and the earth is still the entrance to Heaven. 

'rtie lields, which have so long seemed dead, begin 
to revive and bloom ; every day produce*) new bl^ss. 
ings, and all created beings rejoice in their existeuce. 
The face of the earth is renewed ; the sky is pure and 
serene; the mountains, the valleys, and the groves, 
resound with melody : and the Lord of the creation 
regards with an eye of mercy all his works. 

But the fields are destitute of intelligence, and the 
irrational part of the creation know not the Being 
which formed them; man alone njoices in his God, 
experiences bis eabtence, and aspires to live for ever 
in his presence. 

I^t us celebrate the God of nature: he is nig]^^ 
onto os: let at) his hosts praise him! He is presisnt" 
every*where,; ,in heaven, on earth, and in the seas* 
LetusTar ever glorify b|m and sing his praises; for 
wherever we are, there also He is, ever near us by 
power, his love^, mA his bounty ! 

The lA>rd commandeth the clouds to extend them* 
selves over the fields ^ he watercth the thirsty land, 
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that mn may be enriched by his gifts. He" com* 
mandeth the hail, the winds, and the dew^ to become 
bourcca of happiness to mankind. 

Even when the tempest rises, and the thunder peals 
terror through the heart of mau, fertility and blessed* 
ness spring forth out of the bosom of storms and 
darkness. The light of the sun returns with increased 
splendour, and songs of joy and harmony succeed the 
roaring of the thunder. 

It is in the Lord alone we find (rue happiness 1 in 
Him who is the Author of all good, who enableth us 
to derive salvation from the eternal springs of light 
and truth. And blessed is the mortal who submits to 
his government with reMgnation, and who is prepared 
to leave this world, in the joyful hope of being united 
to his Father and Creator by the redeeming power of 
Jesus Christ! 


Abuse of Animals, 

Mi:n abuse animals in so many different ways, that 
it is \ecy diflicult to enumerate all of 'them; and for 
the sake of perspicuity, [ shall at pruseiii comprehend 
them in two classes. They are generally too much or 
too little valued ; and in either case we act with im« 
propriety. On the one band/ we have too little 
regard for the brute creation, when, presuming u]>on 
authority God has given us over them, we eaercise 
that power with arrogance and caprice. But allowing 
that we possessed this absolute dominion over them, 
is it just that we should exert our right with cruelty 
and tyranny ? All who are not the slaves of passion^ 
and are not corrupted by vicious habits, are naturally 
inclined to have compassion for every being that* has 
life and feeling. This disposition does honour to hu* 
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VMM iiatms and is «• deeply implanted So onr hearti^ 
tliat he who hat anforhinately stifled it is regarded 
vith aversion, and shows how mnrh he bas^ fallen 
beneath the dignity of man. He will then have to 
make but one more step to become a monater ; which 
is, to deny to men the compassion he refuses to brutes. 

Experience jnsttHes me in this assertion, and my 
readers nili recollect examples enough of this species 
of ferocily. History furni<;hes us with many : we 
there find that the |K»ople who delighted In the com- 
bats of animals were remarkable for their cruelty to- 
wards their fellow. creatures, so true is it that our 
trt^tment of animals has an influence upon our moral 
character, as welt as upon the mildness of oar manners. 
Though it may be urged we have the right of destroy- 
ing hurtful animals, will it follow that we have a right 
to (ear from themt without compassion or remorse^ 
that life which is so dear to all creatures ? or, when 
necessity obliges us to take such a step, are we justi— 
fled in taking a pleasure and barbarous joy in their 
sufferings; and, in depriving them of life, making 
them sutler a thousand tortures more cruel than death 
itself i 1 grant that the Creator has given us animals 
to serve our necessities, to conduce to our comforts 
and {deasures, and to relieve pur toil by their labour ; 
but It does not thence follow that we are to fatigue 
‘them unnecessarily, or to make them labour beyond 
their strength, refuse *fhem that suhsistence which it 
their due, or increase their sufleriiigs by hard treat* 
ment. ^ 

This is sufficient to show the nafui*e of the first 
species of abuse ; but some people fall into the oppo* 
site extreme. Those animals of a social nature whidi 
are most connected with ut> which live fo our houtee 
and are continually in our presence, which amuse and 
contribute to our dlTcrsion or utility, sometimes inspire 
Uf with a ridiculous and extravagant aCErciion. I am 
grieved to say that there are both men and women so 
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ft)^9«ir4 S9 taipe tkeir.^omeMie aniinaU (• ancK an ex* 
imagliiii dt^fiiPeey a« tasaerll^ceto them these cnential 
duties wAieh tliejr oire 4o tMrfeUotv.crearttri'S* War 
may seud its plaguea ikroogb uaitons, ami whole af mii'S 
destroy each othpr^ without makiitg any impression 
upon the tally who, tome days aCler, is lUconsolabU* tor 
the lots of her lap-dog. Much more might be said upon 
this subject; howerer, ( will not Wi^ary my remlers with 
such absurditioa, but conclude this mediUtion vith a 
very imporlaiit remark. Tarents, and those u ho are 
entruNted with the eare and iducatiot) of childrou, in 
their presence cannot too scnipiilonsly avoid every 
abuse of animals. It is the more necessary to insUt 
upon this, because the practice of it is very often 
neglected, and the ohildren iniluonced by such pernL 
rious examples, often imbibe the wor>>t of passions. 
No aiiltnai should be put to death in ther presence ; 
WKktih less should tbi^ he commissioned to piM-fonii a 
task of such cruelty. Lot them always be accustomed 
to treat animals as beiugs which have iU'eand feeling, 
and towards which they haeu certain duties to observe. 
Whilst we, thus preisuiit their feelings from becoming 
luotifiedy let us guard against their being too much 
^iltached to animals^ tc which they are often very much 
foclined; bat let nS letch our cHildrcii the right 
^tbuditf bchasiour Iwttds pact of the creatioo, that 

lufsoiCyv br accuhtomed to 
SwiNi in ilsme oreaimos, Ite visible iai. 
praMsA of lh« SHtiaa Perfections. ^ 


APAJLL X1» 

JIfatiaa afika Batik* 

Wwaw the delightful spectacle of the rising sun 
lenewa dach monuug in onr sonU the gratitude and 
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admiration which we owe to tho subtlttie Author of 
the universe, wc may at the same time observe that tho 
situation of this magnificent view changes with the 
seasons. Thus, if we mark the place where the sun 
rises in spring and in autumui we shall find in summer 
it is more to the north, and In winter more to the 
south. It Ls reasonable to conclude that some motion 
must occasion these changes; and many naturally 
suppose it is tho sun which moves, and thus occasions 
ns to see it sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other. But as the same phenomena would take place 
though the sun were to remain immoveable and the 
earth to turn round it, and that we neither perceiiod 
the motion of the sun nor that of the earth, we ought 
to gi>e less weight to our own vague conjectures than 
to the repeated observations that astronomers have 
made in the heavens ; which sufiicienth' prove that the 
rotatory motion of the earth alone eficefs the changes 
we remark in the situation of the sun. 

In the first pface, let us represent to ourselves the 
immense space in which the heavenly bodies are 
placed : it is either empty, or contains a very subtle 
fluid called ether, in which this globe, and all the 
planets composing the solar system, move in their 
ditl'eient orbits ; In the centre of which shines most 
coiispicoously the sun, of whose grandeur above all 
the planetary system we have apoken in a preceding 
discourse. The gravity which our globe i|as in com* 
mon with all other bodiet directa it towards the cen* 
tre, or the sun attracts the earth by the superior force 
which greater bodies poskss over smaller, and by 
which the latter are attracted ; so that, as the earth 
tends to fly from the sun, and is counteracted by the 
superior attractions of that luminary : by ibis means 
the earth is made to describe a circle roupd the sun, ' 
somewhat analogous to the curve described by a can. 
oon*ball ; ithich, though it soon falls to the earth, yet 
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might prolong its coarse for (he space of some mtles^ 
if it had been projected from the top of a high rooun* 
tato. Suppose the elevation were still greater, it 
would fly proportioiiably farther; continue adding to 
this imaginary height, and it would go as far as our 
Antipodes, in order to return to the point whence it 
set out. 

All these effects take place from the laws of gravu 
tatjon, or the attractive force of our globe; and in 
this manner is caused the revolution of the earth 
round the sun. The orbit it describes is not, Jiow. 
ever, entirely circular, but an ellipsis, in one focus of 
which the sun is placed, by which arrangement we are 
farther from that star, at one period than at another. 
This orbit is 44, OCX) semt-diameteis of our earth ; and 
to make its revolution round the sun, the earth cm. 
ploys 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 43 seconds, 
being the space of time which completes our year, 
after which revolution we And the sun in the same part 
of the firmament : for in every part of the earth’s orbit 
we see the sun in the opposite side of the heavens, 
60 that though the earth is continually moving, we 
imagine it is the sun which is in motion. In spring, 
the sun being equally distant from the two poles 
causes the equality of day and night. In summer, it 
is twenty-three degrees thirty minutes nearer the north, 
which occasions tlie greater length of our days; in 
autumn, it retorns to an equal distance between the 
poles; and in winter, it is as far towards the south 
as in summer it was towards the north, thus occasion* 
ing our shortest days. 

Such being the order and the arrangquent of the 
great works of the creation, we. have yet additional 
cause to admire and adore the wisdom had supreme 
goodness of the Creator. Each new intelligence that 
We gain of the Father of Nature, by his works, is 
pradous ; we every^wiiere discover his greatness, and 
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uKpwItaimiic ulskl^mj l^t M'tkcii, «itii «b« fKU«|t 
il^liwmr wd tke niQiit «Bti<f ««n6d|ocse, eoiqimltAli* 
*f^4r itvpf to ttim. ulIw Mivernt «ll tiii«iD» in 
UfO perfitotHW of bis vlsdow ; lot m bonlih oU duolit 
jlM tbi|Mro«t^ «ad furmount «t««y f«or, b; ibitkiii.4^ 
^Iwigbly Cronior of the b«^av«Bs and Uw <aitbv*m>d 

•M# pro br fMQiiMed to tail iim by tbo 

Mwo of jt'atlieir, through the ndtomiag ttpt$ of 

43hratt 
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^btfOdottf Rirbti <(f JVofiHW. 

'to b** cOnTiii(-<>d of tb« libofidUy oltb wbirii ooturo 
distrlbutoc kw gtfti, it >f Kuibctontito tedoct opuilt tho 
prodigious nunW of human bdttgi tsho xupoisu ffoio 
thu bruehront nothor tboiii ohpijiofL oioththg* hUd 
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uncertainty arise, let us remembet the tnuUitude of 
beings which God daily sopporty I^t the fowls of 
the air, the wild beasts of the dci^t, and the midiops 
of creatures which do not depend upon the care of 
wan, teach us how to live contentedly. He who 
adorni'th the flowers of the fields with their beauty 
who feedeth every animaU surely knows all onr wants; 
andheheareth the prayers of the atnirled when uu 
tered in the language of faith and purit) of heart. 


APRIL IV. 

ITavk yon ever witnessed that superb spectacle 
which the i iMng sun daily aftonN ^ Or has indolnire, 
the lov^ of sleep, or absolute iudi^crence, prevented 
your contemplating this splendid phenomenon of 
nature ? Perhaps you are of that class of bring.s who 
prefer the indulgence of a few more hours of ^Icep, to 
the graUricalion of seeing the east illumined by (he 
first rays of the sun ; oryou are of the opinion of those 
who^ satisfied that the sun is pie.sent to enlighten and 
to cheer the earth, never trouble themselves with re. 
fleeting upon (ho cause of such an efl'pct. Or perhaps 
yon are like millions of people who daily see this 
grand spectacle without emotion, and without forming 
juiy idea of it, but who pks.s it by without regard or 
redeclion. To whichever class you belong, suffer 
yourself at length to be roused from your state of in. 
sensibility, and learn what thoughts the view of the 
rising sun ought to eicite in your mind. 

There is no spectacle in nature more grand and 
, beautiful than the rising sun ; before whtch^ the most 
magniheent dress that human art can prepare, the 
vino^t splendid decorations and ornamental designs of 
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palaces, fade away and are nothing. At first 
this eastern region ef heaven, clothed in the purple of 
Aurora, announces the approach of the sun. The sky 
gradually assumes the tints of the rose, and soon 
fiames with a fiery brilliancy; then the ra)'S of light 
piercing thi* clouds, the whole horizon becomes luitau 
iiou«i^ and the sun opens upon us in unrivalled sp)eii« 
dour, gradually rising in the heavens ; whilst cvcrv 
creature rejoicing seems to receive new life and being ; 
the face of the earth is smiling, and the music of the. 
birds (ills the air ; every animal is in motion, and 
expresses its joy by playful gambols and increased 
animation. 

May the aspirations of my sonl be raised to the 
throne of (jod, and the songs of my praise ascend up 
to Heaven, the seat of Him at whose command the suu 
first rose, and whose hand still directs his annual and 
dluinal course; from which result the revolution of 
day and night, and the regular succession of the sea. 
sons. Raise thyself, O my soul! to the Father of 
(tiory, auil celebrate fiis majesty; acknowledge thy 
dependence upon him, and celebrate bis praise by 
actions which are pleasing in his sight! Uohold ! all 
jiatuic proclaims order and harmonious regularity* 
Tiie sun and all the stars accomplish (heir course; 
each season brings forth its fiuits, and every day re* 
news the splendour of the suu; and shall we be the 
only creatures who neglect to praise the Creator, by 
the virtue of our actions aUd the ititegrity of our con* 
duct ? Let the propriety of our lives and the fervency 
of our piety exalt the goodness of Cod, and teach the 
infiflel how great and worthy of admiration Is that 
Deity which be professes to despise; and let the 
peaceful calm and purity of oar minds teach the 
vicious man the beauty of holiness, and the mild and 
merciful nature of that God before whom he trembles* 
Let US act towards our fellow-creatures as God does 
tit 
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toMrds us, and be fo them what the sun is tc^ the 
whole universe. As he daily diffuses his benign in* 
'flucnce over the earth ; as he shines upon the un# 
grateful as upon the righteous; and as he gilds the 
bosom of the valley as well as (he lofty summit of the 
mountain ; so let our lives be useful, beneficent, and 
consolatory to all our fetlow*crcatures ! May ea^ re. 
turning day renew the charitable emotions of our 
heart, and may we do all the good in Our power, and 
•endeavour so to live and to act, that our lives shall be 
«a blessing to mankind ! 


APRIL V. 

Curious Structure of the Ear, 

Artiiouoif the ear h less beautiful than the eye, ifs 
rouformation is as well adapted to its design, and it is 
equally admirable and worthy of the Creator. The 
position of the ear bespeaks much wisdom; for it is 
placed in the most convenient part of the body, near 
to the brain, the common seat of all the senses. The 
exterior form of the ear merits considWabJe attention ; 
its substance is between the flexible softness of flesh 
and the firmness of bone, which prevents the incon* 
vctiieiicc that would have ||isen had it been either en. 
tirely muscular or wholly formed of solid bone. It is 
therefore cartilaginous, possessing firmness, folds, and 
soioothiicss, so adapted as to reflect sound; for the 
chief use of the external part is to collect the vibra. 
tions of the air, and transmit them to the orifice of 
the ear. 

The internal structure of this organ is still more rc. 
markable. Within the cavity of the oar is an opening 
called the meatus auditorius, or auditory canal^ the 
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enimce to Avhich is defended by hairs, which 
prevent insects and small particles of extraneous tnaU 
ter penetrating into it ; for which purpose tlierc is also 
secreted a biller ceruminons matter, called ear-wax. 
Ttie auditory canal is terminated obliquely by a mem. 
braiie, geweraily known by the name of drunii which 
instrument it in Some degree rrsenibles ; for within the 
cavity of the auditory canal Isa kind of bony ring, 
over which the niembtana tympaui is stretched* ^ In 
conract with this membrane, on the inner side, is a 
small bone, called malleus, or the hammer, against 
which if strikes when agitated by the vibriUiotis of 
sound. Connected with these are iw o small inusclejj : 
one, by si retching the membrane, adapts It to be 
more cMsily acted upon by soft and lt>,w’ sounds; the 
other, by relaxing, prepuret) it for those which aro 
very loud. Besides thenmileus, there aie some other 
very small and remarkable boncs^ called incus or tlu^ 
anvil, os orbicularc or orbicular bone, and the stapes 
or stirrup : llieir use if to assist in con\C}ing the 
<7ounds received upon the mcmhiana tympaui. Behind 
the cavity of the drum is an opening, called tlie 
Kustachian tube, which begins at the back part of 
the mouth with an orifice, which diminishes in size as 
the tube passes towards the car, where it becomes 
bony; by this means sounds may be conveyed to the 
ear through the mouth, and it facilitates the vibrations 
of tfie membrane by the admission of air. Wc may 
next observe the cochlea, which somewhat resembles 
the shell of a snail, whence its name ; its cavity winds 
in a spiral direction, and is divided into two by a 
thin spiral lamina; and lastly is the auditory nerve, 
which terminates in the brain. 

TbcTacuUy of liearlng is worthy of tlio utmost ad- 
miration and attention : by putting in motion a very 
small portion of air, without even being conscious of 
its moving, we have the power of communicaiiiig to 
N 3 
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«8€h Oilier our thoiightr^ desires^ and conceptions^ 
Bufto render the aciion of air in tlie pfopagatian of 
sound more iiiteUlgible, we must recollect that the air 
ts not a solid but a fluid body« Throw a stone into a 
smooth stream of water^ and there will take place 
nndutations, which will be extended more or less ac- 
cording to the degree of force with which the stone 
was impelled. Conceive then that when a wonl is 
uttered in the air, a simitar efl'ect takes place in (hat 
clement as is produced by the stone in the water. 
During (he action of speaking, the air Is expelled 
from the mouth with more or less force ; this commu- 
ideates an undulatory motion to the external air 
which it mt^ts ; and these undulations of the air en. 
taring the cayl ty of the ear, the extenial parts of 
whlcK arc peculiarly adapted to receive them, strike 
lipon the tympanum or drum, by which means it is 
shaken, and receives a trembling motion; the vibra- 
tion is communicated to the malleus, the bone imme- 
diately in contact with the membrane, and from it to 
the other bones; the last of which, thw stapes or 
stirrup, adhering to the fenestra ovalis, or oval oriftce, 
causes it to vibrate ; the trembling of which is com. 
muhicated to a portion of water rontained in the ca. 
riiy called the vesUbulum, and in the semicircular 
canals, causing a general tremor in the nervous expan- 
sion contained therein, which is transmitted to, the 
brain : and the mind is thns informed of the presd'nce 
of souSd, aud feels a sensation proportioned to the 
/orce or to the weakness of the impression that is 
made. 

What great cause we have to rejoice In possessing 
the faculty of hearing ; for without it our state would 
be niobt wrciched and deplorable; in some respects 
more sorrou ful than the loss of sight : had we been 
born deaf, we could not have acquired knowledge suf. 
ti^cleot to enable us to pursue any art or science ! Let 
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u$ n«Ti»r behold thosi^ frho have tho mUforitune to be 
dc^af uiiUout endeavouring better to eadmate the gift 
-of which they ere deurired and which we enjoy, or 
without praising the* goodness of God, which hat 
granted it to us; and the best way we can testify onr 
gratitude is to make a proper use of this important 
blcs&iug* 


APRIL VI. 

The Way. 

If we ob^^rve the heav.ens during a df^ar night we 
discover a pale Irregular light, and a number of stars, 
whose mingled rays form the luminous tract which is 
called the Milky VVay* These stars are at too great 
a distance to be perceived by the naked eye; and 
amongst those which are Tistble with a telescope, 
there are spaces apparently filled with others in im« 
mense lumbers, though not distinctly perceptible 
throngh 1 telescope. Though the number already 
discovered is prodigious, if we could make our obser* 
vatioos front another side of the globe, nearer to the 
antarctic pole, we should be able to make still more 
discoveries, and see a number of stars which have 
never appeared upon our hemisphere ; and yet we 

S ould not even then be able to discover the half, or 
e thousandth part, of those radiant bodies which 
shine in the immense firmament of heaven* 

Alfthe stars which we perceive in the milky way 
appear no more than so many luminous points, though 
each one may be much larger than the whole terra* 
queotis globe. If we use instruments of the utmost 
power, they never appear larger iheo when sci*n by 
the naked eye. Were an Inhabitant of thh earth to 
ascend into the gir one hundred and aUty millions of 
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miles, the fixed stars would still appear no larger than 
luminous specks. Inc i edible as this assertion may 
appear, it is not a chiniciical idea, but a fact nhicli is 
effectively proved; for aboatnhelOlh of Deci^mber 
we arc more than one hundred and sixty miliious ul 
miles nearer the northern pait of the heavens than 
we are on the lOth of June ; and yet we iie\er per- 
4riy<» miy increase cf nia inlheslais. 

The milky way, Ihougu »ilt!e compaied with i\n 
rest of the hea\cns, isaropl) sufiicitut to manilt st the 
graudeiw of the Supremo wig ; and each one of the 
stars we thoie dis/ o\( i di«)|>]'i}s the wisdom and good- 
n*ss of iho And wh.it me thise stars m 

companion of t no imnw n-e number ot worlds roioli- 
mg m the tiiinanicnt of heasui? Ileason lieiseJf is 
loufouuded in the i onteixipUtion, and lo&t lu admira- 
tion : \u* can onl> wonder and adore. 

Often then as wcbeliold the starry fckv> M u> raise 
onr souls to thte, O adoiable Creator’ and lonttsg 
With sluTnchow acldomwe have thought of thee; how 
little we have r< veionceilthy grandeur or praised thy 
maiesfy’ Pinion oui insensibility, and forgive oui 
ingiutitude, O God I Loose these souL bound bv 
Cfirthly tics, and rais«* them to thyself, O Creator of 
luaven and earth! SuflTor us to humble ourselves at 
thy feet, deeply convinced of our littliMicss and im- 
w 01 thinefs ! Then wa) wc be comforted in our con. 
(ritlon with the glorious hope, that our redeemed souk 
will hereafter soar beyoud tlic region of the stars iR 
endless felicity ! 


APHIL VH. 

Germimthn of Plants, 

Tifs TCigetable kingdom is a vast field, where (he 
atteoUve obsf»Ter may contemplate the boundless 
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power and omnipotent wisdom of the Creator* 
, Though we should* live upon the earth for the space of 
a hundred years, and though wc were to dedicate 
every day to the study of a particular plant, at the 
end of our career there would stilt remain many things 
that we had not perceived, or hud not been able sutii* 
cicntly to observe. Let us reflect upon the prmluc. 
tioii of plants, and eaamine their tnfcinal structure, 
ami the conformation of their ditfe rent parts ; Jet us 
loflect upon the sioipHcity and diver&ily discoieralde 
in them, from the least blad<f of grass to the most 
' iofiy oak ; and endeavour to become ac(piain(cd \^ith 
the nature of their growth, the manner in which they 
are propagated, how they an* preserved, and the dit^. 
JVient pr<»pertie» by which they are useful to thcani« 
inal crealioti. Each of these articles will suflicientiy 
employ our faculties, and teach ns the infinite powrr 
and morcifiil goodneis of the Creator. \\& shall 
every-whore discover with admiration the most won- 
derful order and incomprebeiisibly beneficial design^;* 
Though were to know no more of plants than 
. the phenomena which every eye may dibtinguhh i 
though wo only knew that a grain of corn, when sown 
in tho earth, at first shoots forth a root into the soil ; 
then a stem upwards, which pierCes the surface, aud 
bears branches, loaves, and fruit, in which are In- 
cluded the germs of ii^w plants ; we should yet dis- 
cover sufficient to convince us of the profound wisdom 
of the Creator. J^t us attentively consider all the* 
changes which a grain of wheat undergoes in the earth ; 
it is sown at a certain time, which is all we can do to 
assist its progress; but nature is more active. As 
soon as it has acquired the nec^sary degree of humu 
/]i ty from the earth, it swells; the external coat or 
*skin which concealed the root, stem, and leaves, 

, opens; the root bursts forth and penetrates into the 
, earth, where it derives nouribliment for the stem, which 
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now makps an cITori io misp itself up abovo the siir. 
face of the ground. When it has sprung up, it gra- 
dually increases lUi it has arrived at ita|iropor height ; 
it then unfolds its tearest which at tir^t are nhite, 
then yellow, mtd at length are tinged with a beautiful 
green, [f we'confine our!^tv«*s to the examination of 
this grain of corn, so necessary to our snbststencr, 
what admirable wisdom we shall observe ! Imme. 
di.'\tcly as the tunic whidi enclosed the germ is rent, 
and the root has penetrated the' earth, the stem Tin. 
tures to spring up irt the form of a tine and delicate 
tilament, which^ however feeble it may appear, is 
able to contend with the inclemency of the air. It 
graduiilly increases in sixe till it produces the ear of 
corn, the sight of which is so grateful, and niiere the 
fruit is enclosed in leaves which serve as a sheath till 
it is strong enough to break through them. 

Th** fields where corn is ^own may serve to remind 
us of fields sown with a very ditierent kind of seed. 
We may regard our bodies, when quietly deposited 
iti^ the earth, as seeds which are to spring up and be 
matured hi eternity. We hare as little reason to ex- 
pect that a grain of wheat placed in the ground will 
produce an ear of corn, as that our bodices reduced to 
dust ^hall become glorious bodies of light and immor- 
tality. The time will come, when the seed shall un. 
*fold itself, our dust will be reanimated, and the 
righteous will lire in Christ. In that great day, what 
will become of you who despise our faith i li is true, 
our bodies must dissolve and turn to dust; but they 
will not always remain under the intiiience of death. 

soul of the just man made perfect will repose 
l%om the labours of this life, in the bosom of his God 
full of happiness and adoration* Eye hath not scen,^ 
nor ear heard, neither hath the imagination of man * 
conceivedi a state of salvation so blessed and glorious . 
as this i 
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APRIL Vtll. 

The o^iire Cotour iff fhe Sky* 

To judge from the iirst tm{lrmion of oor sf^nsrsf 
vrc might suppose that the b^avi^n aboft; us was an iitu 
vauUof blue atuddetl uriib bntlianta; such an 
opinion, however^ will only bo reiaiued by the most 
ignorant Of men, though matiy with some title to mi» 
ibTstanding have very , absurd notions of the sky. 
The reason why It appears of an azure colour is to be « 
ascribed to the atmosphere not being ^^erfcctly trans. 
parent. Were it possible to ascend very high above 
the surface of the earth) the air would be found mutli 
mort* rare, till, if we were to ascend still higher) it 
would become tucapabU* of assisting in respiration) 
and at length would entirely ccasO) when we should 
have reached the region of pure ether. 

l^e higher the mountains are which we ascend) the 
lighter does the atmosphere become, and the azure 
colour of the heavens fainter* And if it were pos. 
sible to ascend to the regions of pure ether, the blue 
colour would entirely disappear, the sky would ap- 
pear black as night ; for so do those objects appear 
which do not reflect the rays of light. Consequently, 
if the air which surrounds us was as transparent as 
ether, the sky could not appear blue. The air is 
filled with innumerable minute particles, which when 
illumined by the sun receive a motion, io consequence 
of which liew rays arn produre^d ; and those psrtides, 
of themsidvesobscure, become visible to us when they 
are thus illnmed. Their colour is bine; hence a 
forest, which apf)car8 greens when we arc nigh to it, 
seems to be more and mure blue as we recede from it. 
However pale and subtle are the blue rays of air, so 
many of them strike upon our eyes at the same instanti 
that they produce all the effects of a dark blue* 
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What has now boon advanced may induce ns to con- 
sider the heavens in a different point of view than wo 
have hitherto done. From it we may conclude that 
there is not a phenomenon of nature, not even the co- 
lour of the sky, in which we do not discover order, 
utility, and some certain end. if green the most 
a||[reeaMe colour that could be cliosrMi to hraufi fy the 
earth, the a%ure of the heavens is no less be autiful and 
pleasliijT. How* dreadful is the aspect of heaven, w hen 
storms rave and tempests lower! lint what a heauty 
and simplicity U seen when it h in a .state of sen'nity 
and repo.se! 'i’he charms it presents Incieii‘-c the 
longer we contemplate it, and we are never weary w ith 
the filcasing view* ; the lejoiced soul raid's iisejf to 
the heiiiflf which tins thus adu rued the heavens, am! 
.swells with grateful joy in the contemplation of his 
power display edlu beauty. 


AliVlls IX. 

iVccm//y artd Use of Aiu 

Tiik earth is surrounded by a fluid, called air, which 
matin ially contributes to its life, beauty, and preser* 
vation. All the changes we observe in the diflerent 
beings upon our globe depend upon the air. It is es- 
sential to (he existence of aniuials, for few* of tlicni 
can survive a minute’s privation of this fluid. Not 
only land-animaU, and tho.ee which inhabit the air, 
cannot live without it ; but tho«>e which dwell beneath 
the waters equally require a renovation of air. That 
bjepds bn enabled to fl» they mast be supported 
by (he Itr; and on this account we find their lungs 
are so constructed, that the air can pass by oriticejs 
into their bodies, and their bones are cellular or po« 
rous*, by which means they are much lighter, aud 
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more easily iloat as well as fty in Uie air. Plants also 
require air forward Uioir growth and Tegiitatioii ; 
hcucc tho> kre provided with numerous vessels for its 
reception and transmission. 

Mothing is more e4isy than to enumerate proofs of 
tJieiieceshity and use of air; wc shall at present con- 
fine our attention to one mdy, which will sutSdently 
illustrate our assortiotu If air did not exist, there 
would bo no twilight before surprise ; the sun would 
stiddcMily tiame above the hoi izon bright as it nooiuduy ; 
its aspect would not be changed till the moment in 
u hirh it disappeared to leave iig in total darkness. . It 
is true, the huu would strike us with a most vivid light 
though there was no air, but it would resemble a fire 
in blazing (luring the night in an open country ; it would 
some sen«Q be day, w hiist thesuii and the objects uliith 
immediately sui round us were vissilile, but all .the 
ra>s which fell on bodies placed at a certain distanre 
w ould be reflected in a right line, and lost in the ex. 
t(ntt of the heavens. 1'hus, though the sun was placed 
iaimediafely over our heads, wo might yet experience 
a sort of night, if the atmosphere not intervene 
between and the luminary. 

To recapitulate then all the advantages which the 
air produces to our globe : it preser^ves life, a$ being 
the principle of respiration to living creatures; 
through Us medium winged animals fly, and those 
which inhabit the waters are enabled to swim; it 
serves for the propagation of sound, and conduces to 
(he formation of vapours, rain, and wind ; it is ea^ 
MMitial to the ferliUsation of the earth, favours* the 
v^^getation of plailtB, and by its agitation disperses the 
noxious vapours which exhale from different bodies. 
If air did not surround our globe, the light and heat 
of the sun would be insufficient for our purposes ; 
sounds could not be transmitted, consequently onr 
organs of speech would be useless : in shorty the 
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aiivaniagps which the air produces to the human race 
are without number; and If we accustomed oarselreu 
to rontenipiate with an atteotive mind thi^i^reat agent 
of imture* we should be more and mure led to exalt 
the works and the glory of God. If any have hi« 
Iherto neglected this pleasing duty by having taken 
only a superiicial view of the creation and whibt 
they enjoyed the blessings of nature their hearts have 
not bowed' before the presence of God^ 1 beseech 
them, as tlnty value their owti happitiCNS and welt, 
bring, to eudeavour in future to become attentive 
spectators and observers of the works of God ; for 
they who consider them with attoTition, and investigate 
them with ardour, arc rewarded with a plcasnie pure 
and unceasing: the study of nature is a source of 
everUstiiig joy^ the springs of which uever fail. 


ArillL X. 
niversity of Soil. 

Titr. soil of the earth is not the same in all places ; 
the up|>er bed Is generally formed of a black, friable, 
and rich earth, which being mixed with the leinains of 
plan Is and aniiifhl matter, becomes (he nourishing 
parent of the many thousands of vegetables which 
enrich otjir globe. This bed often varies tii quality ; 

place it is light and sandy, at another clayey 
aM heavy; sometimes it is moist, sometimes dry; 
jlll^warm, and there cold. Hence we tind that plants 
and herbs* which in some countries grow spontaneous* 
ly, in others will not sucoed without art and ciiitiva. 
tioii ; and this diversity of soil is also frequently the 
CUUS6 why vegetables of the same species diHcr 
amongst themselves, according to the nature of the soil 
in wbidi they grow« lu this the wisdom of the Crciu 
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tor is conspkaous ; if M soHb wer«» aUkOi and pos. 
sessed the same qunlittes and consCitaeal parts, a a 
should bo deprived of man;^ thoasands of yei^etables, 
as each species of piaiils requires a soil analogous to 
its nature. Some require a soil which is dry, othertl 
one that is moist ; to some warmth is necessary, and to 
others cold ; some Aoiirtsh better in the shade, whilst 
others only expand iii the ^un; some again thrive ott 
mountains, whilst the greater fifimber prefer the vaL 
leys. Uence it happens that every country has a 
tain number uf plants peculiar to it« and which do not 
thrive, so well in others* If tlicefder is transplanted 
into a sandy soil, and the willow into one which Is 
dry and rich, it will be found that neither will succeed 
so well in a soil ditlVrent from that to which it has 
boon accustomed. Thus nature provides for eaclv 
tlmt soil which is best adapted for its culture, rach 
species growing in the soil most analo/;ous to its c/nu 
stitution. It is true that art often forces nature to 
produce acconling to our wishes; but the edicts of 
tins opposition do not always repay our trouble and 
rxpfnco, and nature, in the end, is^lound superior to 
ail the researches of vkiM and operations of art. 

As the soil is iutinitely varied, so also -is the cha- 
racter and disposition of men. There arc some whose 
hearts are too insensible to profit by instruction, whom 
no motive afl'erts, whom no truth, however forcible 
and evident, avrakeiis fiom their stupidity* Such a 
character may be compared to a stony soil, which 
alike resists the temperature of the air and the aSk. 
siduily of culture ; a character little superior is that 
w'hcre continual levity predominates. ^ People of this 
class may receive the salutary impressions of religion 
and pl^ty ; but, if the least obstacle impedes, they 
are discouraged, and the»r zeal vanishes as quick as 
iheir good resolutions. Such as these are those timid 
and frivolous people who reject truth because they arc 
afraid to receive it, and in whom piety cannot take 
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root beoatifie there is no depth; they resemble the light 
and dry soils where nothing arrives at maturity, where 
the scorching heat of the sun dries up every thing, be* 
cause the soil does not aiford the succulent juices 
necessary to the iiourishment of the plants. Happy 
arc they in whom^ as in a rich soil, the seeds of virtue 
mature info an abundant harvest of choice fruits ! 

Oil this diversity of disposition, among men* de- 
pends more or less the dFoct which the sacred word 
produces in their hear!*?, fn nain may the sower sow 
the beiht seed, and useless will he h»h care, if the soil 
which receives it Ifas not thv reejuNife qualities : (he 
extellenre of the seed can iie^cr alter (he sterility of 
the soil ; uhich, if so hard and unyielding that the 
seed cannot enter, or so sand) that it cannoi taNe 
oroot, or so stony us to ci.oaK it up, will ne>ei brit 
forth good fruit. To whichvser class we may belong 
whether the impeit tr'ib'e Canine ss of our h( arts resists 
e%e!y inipulM\ n /lefnv )!i() ot our (ll^positi^‘Il adhof 
of no stead) pt. sm we shall r^adiJ) atUnow Irdg* 
that before the seed . ol tiu.'i and of virtue con np# 
into UKiiuiity and fu'od ' fruit, before we can at > . 

ihr> enjoy Tueat of ftdicu) and b*''s'?eil peace, nur iK«n 
must be changed. To ellect which must be the woi . 
of (he holy spirit j and may the Almighty in his con* 
desrension assist us, and ^uiable us to become like the 
fruitful soil, and, faithful to our vocation, bring forth 
abundance of fruit, that, rich in good works, we may 
prescive the gift of his grace in a good and generous 
heart. 


APRIL XI. 

JWccfsit^ qf Repase during the Nighu 

Laboor is useful and necessary to man ; upon U 
depends moch of (he happiness and convenience of li&^ 
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and every f>nt\ arcorchng <o his .sfate and eniidition, 
.should apply himself (o it. Jlut b} inmsant exertion 
human stri*ii:*(h would bo **p<i*dily oxhaiiviod, and man 
would bi*{omo inrapable ol usint* his liodd\ powola, 
or of exornnt]^ the facnltios ot his mind, if nature did 
not,^ by roiitiTiually' supplying htni with this now 
vigour and activity ^ cn.ibb' him to fulhi the duiie- of 
'is voc.ifion. As wo d.ulv loso a poitiori ot oui mi,. 
Jrifiou-^ jU!< rs, n<* .shouhl soon ho(‘omo othausfoJ, •and 
s'.d a f.it.d oousninpiion, was ruit oui A con- 

I'MialU HnowoJ^ '1 ui' js '•upposiil to bo otit^ttd, 
i » t'l' ability to Ub«jur snppoilod, b\' a maftor iti- 
. ' jval ly ti mmi ami pern liatiii^, smieted fioin iho 
■' hmI r.ill.d tlo‘ Fii-innis llnid, utdcli supports 

M 'h»Jt <ii fll'* « < mi*s» H‘s. lint l)lO COM- 

' Ol Ip, ill* t! ol » •* 1. Ml woi.'d soon osli.uist it, 

w O'dd b<'< on'* Uf la ■lonfMhlod, uidos*) 

V msIi was( nilsriu.il'y » 1 iI«m if I ho body w.is 

(Mjisjaiuly ill ii sf.iT*- o! ‘ ( .i*. ,ui alimonr could 

ho iSi{;oistod, nor u uti.i < it bo ro^uUrly dis- 
1 d to i'Yory Pi>rt. 

i' I* tIo^^'ssa^^ tlior i. lai-mw of tho he,'id\ as 
l i as I ho <‘\rilioii of ih‘* htniy, bo for a time sns[)ond- 
tfjat oiir woanod nature may regain strength and 
A»;TOur. 'sJ<Mip rendors us tliisi important sersio* : as 
night approarhos, ifn* powors whith have been exertod 
dunriir the day dniiinivh, our vitality seems to he 
■weakened, and we are irresistibly urged to sleep ; 
during which state, when the activity of thought and • 
the labour of uiir hands have ccd'-ed, our fatigued 
l)od\ acquires now* force and fresh vigour, 'I’his re. 
'^^lovation is as necessary to the body as to the mind ; 


* Whatever w the cnuhc of that exmement which ftnnulaleii 
to nctinn, or of the renovRiion of cxhau«>tt‘d ^trcrt|;th, the ik rvoui 
fluid so much talked of has never beer dneovered; we merely 
koovr (hat the nerves arc cescDtial to scibatioa and life.-* £• 

VoL. I. O 
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hy it our limBs are rcndc^red capable of the ^reHte«t 
alertness, and our mind is enabled to uiidtTgo new 
exertions by its increased nctiviiy and the rcanimaiioii 
of all the intellectual lac u'hcs. 

lloxv culpable are lljone who, from trilling vii'Axs, a 
sordid or the* cratihcatinn of their presions, 

den) tliemselves the non ssiry ponion of sleoj) ! Th^'y 
intonupt Iho order of naiuio. x\Uirh h.is been estab- 
lished fox tlieir good; they desfioy their gaiety f)f 
heart, enervate their bodiiv and ii (he 

short [Joriod of llioir eAihtenct hy induring a incma. 
lore old age. Whv .should ne be so foolish as to i!e- 
prtvo ourselves of a hles’^ir.g \xl»uh the bountiful 
favour of Heaven betuows upon ail de' n l(jfioiis of 
men, upon the poor as Mell as the ri<h, upjn the 
learned as iip<»n (ho ienoiaut ? Why should we 
shorten onr days by iTfusmg (l»e gift which nature 
ofters of prolotigiftg oui Hie by the renovatiiig repose 
of sleep. The nignts may come, w’lon, fur from 
eujoyitig the sxxeet refieshmud oi shep, tos.'^ing on 
the bed of anguish, we shall be i minting the tedious 
hours as they heavily pass over. Few know^ or esti, 
mate the value of sloop till they have wished for it iii 
yaiii ; and there arc nightly many thousands of human 
beings who, aJlHftod with dt.seascs or mental agita- 
tion, know uot the blessing of this sweet restorer of 
nature. 


APRIL XU. 

Mapiifude of the EaUh, 

To determine the exact size of the earth attended 
with considerable ditlirulty ; though there is to fact 
but one longitude, there are tw'o latitudes, the north 
sod the souths both beginning at the equator ; the oua 
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extcmVing at far north at the arctic pole, the other 
south to the antarctic pole. No one hat yet bet-^u 
abio to penetrate as far as eitht*r pole : for the tnoun. 
t.iins of ice In Greenland, and the northern sea, hare 
always impeded on the north; and the south is not 
more accessible. However, by the Jaboors of geo* 
metricLtiis. we are enabled pretty nearly to ascertain 
thp tliinonsioiis of our globe; and according to the 
mttst exact calriiiations, (be surface of the earth con* 
tains 190 millions, 512 thousand, 595 square miles. 
'J‘he s« as and unknown parts, by a meusurcinent of the 
brst map**, contain 160 millions, 522 thousand, and 26 
square miles ; and the inhabited parts 38 millions, 
uyo thousand, 560 square miles, in the following pro- 
portion. Ktirope 4 millions, 45G thousand, and 65; 
A > 1 ?^ 1(1 million*^, 768 thousand, H23 ; Africa *9 mil* 
651 thousand, 807; America II millions, 110 
thaie^and, 874^: w hich calculations proic that scuiceljr 
a 'lord patt of the globt: is inhabited. 

I r has been calculated that there might be at least 
t!irt«e thousand mil lions of men upon the earth at 
oMce, whilst ill reality there are no more than one 
thousand and eighty milhunB ; of which there arc in 
Asia 650 millions, in Africa 150, in America 150, 
and in Europe 130 milllona. Supposing then that the 
earth is inhabited by about one thousand millions, and 
that thirty-three years make a generation, it would 
follow that in the abore space of time a thousand 
millions wilt die ; consequeiiiiy the number of those' 
who die upon the earth amounts each year to 30 mil. 
lioiis, every day to about 83,400, every hour to 3476, 
and every minute to about 57. This calculation is 
A cry striking, and will naturally suggest the idea, that 
since the mortality of each year, and even of each 
minute, is so great, it h very probable that we may 
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oursolres very soon increase the bills of mortalif;^. 
At this very instant some one of our fellow-rreatuivs 
has paid the debt of nature, and ere the lapse of 
aiiotlu r tioiir above three tliousand more beings ivill 
have bid a bnal adieu to tJiii stale of eMstenre. These 
considerations are anful» and should lend us to the 
most serious reftections ; they should frajuciilly in. 
duco us to relied upon death, and piepare foi 
eternity. 

immense as the earth mav appear, its magnitude 
6inks into nothing ’when compared with those spheres 
which revolve in the heavens ; in comparison of the 
whole system of the universe, it is no more than d» a 
grain of sand is to the most lofty mountain ! How 
this thought raises mj' conceptions of the inexpressible 
grandeur of God, the inhniie ('reator of the hpa\en> 
and the earth, in comparison of whom (his world, and 
all the worlds wc can conceive, with iheir multi plied 
inhabitants, aie lighter than chatl befoie the wind, 
and of less account than the atom»* pl.i)iug lu tiie sun- 
beams I 
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Cemration of BirdK^ 

About this season of the )ear nature undergoes a 
general revolution, highly interesting and well de. 
serving of our attention. This is the time when the 
ioyluJ birds begin to build their ncst^ and bring forth 
their tender young; an operation which, (hough re* 
ll^wod every year, is litlie regarded. 

Jn each impregnateil egg that has not \et been sat 
upon, a small spot is observed on the yolk, in the 
centre of which spot is a white circle extending up. 
wards, and appearing to .lom some binall vcbicles. In 
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fhp mnUttp of this circle is a sort of fluid matter, tti 
Mhich swims the embryo of the future chick. If is 
compost'd of two lines or white threads, which some, 
limes appear io be separated from each other at their 
extiPinities, and between which a liquid substance is 
seen of a lo.ulen colour. The e\tremit\ of the embryo 
is contained in a vesicle or small bag, siii rounded by a 
lii;amcn<, in which the naval afrerward** J))pears. 'I’he 
liniment is p.iitly composed of a solid \ellowish mat- 
ter, and partly of d blown fluid, which is also Snr. 
ronnilcd by a white circle. I’hese are the chief 
tilings observable in an impregnated egg befote in- 
c II bat ion. 

\\ Ikmi it has been under fhe hen ahouf twelve hour^, 
there appears in (he lineariuMits of ihi* embrx o a humid 
niaUer, which has the form of a little head, and on 
whah \esicles are seen that afterwaids form the 
veit<dji e of the baik. In thirty houis fhe place of 
the fia\el appears covered with a mimlKT of little 
Vi'sstds, and the eyes begin to he distinguishabb* The 
iwo white thrtadN, which in uniting ha\e left .still some 
space between th»*ni, enclose ti\e vesltbs, wliicli are 
the matter of the biain and spinal maninv. The heart 
may next be obser\cd, though it has not been ascer- 
tained whether the heart or the blood is first formed. 
However this iiia^ be, it is certain that (he rudiments 
of the chick existed in the impregnated egg before in- 
cubation *, and when it has been some time sat on, the 
vertebra*, the brain, the spinal marrow, the wings, 
and parts of the muscles, may be distinguished before 
we can perceive the heart, the blood, and the vessels. 
In thirty six hours (he navel is covered with a number 
of vessels, separated from each other by une(|ual 
spaces. The essential parts of the chick being thus 
developed, it continues to grow larger, and the parts 
become more distinct, til), in at>out twenty or oue-aiid- 
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twenty days,, ills strong enough to break the shell in 
%ihich it waa enclosed. 

Wc owe lh( se discoveries to those naturalists who, 
by the assistance of the microscope, have houily 
watched and remarked the prog^os^ive formation and 
develupeinent of .the chick. However, not withstand, 
ing all the information we have derived from tiicir 
observations, there still remain many mysteries whu h 
elnde the most penetrating researches. How does (he 
embryo gain entrance into the egi; ? and how does it 
accjuire, by means of heat, which is all that it receives 
from the hen, life and growth? What power first 
puts in motion the essential parts of the chirk, ami 
what Is that vivifying spirit which, ponetiating 
through the shell, stimulates the heart into action ? 
Who has inspired the birds with that instinct which 
teaches them 'to continue their sfiecieS, and inform 
them their offspring is contained in the egg, upon 
which they patiently sit and endure every hardship 
during the period of incubation ? 

To these questions we can only answer with cer. 
taiuty, that as nothing can be attributed to blind 
chance, we look for the cause in the wisdom of (iod, 
which has ordered (hat some animals should not arrive 
at perfection till after they Have left the womb of their 
mother, whilst others remain in it till all their parts 
are formed; and he who does not discover in the 
generation of birds tbc proof of a superior Being, 
will perceive it nowhere. O man ! spectator of the 
glorious works of Ood, adore with me his marvellous 
wisdom, and sec even in the meanest objects the iro. 
press of his ineflablc goodness and power. He has 
created the birds of the air for thy ^vantage, plea, 
lure^ and nourishmentt 
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•» Prognostic Signs of iho Weather ^ 

WiNPfi, beaf, coliH snow, fogs, drought, and 
many other changes in the temperature of the air, do 
not always depend on certain and regular causes. 
There are, however, some signs in nature nhich often 
indicate the kind of weather about to take place. 
The position of our globe with respect to tlie sun, 
which is known to us by the four seasons of the )H?ar ; 
the changes of the moon, the period of which ran bo 
exactly determined ; the inAucnce which these heaven- 
ly bodies and the ditferent planets in our system have 
ui)on (he temperature, the agitation, and the serenity 
of the air, are immutable, and on them prognostics 
respecting the weather may be reasonably founded. 
1‘he consequences drawn from these are less to be con- 
temned, because they arc established upon truth and 
confirmed by eaperiencc. From analogy we have a 
right from the past, under similar circumstances, to 
judge of the future. It Is true a thousand contiiu 
geiicies may affect the temperature of the air with 
changes as great as thc^y were unexpected; but we 
must remember (hat these accidental circumstances 
seldom exist for a length of ttme^ and though they 
may occasion considerable alteration in the ordinary 
course of the weather, (hey only remain for a short 
space, and their operation is very limited : whilst, oA 
the contrary, the changes of weather generally follow 
a certain order, governed by certain rules ; and the 
attentive observer of nature, by comparing the ex* 
perieiicc of several yoar^ will often be able to foresee 
them. 

We seldom err wbcQ we suppose that the north and 
east winds will hriog cold, the south wind heat, and 
04 
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rjiin ; and that dm in/; the north. \iest wiruJ it 
in «»ummcr and snows in winter. AVe may also 
r<*iijertur(’ with probability, that when the jporniii^ 
'.kv Is red, there will be wind or rain in the coarse of 
the day ; and that a sky tinned kith streaks of red in 
the evening promises fair weather the following da \ . 
I'loin the weather of spring we anticipate that of •'iim- 
int r : if in the former wo expei ivrice much fog^ wt: 
nia\ ♦»\pcrt a wet htimmei* ; if in the spiing there are 
gieat (loods, we may be apprehensive in the siiinmer 
4if violent heats and nudlitodes of injects. AVhui 
-*oin»> have been frequent in spring, we have no rea- 
son to feai the return of hoarfrosts. 

IjiU '.nppji'.ing tiiaf we had no jiower of predicting 
■he wc.itlMr, we might still be perfectly <‘asy on that 
toad the vaiiaiioiu of weather, considered as a 
whnl«' depend upon fixed laws established by the 
l reatoi fioni the beginning of tiim: ; and we may with 
i- tt.uiOr our.elve*!, (hat, howcvci unfavouiabb* 

i( may seem, every change of weather is atUantageoU'j 
to tlie eaitli, and contributes to its fertility , J.et us 
/hen, in every alteration the temperature of the aii 
nndeigois. repose in confidence upon that (iod, wlio 
Tipver acts but w^isdom and mercy mark his progress ; 
who-e every dispenbation h wise and benetuenf, 
whether ho ndes in the whirlwind and directs the 
storm, or smiles in the beauty of serenity. All his 
ways declare his goodness, and all his paths display 
his gloiy ; wisdom and benignity manifest him in all 
his works, and the continued experience of his bene* 
volerice evinces his heavenly care and fatherly iovu. 
Let us for ever bless and adore, whilst we adinire 
with awe, the sublimity of his grandeur, and the in* 
compccWmsibility of his mercy ; and from generation 
to generation, let every one enjoying the breath of 
life sing his praise and exalt his name. 
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Position of the Suyt. 

Till’ sun is pLicrd In the (Veator in that part of <Iio 
}.'\nuiis which is best adapted to its nature, and to the 
oltic**H it perform**. It possesses a ilcterniiiiate 
\o)iiiiie, and is placed in a space proportioned to l)ie 
motions it uas appointed to exmiie. It is tixed at a 
proper distance from those planets upon which it i't to 
iiLi: and thn pesition, arraiiijed so many thoiisaipU 
\< \rs aii;o. ho li.is letaiiiod, unintliienced hy tiie wreck 
o* < mpiies and the reiolutions of a^es.. iNothiof; short 
i»r inliuito power could have eibcled such :i miracle; 
nothing less’ than an Almighty Ood could have created 
this iiiimeiiso ;[;lobe, placed it in a suitable situnlion, 
deliiu d it.** limits, determined its motion, .sobjccted it 
to inrauable law«, and prcsorired it tbrouith tin* lapse 
of .li^es in (hat position and order which in the he^iiu 
iiiiii' he Jiad prescribed to if. And the wUdom and 
.id' antaifes of this arianj»emen(, whether we considi i 
thisiarlh atone., or the whole system of worlds eii. 
niclin^; the sun, the experience of centuries amply 

ii'sfitv , 

1'he biirnlnf; rays that issue from a globe of fire a 
million times larger than the earth must he incoiu 
ceiv ably active, if in failing they continued close to 
each olhei ; but as they separate more and more in 
jiroportion as the distance from the common centre 
increases, their force will be diminished in the ratio 
of their diverjdng. Had our earth been placed in a 
point where %iese rays aerted upon it in a greater 
number, or at a less distance, the intcusity of the 
heat could not have been endured ; or had it been 
.thrown to the very extremity of flic solar system, it 
would have received only a faint light, aud not 
* warmth enough to ripen its fruits and ordinary pro* 
'ductions. The sun then ts placed in (hat part of the 
heavens where it can be most beneficial, by which it 
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commumcates fo our world a li;;ht and boat sufTicient 
to penetrate and vivify the eailh by its salutary 
rarify the atmosphere, and produce all those happy 
e fleets without which we should neither receive (he 
bonetits of dew and of rain, nor the blessings of clear 
and serciio days. Hut arranged as it is, it causes 
the aliornation of day and night, and the vicissitudes 
of the seasons. 

It is not to the sun only, but to every planet and 
star that shines in the firmament, that (led has allotted 
a place suited to its nature, and adapted to the ends 
it has to perform in the creation. K\ory human 
being has likewise a place asKigned hint in the crea- 
tion, and certain duties to fulhi* Ami we each 
attempt to act in our station, ar d pexfotm the duties 
there allotted us, with as much exactitude ami fidelity 
as (hat with which tho sun throughout his course dis. 
rliajges his important functions, according to the im. 
mutable laws presciibvd to him from the beginning of 
his creation ! Ab the sun imparts his blchsings freely 
to the whole earth, and all created beinus ; so let 
every ope, according to his power and capacity, exert 
himself for the. good of maiiktnd, share ami di>i«lo 
with his fcllow«cr<atures the advantages herrijoys 
communicate to the ignorant the knowledge winch he 
may havo acquired, impart strength and comfort to 
the feeble, and bountifully distribute to the indigent 
those blessings which the favour of Heaven ba.s granted 
to him. The man who thus acts may fi^l a contidence 
that he is in some degree answering (he great end of 
bis creation. % 


APRIL, XTI. 

TAe Permanency! of Corporeal Beings- 

> Nothing perishes in nature ; from the beginning 
the world to the present iteriod not a single atom 
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has boon annihilated. The hr&t groves produced by 
the power of God were clothed with rich verdure and 
boatitif'il leaves: these withered, fell, and teased to 
he leaver ; but the particles of which they were com- 
posed remained, and were converted into dust, clay, 
or earlli. The matter of which the first leaves and 
herbs were formed sUll ciists, and has lost none of its 
essential parts; and the constituent parts of the 
plants, which now lloitrish, will eaist whilst the wprld 
shall endure. It is true the wood which we burn 
ceases to be' wood ; but its particles do not cease to 
c sist, being dispiMsed into ashes, soot, and smoke. 
And though nature is subject to coustunt changes, 
every thing that is decomposed is regenerated, and 
nothing finally perishes. 

We must not always judge from appearances: when 
revolutions and coitvtilhions agitate the face of nature, 
we are induced to believe that many beings are totally 
destroyed ; bnt this is an error, the) are only dif- 
ferently modified, and become the materials which 
enter into the composition of other beings. I’he water 
which exhales In steam and vapour is not lost : it 
only leaves one place to increase in another. Thus 
what from want of information we regard as being 
entirely destro)ed, has only undergone a change of 
part^; and tht; world, considered in the whole, is now 
w hat it was in the Imt day of its being, though many 
of its component parts have experienced very cous'u. 
dcrable alterations. 

These considerations may induce us to reflect upon 
the revolutidb our bodies may undergo in the grave ; 
though they will eiiturcly dissolve into dust, tiny will 
not be annihilated, but their component parts will 
continue to exist. The conviction of this truth may 
fortify us against the fear of the grave and the dread 
of corruption, whilst it wtU strengthen our belief in 
the resurrection. 
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Why thf^n shall my hoart sink at the thought of 
the grave, or my mind sutler from the terror of annihu 
lation? What is clt^posUeil in the tomb is not the 
only possession w'r have Morthy of onr regard and 
solicitude; it is mirely the earthly Ubernacle, which 
letitnis to itSi native dust, uhilst the soul is inrorrup- 
tiblo and endures fore\er.’' 

From the continual duration of corpoieal uarti< !t*«, 
we may ra(ional)\ contltide (hat the soul uho is iiiu 
inoital. Seeing that none ofonrcaithly parts can he 
aiindiihited, ran we suppose that our souls should he 
the only iTeated things which shall perish : Impossi- 
ble ! SuotK V would the whole material woild sink into 
annihilation, than oiu' soul which has been redeemed 
by Christ Jesus should ;rert^h. 


AKPIL XVII. 

Jdi'aitfugei of I'nin, 

Raiv is truly a gift from hea\en, hy means ol 
wliieh the blessings we receive from God are cc^ually 
manifold and indispeur>abii\ Widely ch'Solating as the 
elieets of a continued drought would be to us, as cx. 
lensively beneficial are the refreshing cttccts ol sliowem 
upon the earth. Who can describe or even know all 
(he advantages which result from them ? 'J'hough we 
may not be able to describe all, we may at least con. 
sider some of (ho principal benefits atiorded hy rain. 

I'he heat of the sun acts without interruption upon 
the earth and the didcreiit bodies upon its surface, 
and eontiinially detaches from them subtle particles 
which till (he atmosphere in form of vapour* W'e 
should inspire along with the air those dangerous ev. 
halations, if they were not from time to time preci- 
pitated by rain, which, by drawing them down upon 
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tlic r;irlh, piiririPb the air« 1( is not less usefurio us 
in moderating the burning heat of (lie atmosphere : (he 
rtMSon of uhich i4> ol>\ioiis, for the nearer (he air h to 
(lie earth, the more it will be heated bv the relleetion 
of the sun\s rays, and the farther it is from (he earth 
the colder it becomes. The ram whicii falls fioiu a 
high region brings a refreshing coolness to tlio>o Ir« 
low, (he ngri'eablo ofleefs of wliich we expeiii'iicc as 
.soon as it has f.illon. To rain is partly owing the 
oiigiii of fountains, wells, laki‘s, and rivers. 

liX.rvone is anpiainted with what abiiml.mce tln\sc 
dilloient waters are supplied in humid and laiiiy sea. 

whilst (hiring a long drought tht%' (saj)orale and 
beronie dry. 

But in order to estimate the utility nod nocessitv of 
rain, we have only to observe how the (arih ami the 
(litierent species of vegetables all languish fur want ol 
fliC fertile showers, which, when fhc} hate falltn, pro. 

new life and reanimated beauty. Jlain js in some 
ret.pe<ls the aliment of vegetables, and without it they 
vr)uldall perish: it moistens and soflens tlie earth, 
which would otherwise become dry and hard from the 
action of the sun ; it circulates in the minute ^c'^sols 
*^f plants and trees, and conveys to (hem those nutri- 
tiou> juices wdiich support their life and promote their 
MKT ease* When it washes the mountains it detaches 
from them a soft, rich, and friable earth, which it do. 
podts in the valleys where it falls, and thus contri. • 
botes to their fertility. 

1 hus we find every thing is arranged for our ad van. 
tnge, and (he wholc^ earth is tilted with (he bounty of 
lloaTen. Such will be the conclusion that every 
thinking mind will draw from the above meditation ; 
and still more to excite the adoration and praises of 
the Creator, I shall add some other reflections inspir<‘d 
bv tlie subject of which we have been treating, and 
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\¥hich J hope wilt make some inprcsrion upon the 
iniiuls of my rracIcTS. 

What spectacle is so noble as the azure vaalt of 
heaven viewed npon a calm serene day ? Our hearts 
re|oice, niid vie rei^ard it with adauration, till the 
tl:i(k clouds f^Ailwr and daik«^n all Us beautir.s. This 
oU|;;ht to teach us that however acfmiinble were those 
charms wlnrh we had just conteniplatt d with such do- 
iifiht, there ar« otlieri; which are infinitely /treater, 
whiJi no cloud can obscure or conceal, and which 
Mill .impl) rowaid us for the privation of every other. 
What then are all the beauin s of nature united, in 
comparison ot the lustre of that Beini;, the coiitcnu 
|)liiti«)u of whom ui;l create the tidicity of cternitj, 
and tonn the chief delight of immortal spirits 1 

If at any time we are deprived ol those things which 
cauve our greubst pleasure here, we arc more disposed 
to ‘•earrh in almmlu) i^aodm ss for that )uy and felit it y 
which wt; could not tind iit the perishable thini2;sof tho 
world, Ar.d oftim those \er^ privations which we 
arc piodurtive of essctiiial good. The clouds 
whiili sometime" \<il the beauty ol the bea\en« are the 
sources of those ii freshing showers w'hich leitilise the 
eaith. When mit^fortuiio hangs heavy upon your soul, 
and adversity darkens your horizon ; when )our davs 
are pa>sed in tribulation and sorrow ; remeniher there 
is ail all-seeing Providence^ v\ho regards you as his 
children, and in the midst of evil is still working your 
aood. Let us ever cheerfully submit to the dispense, 
(ion of .1 (iod, who never acts but mercy tempars liis 
justice, ami wisdom regulates bis motions; and he 
alone knows how to distribute his benefits, and where 
to shower down his blessings. At his command the 
clouds come from afar to execute bis will, and who* 
else ."hall dare to direct their course ? Let no one 
tiicii show bis folly and impiety in arraigning the wis. * 
dom of Providence, and disputing the infinity of God ! * 
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Of Hcspiratiotu 

lUsriHATfov U (be most piincipal and c^ssentia! 
ftinrston ol animal life: Mitboiit it ue could not exist; 
.mil 'pt'i ch and the various modulnttoiis of voice could 
not takt. place. It assists us in smelling, and imparts 
the hi auttful tlorid colour to the blood, whilst at* the 
sdino time it romn^s its vitality, liut wlicncc dmi 
this great source of life proreoil ? How is it that wa 
brrallu' ? 'I'he limes arc the chief organs by which wo 
arc enabled to fns|dre and expiie the air. This sisccs 
-omcliiiug rc'*enibh‘S a hag, to the Ujjper part of vvhi< h 
» u!t.ichi*d a tube, through whiih the air enters, inul 
is di'-inbuted throughout the substance of the l«i!:;s 
bv ,in immense number of miiiuto ratniruations of 
>ess* ;s. \\ hen the air is received info the lungs, the 

.jhi:»>men is distended, the ribs expand, and the lowi r 
] nil of tlii steinnin or brensf-boue advances hirwani. 
V\ hen we expel the air in the art of expiiafion, fht 
abdomen is drawn in, the libs are depressed, and the 
sfeinum retires towards the back. 

To facilitate these operations, nature has admirably 
nrraiiited the internal parts of the body ; numerous 
inuscU'H are continually employed during the act of 
respiration in dilating and contracting the cavity of 
the chest. The structure of the wind-pipe is \ery re- 
markable ; at tiifj upper pa^t the entrance is dcfettdi d 
by a valve, which during deglutition closes, and thus 
prevents any particles of matter entering to intcrrnpt 
respiratton and destroy life. The loner portion of 
this organ is equally curious, whether wc consider the 
branches of the wind»pi(>e ramifying through the lungs 
or the distribution of the veins and arteries which ac» 
company them, that the blood they conCaia may re- 
ceive the bcoeftctal laflueace erf* the air. 
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Let us then hioss (ho Oocl of nature has not 
oiil^ given »js the facuUy of respiration, but contiiuios 
(o preserve it free from interruption. Jlow grateful 
uij);ht wti to bo for such a ntcieiful preservation, 
mIicii so niaiiv accidents, without the protection of 
J'fovidorice, might destroy this soiirro of life ! RespJ* 
ration is one of those blessings nhich wr every mo- 
imnt enjoy, vthich claims all the gratKude no are 
capable of feeling, and which meiits our constant at. 
teiition ; for Here ue more fiequenilv to meditate 
upon the favouis hc daily lecejxe fiom (iod, ve 
might he enanled to contemplate nith moie proiit and 
delight the whole of the creafi<»n. And may the great 
(iod of heaseti, in whose hands niv our li\e>, oni 
breath, and .ill that we en|oy, be pleased to inspiie 
ioir souls with (hose sentiiiients Hhich dignify our 
ii'ilure, and give us the power as well (ho will to 
celebrate his iniinite goodness, and gloiit) name 
b) the purity of oar actions I 


APniL \!\. 

Proofs of the Coofhiess of Cod derived from the 
H'orks of yatiirc, 

Inr, mo^t frequent and striking phenornona which 
He see, either on the earth or in the air, have a inani. 
fest tendency to promote the advantage and (he utility 
of the animal world. All (hat we. see around us, 
above our heads, or beneath our feet, conduces to our 
comfort and to our pleasures. What is more neces. 
sary for the pi*escrva lion of our life than food and 
we hnd the earth eveiy-where covered with alimentary 
matter, lleibs, grain, and fruits, the support of man 
and beast, arc so abundantly did used over the surface 
of (hc earth, that there is scarcely any part of it where 
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animals may not find suitahio luiiinshTnt’nt. God has 
not confined his boiinfy niinrl} fo provide* for our sub- 
sistence and to relb'io our fier^ sviiies, he has coiuU*. 
srended to tjivc us esor) thing that can rontrihuto to 
our comft>rt and convenience. If it was only neres. 
sarv (hat our lives should he preserved, nater and 
common loofs would be sniTicient ; but wo are pro- 
Tidi'd with a vaiiet) of aliment in a most Itheis) pio<- 
fusion; we do not exponent e in the Creator a iiijid 
ei onomist, who distiibutes to his dependents hardly 
sufhcient to piesnvL (hem fiom famishing: but we 
imef with a profusion of generosity and an abundance, 
of i^ratitu ations. 

Such IS the niunifii enre of God, that there scarcely 
tjpoti the face of the whole eanh a sin^U‘ lice*, herb, 
or plant, a lake, rivei^ oi maish, that does not sup. 
])lv sonv liviinj creature with shelter and nour‘f*hinent. 
Jm a tr(p, for instance, are conbitned (besidis the 
fiuiO bark, leaves, and wood; and imh of thes<^ 
pai s siipports an inlinite mulfitude of cuMtinfs, ('a- 
tMpillais and vaiious insects feed n]>oii the leavi'S : 
othcjs i:pon the bark and wood ; and there is nothing 
In nature that is not useful to some specn^s of animal. 
How lieiievolent is that God who iievfT forgets an> of 
the cr( aturcs his hands have made, and who ever cr»n- 
dc'.rnids to watch over and provide for their nect^-sities. 

What is more pleasing than (he light? (s<i(d the 
wise man). Truly the light is sweet, and it in a 
])leas.tnt thing *to see the whose ray- illumino 

the immense space of heaven» and through the day 
enlighten the earth. Light discovers fo us ail the 
liches of nature, which without it would be a desert, 
and all its beauties^ would remain niiknown. flow 
graciously God iias provided for the pleasure of our 
.senses ' lie has chosen the softest and most beautiful 
Colours to please and gratify the sight; experience 
tea(hes that those surfaces which rctlect the blue and 
VoL. I. P 
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ihv rays produce iho least injury lo llio eyes, 

Mhith can bear the si^hf of them h»ncer I ban of any 
olhers. Hfiice we tiiul (lit* i>ooilne‘-s of God has 
ilotbed the heavens Hifh and tin' eartli \si(h 

firecMi ; these (olourb are sulli< ien»iv MVid and t.a) to 
produce an at;r<*cable iiiipiesbion upon the* < w, whilst 
they are not biii 2 [)d enough to injuie and liti^ue. 
'I’hey have besid**h a siiflKient Miriety of hbadus lo 
dislin£;uish objects, and picvuiiatoo j'reat unitornnlv'. 

[Resides plants of every sarioty of ^rcen, the earth 
presents us with llowers of tin most beautiful lints, 
which not only rejoice the eye by tiie plcasiuji divei- 
sit) of their lolours, but (hey perfurrn (he air. and 
le^/iie onr smell with the most balmy and odotifeious 
M < Ills, 'file ear also has its share of employ uunt ; it 
IS gratilied with the melodious warbling of the biuLs, 
that till the air with the music of their songs. 

With a heart overilowing with joy and gratitude, I 
venture, () CJod ! to exalt ihy name and (o lelcbrate 
thy go(uln<ss. Jlow precious is thy bounty! how 
loving Ji'id meicifiil thy paternal care and tender re- 
paid I .None of thy creatines aio coiKoaled fiom thy 
picsence, none of them are despised or dc^n garded ; 
t»ul ail without 4'\reptiou are the objects of th) Ibo- 
videiice. and the subjects of thy mercy and love. May 
Illy beiM'lici lu <• and goodness i ver be the subjec t of 
r>y iueditatioiis« and may inj iioul iie\<T cease to bless 
thy hoi) name, noi to icjoicu lU the “ongs of thy 
piaise' 


AUriL \x. 

Rtmfiaiit Injfucncv of thr Suit upon ffir (’i ration. 

At the* approach of •spring we behold revolutions 
winch should hll ever) aitemivc observer with admi. 
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ration. Nature fijradually lesunies tb«* life sheseenud 
to liavf* lost during the winter ; the euith is ovor- 
S|>n Mtk with leriluro, and the tioes open out in bloom. 

ery.nheie new geneiaiions of in<;ects and )Oung 
brooiU of animals spring forth, and. endowed with 
canons degret s of instinct, rejoice in thi’ir evisfenev. 
Kv<ry thing is «animated, erery thing revivis; and 
tile new life which is manifested in imtuie, in the ve. 
gftahle and animal kingdom^, is produced by the re* 
turn of warmth ‘which awakens tluir produc'fions, 
and puts in motion their recruited powers; the ifreat 
cause of whith is the sun, the source of life, sensa- 
tion, and )(»}, whose vivifying rays are ditlu-ed 
thiough all nature. 'Fhe gram and seeds fee Ihis in. 
tluenre, and are unfolded in the bosom of the earth ; 
by his povtere\ery plant and veget.ilile springs up and 
grows. His approach reanimates and strengthens 
fserv Jiving creature; and all that live, breathe, fee l, 
oi vegetate, I'xpcrience the influence of this powerful 
Inmin.irv . 

Wli.it could we do if we were deprived of the light 
and !e*at of the sun ? How dreary and s.id would the 
earth ajjpeai, become an uninhabitable d«'sei t ! And 
how iiuserable and comfortless would be the few 
cnaiuies that could then exist! What a sonicr of 
jov and pure pleasure should we bo di'prned of,, if we 
were never tnoie to feci the genial lays of the rising 
Run, nor witness the beauty of a berene sky! No- 
thing could compensate the want of the sun ; (he mild', 
ost night, the most temperate artiliciai heat, could not 
stippl) that vivifying iiilluence which the Ilgtit of thn 
sun communicates to every being, and which is en- 
tirely diflerent from, and far sujierior to, any terres. 
tiial fire. 

The salutary influence of the sun is well known to 
men and animals; an invalid, shut up in a warm 
chamber, with every assistance of ait, will uot gain 
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in many w<»i ks as much .strength and vigour as h« 
would in a- few days from the mild induence of the 
^^n in fine spring Hf/athrr. Plants, which an arti* 
iiciiiil heat forces ro spitng up, never acquire that de. 
grto of strength which they do when tliey aic acted 
upon hy the ra>s of the sun: in this case every thing 
conspir»‘K to their peifection, whilstin these produced 
hy artiiiciMl heat, we only perrei\e the weak and iaiu 
guishing etiorfs of art to supersede* iiatiiic. 

Jiut (ould ihe sun exist, and communicate to us his 
lie.U and li^ht, unless he had l>e(;n formed and ic- 
cei\ed his power and the ability of diduhina it upon, 
the earlli In an infinite God, the (’lealor of all things ? 
To lum aloiu‘ we must look up a*i the Author of all 
the hcnelits we receive from that gloiious lunrinai v the 
vSiiii, wiiiili in the plentitude of his power he has 
< leafed, and in (he peifeclion of his wisdom directs in 
its (oune. and supports the brilluncv of its tire and 
the ‘•pleiidoui of i*sglor}. K\eiy morrniig lu causes 
it to i;ild the ehainbois of (he east, and to ilidire its 
enlivening inilucnce over the face ot the »artlu 
ithout (>od w«* should ha\o iieitlier sun, liglit, heat, 
1101 *»tiriug ; to him therefore my soul wishes to raNe 
itself, and in thought to enjoy the presence of the im« 
iiiortiil Ueiug who created the sun; the genial warmth 
and pure light which dispose me to rullect upon this 
Pareiif of light and glory, this everlasting Fountain 
of ail that is good, Aoaable and delightful. The ig« 
norant heathens, blinded by superstition and perverted 
by prejudice, saw this glorious luminary disperse the 
.shade of night, and illumine the eastern horizon; 
they witnessed the regions of the west nightly irradiated 
by his departing beams, and they pro<»(ratcd themselves 
ill adoration, worshipping as a God what is only an 
ed'cct of divine power. But those who are favoured 
to participate in the light of truth know, that without 
the command of God no sun could exist to iilumiue 
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and cheer the earth ; that without hiji vull no ve^eta. 
tion> life^ and fruit, nor no comforts could Ih* ad< 
iTiiiiist'^red to lh«» sons of men ; and that the sun is 
iiie;e!y the instrument of his goodness* the ministor of 
his vvill, and the herald of his glory. 

As the earth, deprived of the light and beat of the 
sun, would ho a lifek^s desert; so the heart of man 
depiived of the Son o! tiutli and ngliteousne^i, 
woidd be destitute of joy and true felicity. him 
we owe all the life, viitoo, and happioossi onr souls 
possess ; and without his saxing poxvir we should bo 
iikelifiLloss trunlks, without leaves or fruit. As all 
lutuie ian«:ui'.he'i for thi- presence of the sun, and 
Itmgs tor appearance, may my soul long to fee! 
the sweet and ivfrebhing intluence of Christ, which 
jmrifieth and stiengthoneth the hi^arf unto salvation, 
and IS productive of every good work. 


APRIL XXI. 

Rtlnlfons that all Creatures have for each otfui 

Tiir, prodigious number of creatures on the earth 
merits our attention; and still uiore so the rcdative 
proportion between these and the relations which so 
link arirl connect this vast variety of beings, that (hey 
form one regular and perfect whole. 

The extent of the animal kingdom is inconceivable, 
and yet every aiiioial finds a sulhcieiicy of riutrimeiitt 
Ko species, however few in number, however perse* 
cutod, become extinct ; and though many of them are 
the prey of others, the ntimb< r of rapacious animals is 
not considerable; most of them are solitary, and they do 
not multiply rapidly* Those which are very ottmerous 
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are satisfied a mmleratc portion of food, and 
pru(iir(‘ It ^iitliout much art ot lahaur. Man\ have 
eiu'iniesto contend with, which prevent them from in- 
creasing too much ; and some weak and timid anin* Is 
supply in number what they want in strength, nr 
escape from their adver^arifh by Iho aitilices of (nu- 
lling and the di‘\tcrity of addre^R, We may also re. 
mark, that for the better piescrvation and iniilfi[»lic\'i- 
tioii.of <l»e sjierjea> the pioportion bc'twi'en the two 
'‘fxe'i is so equal, that ev< ry animal liiids a male with 
whic 1» if ina\ eonsort. 

The mineral kingdom is snb'-erMenf to the p^e^f‘rva- 
tinn (if the vegetable, and both (»f them (end to the 
advantage of man. 'rh« most nvetui plants, as wheat, 
S:c. iiH' most easilyMiiultiplied* are le^s liable to spoil, 
ami grow wherevei there are men and amuMls. Tlio.^e 
animals also winch are the most use fid are likewise 
file most abundant ; and the pioduetion*- of several 
rlinialts are suited to the pariienlar wants of mrn. 
Tims (he hottest eonniiiOd abound in cooling and 
gr.ifi fid fruits; in countries liable to gieat diought 
there are phniu iiiul trees which art as spnic»gs of 
wafer, and relioe the intense lliiist of men and 
animals. It in any |)1ace there is a defieieni y of 
wo'mI for fuel, there ure coals and (uif in abundance ; 
and if (here gre countries destitute of rain and other 
sources of fcrlility, tluy are recompensed by benciicial 
inundations, such as those of the Nde In Kgypt. 

Amongst the human species we also find the pro* 
portion between (he soxe> pretty even ; the number of 
males to that of femalCsS being as twenty. six* to twenty- 
five. Ill civil society wealth and talents are so ad« 
mirahly distributed, that as every individual may be 
happy accoiding to the particular circumstances in 
which he is placed, so nothing essential is wanting to 
the good of society in general. If (ho iiiclinationN and 
propensities of men were not so yarted , if their tastes 
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and dispositions did not load fhctn to embrace difTerent 
kinds of life, and to adopt diri'erent views; if there 
w'us not such a diversity of genius, and such a variety 
of (alci»t; sucli a ditierence of opinion rospectiiii; 
beauty, riches, and every other exterior firciunstance; 
human society would have no charms to interest, no 
ploasuros to invito, hut would present one constant 
assemblage of uniform s(4*rility. No class of men can 
ii>e isolated from the rest; and each conutry has its 
pi-rnliar ativaritages, x\hirh, if common to all, Mould 
do ;\\\\\y (he neceshit) of the connection and conunercc 
at pr4‘setit so e'-sential to the interest and convenienre 
of each. In short, wherever we cast our view, w'c see 
norhing hut haimony and beautiful proportion. Not- 
withstanding the intinite variety of creatures, and (he 
frequeiil intenuption of some of the laws of nature, 
every thing in this immense universe is beautiful, and 
arranged with (hat regular proportion and udniirable 
per(e('fiou uhich produce the greatest possible good 
to the creation. 

Let IIS adore and exalt the great Autlior of nature, 
and, whilst we contemplate the glof) and magnilicence 
of his woiKs, sing hU piaises with the gratitude of aii 
ovu 1 (lowing heart ! The greatest proofs, and the most' 
{dealing employment, of roason, is to admire the w'i‘>. 
dom of (iod ; and though the most profound iiue^tiga. 
lion can penetrate through a very small part of tlm 
glory which shrouds the works of Omniscieiire, and 
the most that we can know 1$ little in compartswn^of 
what is concealed from our view, we yet discover suf. 
ticieiit to convince us that the perfection of God is 
intinite, and his power and goodness withoot bounds ; 
and may he gracionsty dondetcend more and more to 
remove the film from our eyes, that we may ackiiow. 
ledge him in all his works, and feel in oorselves a degree 
of that divine peace and inefiable love with which he 
governs the universe and arranges the spheres*! 

P4 
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Of the constituent Parts of Water, 

WiiEU wediink water, if we siip|)ose that wc are 
partaking of a pure and bimple eletiu'nt, wc are de. 
ccired; for naturalhis affirm that each drop of natcr 
is a little world, in which the four clrmnits and the 
tiiree kingdoms of nature arc united* There is scaicely 
any water that does not contain much heterogeuoons 
matter, which is readily discovered when the water is 
either distilled or filtered : and however incndible this 
may appear, it is sufficiently proved b) tiie ino!»l exact 
and accurate experiments* 

Ijesides its elt»mentary parts, water conlains dif. 
forent earthl) particles; such, for example, a» beii^ng 
to the mineral kingdom; as calcareous earths, nitie, 
and other saltb. This will appear less remarkable if 
wc consider how many earthly particles the water 
must meet with and dissolrc in its course, or carry 
along with it* Water also coiitiiiiis an inflammable 
priiicipif, which becomes manifest when in a state of 
corruption ; and it contains a large portion df air, 
which is manifested during ebullUium Jt possesses 
heat, which keeps it in its fluid state; for w hen de« 
prived of its caloric it is congealed, becomes heavy, 
and acquires the bardnesa of stone. Thus common 
water contains earthy salts, hydrogen or inflammable 
ga«*, heat, and air; which proves the truth of the as- 
sertion, that all the elcmcats are united in a single 
drop of water, 

jiut are plants and animals found in it? It cer- 
tainly contains the principles of vegeiation ; since all 
plants derive from water their most nutritive juices, 
and are indebted to it for their growth and increase* 
As to the animal kingdom, there is abundant evi- 
dence pf its existing in water; to say nothing of the 
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fMi and otluT aquatic animals nitli which it is peopled, 
is not a drop of water which has not iiu 

habitants perceptible through the mici oscopc ; and we 
well know the Ticility with which Insecln arc pro- 
pa; 2 ^ated in stagnant waters, the germ of which must 
lia\e prcsiou^ly existed in the water, though certain 
ciiciimstances might have prevented their develop*, 
nicnt. 

The consideration of at! these particulars should 
h'ad us to icflpct upon the* wise providence of ‘the 
I’rtiitor, who has not by chance formid the waters of 
so many parts. Were it fuirely simple, it might per- 
haps make the must pure beverage; but its medicinal 
\inues would be lost. From the great nutriment 
which it atfords to plants, we may nutuially suppose 
that it yiilds some of the nutritious piopertics it con- 
tains to men and animaU; and though in itself it may 
not be very nutritious, it tends to the more }>erf’ect 
solution of our aliment, and to distribute it more 
ie<idi)y through the minuter vessels, Jt is found to be 
the most wholesome beverage, and one which we can- 
not do without ; the salutary etl'ccts of which are often 
felt when every other drink is prejuditial. 

How grateful then ought we to be to God, whose 
goodness has so amply provided for our necessities ! 
lie has prepared tor us that kind of food and drink 
which is fittest for our tiatnre, and the most beneficial 
to our comfort and health ; and he has imparteiT a 
salutary virtue to the most ordinary and indispensable » 
nu-atis of subsistence, l^t us then fore praiiie God 
for the water which he has given to allay onr thirst, 
and digest our food ; and though we should have no. 
thing but bread and water for our sustenance, let us 
endeavour to be contented and grateful. Let us im- 
plore the blessing of God on what we eat, and a&k 
grace to use it with a cheerful aod contented mind. 
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Propuf^atfan of Plants. 

VrGrT\Htr.s are in j^oneral piopairalod from seed, 
anil in most plants the flowers produce ilie seeds 
which are to jponfinuo and preserve their fertility- 
Almost alt (loners are folded within a hud, wheie they 
arc secietly formed, being defeiuh-d by iheir tunics 
and external leaves. When the ’^ap begins to How 
abundantly at the beginning of spring, the blossom 
swells, the bud e\pands, ihe tunics open and fall otl, . 
leaving tin; llovier in naked beauty. We peiceivc on 
the oniside some veiy small leaves ofdiflcrent coloiii**, 
which ser\e to defend the organs of fnictiiicatioiu ami 
probably to prepare the nutritious juice which enters 
tho'^e parts. It is however in the centre of the 
lloMer that we discover the organs of fructilication. 
We find there a liUment ur stem, tailed pistil, which, 
parfirularly in tulips, rises pretfv high ; round the 
pistil ate the stamina, capped with tops wliicli coniain 
a prohtic dust, tinged of vaiious liiu"*, Thes»* stamina 
may bo considered as the proper male organs destined 
to im()rcgnate the germs, and the pistil the female part 
which leceivcs the feitili>ing dust. 

Vegetables arc also propagated by grafts. From 
thj; tender branch of a tree, w’heu in sap, they detach 
an e>e, or beginiuiig of a branch, with a part of the 
bark, and insert it between the bark and the w*ood of 
another tree, and bind up the whole very gently, by 
patising flax or some soft cord several times round it. 
From this then* proceeds a branch of the same nature 
With the tree from which the eye was first taken, al- 
though the tree in which it is inserted be of a quite 
difl'ereiit sort. 

Trees and other woody plants are propagated by, 
slips : thuS) for instance^ asUp is taken fjvim a willow', . 
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wlncK. aftor Wing stripped of its small sprigs, is de- 
posiirtl in tho ground; roots soon piocrcd from those 
l^Uces where branches had begun to appear, and iti 
time it becomes a 

Another way of propagating regctablcSi is by moans 
of runts : but (hose should have eyes, or (hry will not 
glow. Some plants shoot forth loiiji^laments in all 
directions, which have knots or eyes; these extend 
theii hbres in the giouiid, which become so many new 
fret that may he ^€'pa rated from each other, aii<l then 
foim new plants. A bulbous roof is a spreie^ of eye 
in which the rudiments of the future plant are cii- 
closiul, and beiw‘t*en its leaves are little bulbs or eyes, 
which enable the plant to bo propagated by the leaves 
to which these bulbs are attached. 

What a variety of causes aie requisite for the pro. 
diiction, pieservatiom and propairatlon of vogetahles ! 
(fi.intiiig that the germs af read) existed, uitat ait is 
totfuired to etloct (heii developmi'iit, to giv< growth 
to the plant, to preserve it when ariiv»d at iuauin*\, 
and to perpetuate its spe*cies ! Ilow fruitful a moihi r 
must the earth be, in whose bosom so man) (einb r 
])'aiit9 are cherished and derive their nutriment ! 
Hater, wdiicli also contributes to theii supjiorU must 
be composed of all those particles, the assemblaire of 
which favours the germination of plants. The '^lui 
must put ail these in motion, and cause the seeds to 
germinate and (hofruUs la be matured, by the vivify, 
ing influence yt his heat« • 

it was necesfiary to establish a proper balance and a 
just proportion between plants, that on (he one hand 
they might not multiply too fast, and on (he other that 
then> might always be a sutficieut abundance. It was 
requisite that the texture^ vessel**, librcs, and every 
part of the plant, should be so tlir^posed that the sap 
might penetrate them, circulate, and be so prepared 
and digested) that the plant might receive its proper 
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fortiii size, and strength. It was noccssary to dieter, 
mine exactly what plants should spring up of them* 
selves, and what others should require (he care and 
cultivation of man. The work of the general ion and 
propagation of plants is then so coriipliruted and in. 
tricate.. and passes through so many ditlerent pro. 
cesseS) that iL would bo impossible to develope the 
great chain of causes and efforts which pioducesucli 
wonderful changes. Howetor, we know' siiflicient 
to acktiowii'dgo the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Creator; for who else conitl have communicated to 
the eiemenis the pott< r of p<TpPtuating vegetables ? or 
have gis'cn to the sun that light and heaS, the blessed 
cllcclB of w'hirli u{>on (he earth are so abundantly con- 
spicuous ? it is Cod alone who has created (he cun. 
stimont {larts of plants, and who has dispersed them 
in the air, in (ha waters and upon the earth; who 
has established the laws of motion, formed the atmos. 
])here, and produced the sources of rain and clouds. 
It is God who givf th life to seeds, and existent and 
incieasc to vegetables; by his order the earth )early 
renews her fruits, and each spring restofes the youth 
of nature, and each summer perfects her beauty. Lrt 
US then for ever celebrate the power, the wt'^dom, and 
goodness of the great Greater of plants as well as of 
men ! Let earth and heaven proclaim how great and 
glorious is his holy natne^ now and through all 
eternity. 


APRIL XXIV. 

Diversity of Traits in tie Human Countmanet. 

It is an evident proof of the adorable wisdom of 
God, that though the bodies of men are so similar to 
each other in their essential part^ there is yet such a 
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diversity in their exterior^ thit they can be readily 
distinguished nrthout the liabiiity of error. Amongst 
the ni«auy nullions of men existing in the universe, 
there aie no two that are perfectly similar to each 
ot)u*r; each otic has some peculiarity pourtrayed in 
his connlenancis or remarkable in his speech ; and 
tins diversity of countenance is the mur^^ singular* be* 
fcause the parts w'hich com'jiose it are ve'ry few, and in 
each prrvsun they are disposed according to the <>ame 
plan, if .alt things had been produced by bliud 
chance, the coiuitenances of men might have rehein* 
Jblcd one another as nearly as balls cast in the same 
mould, or drops of water out of the same bucket : but 
Ub that i*) nor the ca^-e, we roust admire the infinite 
wisdom of the Creator, which, tii thus diversifying the 
traits of the human countenance, has manifestly had 
in view the Jiappiiiess of men ; fur if they resembled 
each other perfectly, they could nut be diHtinguLshcd 
front one another, to the utter confusion and detri. 
ineiU of society. We should never be lertairi of life, 
nor of tile peaceable possession of oiir property ; 
tiuevob and robbers would run iitilr risk of detection^ 
for thiy could neither be lUstlnguished by the traits 
of their connlenatiee nor the sound of their voice. 
Adultery, and every crime that stains humanity, might 
be practised with impunity, since the guilty would 
rarely bo dfSCUTored; and we should bo continually 
exposed to (he machinations of the villain and the 
malignity of the coward: we could not shellor our. 
selves from the confusions of mistake, nor fioin the 
treachery and fraud of the deceiiful ; ail (he efforts of 
justice would be useless, and conimerce would he the 
prv) of error and uncertainty ; in short, the auiforirily 
and perfect similarity of fates would deprive soriety 
of its most endearing charms, and disticy (he pUasufe 
and sweet gralibcation of iudivitlual frieudihip. Ibe 
variety of features, then, aon&tituies part of the plan 
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of ilifine government, and is a strong proof of God’s 
tender care over us ; for it is very evident that he has-, 
disposed the particular parls of the body with as much 
w isdom as he has manifested in its general structure, 
and we are compelled to admire his beautiful and wise 
arrangement in this as well as in eiery other part of 
the creation. 


APRIL XXV. 

The universal (Save of God over his Creatures. 

All the creatures which live in the air, in the 
waters, and upon the eaith, enjoy the care of Provi. 
deiue: by which they are maintained in their parti, 
cular states, and live, thrive, and propagate their 
species; each according to the faculties it has re« 
ceived, and in its own peculiar nature, fulHlliug the 
end for which it had existence upon the earth. 
Aninialb destitute of reason are provided with organs, 
strength, and sagacity, adapted to their several desti. 
natious^ Their instinct teaches them whai is d<tng«rous 
or hurtful, and enables them to seek, discern, and pre- 
pare the aliment and the habitation destined for them. 
Ail this is involiiutary, it is nut the result of choice 
and rodection; they are irresistibly impelled to it by 
propi'usitiies which a Superior Power has given them 
for the preservation and support of their lives. They 
find .suitable food and convenient habitations, and Oo 
species of animals is destitute of what is necessary to 
its subsistence and well-being. 

Man is of a superior nature, but he comes into the 
world in a state of greater feebleness, and has much 
more need of assistance than most other aiitmals. His* 
faculties, necessities, and desires, are greater and 
iuj>re numerous, as well as more urgent, and require ^ 
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more care and attention : hence we find he is more 
favoured with the re^sard, and more cherished hy the 
bU^sings, of Divine Providence. The earth, the air, 
and the water, the ciojids, and the reflected light of ihc 
luminous spheres revolving in h pace, contribute in an 
abun(J.int and diversifled manner to the pn sorvation 
and happine'^s of man. God has distributed his bles* 
to all intelligent beings with an impartial love, 
and he has subjected to their dominion creatures desfi- 
fute of reason, who'>e lives and Strength are employed 
ill their service. 

What again particulariy merits our attention is, that 
all the habitable parts of the earth aiioul a sutHdeiit 
degree of nutriirni^nt to the creatures nhirh live there. 
Thus, not only the fertile bosom of the earth, but fhe 
van! plains of air, and the depths of the sea, teem uith 
alimentary matter suitable for the support of the in. 
numerable multitudes that exist in these elements. 'Fho 
treasures of divine bounty are infinite ; and the provi- 
sions (hat God has prepared fur all his creatures ansner 
eveiy want, supply every nece^sity, and can never bo 
exhaijsfoil. The woild does not decay, and the suii 
daily <!hines with his wonted light and accustomed heat. 
The fertility of th* earth does not dimtnisii ; the sea. 
sons regularly succeed each other; and the fields never 
fail to oiler their annual tribute of fruit for the support 
of the animal world. 

Whether wc consider the con(|||incy, the riches, or 
the diversity of the means of subsistence which nature 
atlords ill all situations, we always perceive the traces 
of an all. bountiful Providence. All things which 
suriound us, and which serve to suppoit us and pro. 
cure the comforts and pleasures of life, are so many 
visible means, so many open channels, by whnh our 
Preserver and glorious Benefactor distributes his 
favours and difluses his blessings. The agents of 
nature are the mioisiers which fulfil the designs of 
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Provitlence; the world ififijihis magazine| from wlitrh 
draw all that we need ; and it is only to his 
parental cure and that ineifabie goodness, the essence 
of (liririe nature, (hat we owe all these b<'ncfits. 

Father i>f the creation! in whom we have life, mo. 
fion, and being, how extensive and lnex(>ressihle is 
thy cooipaS'iton, and h6w mercifully thou riilest things 
by the word of (liy wisdom! At thy cotninand the 
dews of heaven desce nd to refresh the thorn as welt as 
the. cedar, and the lot of mortals is in thy bunds, and 
in thee their felicity; then art their supreme good, 
ftiid thy fathfj'ly cares arc extended over all the chiL 
ciren of humanity ! Thy tnercifiil goodness causeth 
the Ktiii to shine alike on all thy creation ; and at thy 
command the gentle breezes waft the perfuming halm 
of tho rose, and the air smells sweet with ever. freshen, 
ing odours; the most dehcate fruiU rejoice our taste, 
and the soft showers fall to revive drooping nature! 
'J’hy giH.s are proportioned to the necessities of thy 
creatures, and thou causest the righteous to partake 
of the sweet and saving InfluCDce of thy grace I 1 hoa 
givest io the bee the tieitar of the flouers, to the worm 
the drop that quenches \m thirst, and to the world the 
rays of tho snn ! 


A^IL XbCVI, 

Flowers which Hoorn in ApriL 

Titc nearer that charming month approaches, when 
we shall sec* the country, gardens, and meadows, ar. 
nyed in all their beauty, the mure does tho dreary 
aspect we have so long witnessed clear op, and naftre 
more evidently throws oft' her wild appeartnee. 
Kvery day discloses some new beauty, and every hour 
hastens the perfection of nature. The fresh grass ai- 
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ready spmof up is browsed by the lloeks with a^Mity \ 
the yottn^ corn begins to appear, and the gardena to 
smile. Here and there the btldding Bowen Incite 
our attention ; and the swec^tly^modest violet Is one 
of the earliest that scents the air of spring. The 
flowrets of the bcauteoas hyacinths gra«aHy Hsiiig 
above the leaves, at once please the eye and gratify 
the smelK by the richness of their tints and the fjra« 
graiice of their perfume. 

The imperial crown throws out a namber of stelk 
latcd leaves, its stem rises high, and its red slid ycliovT 
belUshaped flowers inclining towards the earth, form 
a sort of crown surmounted by a tuft of leaves. From 
the midst of its leaves the auricula raises its stem^ 
supporting a bunch of flowers, the circnlar edge of 
which exceeds the richness of velvet and the softness 
of satin. The tulip opens out more slowly, scarcely 
yet daring to unfold Us beauty, lest the night air or 
chilling blasts should suddenly nip its optming charms 
and destroy its infant splendour. The ranunculus, 
the pink, and the rose, hide their beautieft till milder 
weather permits them to bloom in safety. 

An attentive observer will And in these delightful 
objects great cause to admire the wisdom and good* 
ness of God ; it is with the wisest views that, at the 
return of spring, each .plant begins precisely in the 
time and in the order fwescfibci^ to it to develope its 
leaves, put forth its buds, and prepare for the produc* 
tion of fruit. 

In the vegetable kingdom one species succeeds to 
another from the commencement to the termination of 
the jyear ^ scarcely are some visible when others are 
sinplf to appear, and these are followed by others^ 
wMeh spri^ up each in its turn and allotted time. 
Whilst one plant brings its fruit to natarity, nature 
excites another to propagate, that its fruits m^ba 
ready when the other has accomplished its end. Ibus 
VoL. L Q 
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we constantly receive a succession of flowers and 
fruits, there is never any want, and from one end of the 
year to the other Nature watches over and preserves 
her productions. 

The flowers of spring, which we contemplate w If li 
so much delight, should induce us to reliect upon 
youth, the flower and spring of life. Like them, 
youth grow up amiable and beautiful, with a thousand 
chajrms and opening virtues that cause them to be 
admired and loved; but as the north uincl sometimes 
sweeps over the fairest (loners of spring, blasting in 
its course the rich hyacinth and the lovely violet, so 
the pride of beauty and the glory of youth are oftc-ii 
nipped in the bud, and fade ere their opcMiing charms 
arc pcrfectod. Heset with dangers and sui rounded by 
misfoitune, the horizon of youth often lowers, and 
obscurity renders dreary their morn of life; or if 
brighter prospects gladden their path, they are sud. 
denly wrapped in night and involved in gloom. Let 
no one then, in the vanity of his heart, boast liecau.'^c 
be abounds in ihe pleasures of youth, or exult in his 
superior endowments: for the days of man are as 
grass ; as a flower of the field he flourisheth ; the wind 
passeth over him, and it is gone, and the place thereof 
shall know it no more.”*^ 


APRIL XXTII. 

Return of the Birds. 

Numerous species of birds at the begin niii|j^,of 
winter emigrate to other countries ; some in scat^lNsf 
a milder climate, and others to find secure retreats 
and warm shelter in caves, holes, and retired places. 


* Psalm cfiu 16. 
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These birds return to nti when the gentle mllclness of 
the spring atlvances; it soon awakens the swallows, 
^and a secret instinct brings back the others which had 
traversed the seas to far.distant countries, in search of 
that snlisihtence and temperature which their nature 
required. 

Their return is generally in such an order, that 
tho«c which went away the latest are the first which 
come back. The air will soon bororoe re.peopled 
with its feathered songsters ; the nightingale will again 
rejoice the groves with his melody, the twittering 
f wallow resume her former nest, and the stork again 
inhahir the retreat she left at the beginning of winter. 
In a few weeks the skies will once more be gladdened 
with the joyful songs of the returning choristers, and 
the valleys will resound with their swelling notes. 

Two circumstances in the emigration of birds parti- 
eularly claim our attention; they know exactly the 
time when to return, and the dtrectioti they are to 
take. The stork in the heavens knoweth her ap. 
pointed time; and the turtle, and the crane, and the 
swallow, observe the time of their coining.^’* No 
doubt the temperature of the air, and the natural prp. 
pensity of creatures to produce and rear up their 
young, are powerful motives to influence them to a 
change of abode. But besides these, there is a very 
singular, and in some respects inexplicable, instinct, 
which prompts tfieoi to it. How astonishing, that* 
these timid animals, deprived of reason, should know 
exactly the direction t^y arc to take, and how far to 
go! Without compass to steer and guide to direct,* 
without provisions, they undertake and finhh, in the 
irflst regular order, a voyage which is sometimes many 
hundred miles in extent I 

Who marks out to them their tract through the 


• Jer. Till. 7. 

Q2 
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devlinis ahr? IVko infarmt tliem of iKe length of way 
tlnqr have paesed, and of that they haTe yet to accom* 
plffili ? And who ii it that guides their 4 if;ht and sop^ 
plies tliem with every necessary during the voyage? 
Wlitehever way we consider thrse facts, we must dis* 
cover and acknowledge the manifestation of a power 
superior to mere animal instinct; wc must confess the 
iniluence of God, and oun the eOeets of his almighty 
power. It is to him the birds are indebted for that 
instinct which they blindly obey ; be pointeth out to 
them the country, and the very trees and shelter, where 
they may dwell in security ; he conducted their distant 
migrations, and listcneth to their cries when they call 
for nourishment : and he who hearketictb unto the 
feeble birds will never forsake his children, nor sutler 
the deserving to perish. 


APRIL XXVllI. 

The Utifitjf of Forest’s. 

Dual NO the winter, which is just past, many peo* 
pie have experienccHl the great advantage of forests ; 
which have furnished us with fuel at a time when the 
intensity of the cold was severely felt. But this is far 
from being their only, or even their principal, use ; 
else why do those immense forests exist, to form an 
uniut^gpted chain tbrougfa whole provinces and 

Jday not one end of Choir creation be the pleasure 
we derive from tbelr appearance ; they form one of 
the greatest beauties of nature, and it is always^e. 
garded as an imperfection in a country to be destitute 
of woods and thickets. Qur impatience when the 
leaves in spring are backward in appearing, and the 
delight we experience when at length they do open 
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ovt^ profes hsm much they a^orn and ctnbelfish na- 
tnre. Whilst reflecting apon the utility of woods* we 
should not forget the fruits which the numerous species 
of trees produce ; for though there are some trees 
whose fruits do not appear to be of any use to man, 
the trees which bear them are always useful, whether 
for their beauty only, or the adrantage of th^r foliage 
and wood4 

And if we properly reflect, we shall acknowledge 
that those trees which are called barren are nererthe. 
less of great use ; they nourish ahd support a variety 
of insects, which serve as foodv for those birds which 
aflurd us sustenance and the most exquisite dainties. 
The acorns of the several species of oaks, chesnuts, 
and various other productions of trees, are the fa. 
vonrite aliment of swtne and wild hoars: and have 
we not sometimes known these fruits become the food 
of man ? And they are further useful ki being the 
seed which perpetuates the forests, liow many animals 
And a shelter and an existence in the woods, which 
without them roust perish ! and of how many con. 
venienc(>s, utensils, and medicines, should we not be 
deprived, if we had no wood, bark, or roots! and 
how dull and sterile would the earth appear, if no 
trees waved thetr verdant heads above its surface, and 
if no groves diversilied its plains! Forests then 
being ^ the most essential use to mankind, Nature 
herself has the care of perpetuating them. If their 
preservation and increase had been abandoned to the 
casual vigilance and industry of men, they would long 
since have perished. But the Creator himself has 
preserved the trees of the foirest ; he alone had planted 
and supported them. . He ttfsperses the smalt seeds 
over the country, and gives them wings, that they may 
be more easily wafted by the winds to the distafit 
places deottned to receive them. Ho alone has taused 
those Imge troiika to rise up majestically in the air, 
Q3 
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ind meet the clouds with their spreadiug foiiage ; it is 
lie who has established them brmljr in the earth, where 
their branching roots enable them to defy the winds 
and brave the storm ; and he waters them with his 
dew, and refreshes them with his rain; their beautiful 
verdure yearly returns, and they seem to preserve a 
perpetual life. 

Merciful Father! thy goodness extends over all the 
earth ; every.where the traces of thy benefircncc and 
the eilects of thy wisdom appear ; in the tields and in 
the groves, in the wild desert and in the flowery mead^ 
thou hast erected monuments of thy goodmss, and 
placed memorials of thy bounty; and the season is 
now approaching when 1 can sit beneath the shade of 
the spreading oaks,* and, whilst my heart swells with 
love and gratitude, pour forth the feelings of my soul 
JR songs of joy and hymns of adoration' in praise of 
thee^ and in cdebration of thy holy name. 


APRIL XXIX. 

Pleasures derived Jrom the Contemplation of i\ otwrc, 

Naturf, with maternal kindness, offers to all her 
children the most delightful and universal, as well as 
the least expensive, of all pleasures. Such our first 
parents enjoyed in Paradise, and it is only depravity 
which leads men to delight in other recreations. Man- 
kind are accustomed to despise the blessings which 
they daily enjoy, and seek for amusements that afford 
them pleasure from their variety, and a succession of 
delight from their novelty: nhile (he pleasures 
nature exceed all others, arc open to every one, and 
their enjoym«^nt never leaves behind it the sting of re. 
morse, or the tears of repentance. But we are so 
helflsb as to disregard the charms of nature, because 
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they arc alike open to the eyes of the poor as to those 
of the rich ; and so foalish as to despise them^ because' 
of their cheapness : whereas nothing should gratify ns 
more than to know, the same objects which caused 
our delight constitute the happiness of millioos. Com* 
pared with the noble and jsifccting pleasure such a 
conNideration excites^ how fri\'otoas and deceitful art 
all those costly amusements and magnilicent entertain* 
menfs, which delight the rich and please the foolish! 
their enjoyment often ends with disgust, and leavH ts 
its portion a painfsd vacancy of soul ; whilst nature^ 
ever rich and bountiful, continually varies her ehafms, 
and ofTerh now beauties to the admiring observer. 

All the pleasures which are the edVets of art are of 
short duration, and fleeting as the dream, the illusions 
of which vanish when we awake, fint the exercise of 
reason, and the ever*varying pleasures pf the Imagi* 
nation, last for ever, and derive new strength from 
contemplating the works of nature, which calls forth 
all the finer feelings of the heart. To sec the starry 
heavens, the earth variegated with flowers, a thousand 
iliflVrent landscapes, and prospects vying with each 
othiT in beauty ; and to listen to the evening song of 
the nightingale wafted on the breeze, whilst all nature 
is retiring to repose ; will ever till our souls with de« 
light, and gratify all our feelings. If any one is In. 
sensible to these besauties, and unaffected by their 
charms, it must be owing to his depravity, or the st^d* 
dity which he has acquired from Inattention. Thq 
^reat science of Christianity consists in the innocent en- 
joyment of every good which surrounds us ; and ho 
who practises this, possesses Iho art of deriving the 
jaeans of happiness from every circomstance that does 
Aot injnre his Tirtue, his intellect, or his feelings. 
Beneficent Creator! thou art mindful of us in tMs 
beautiful season, and providest ns with abandabt 
.sources of pleasure] Thou continually causest new 
Q4 
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iprings of dolight to open, Rod our konrts aro filled 
with joy and gladness ! II we desire to elerate our 
hearts to thee, to indulge in holy medtutioii) and to 
enjoy celestial bliss, nature offers us the most ample 
means. May we ever prefer this exalted satisfaction 
before alj tiio pleasures of sense 1 In these sweet days 
of spring, may the enjoyment of nature’s purer pica* 
aures be. more grateful to us than the allurements of 
sensual gratifications! which neither dignify the mind 
upr purity the heart 1 Teach us, O Lord, to acknow* 
fedge th) divine power and goodness; for it is by 
seeking to know thee in the varied and numerous 
works of thy creation, that we open to ourselves a 
pure and inexhaustible source of delight, and are 
enabled to enjoy, in this stale of existence, a foretaste 
of the felicity which tbc righteous shall experience in 
thy presence for ever and ever 1 


APRIL XXX. 

The Giory of God seon in the Creation of Animals. 

Arimals, Instead of being abused, should be 
treated with all possible kindness ; and, to enable us 
to do this better, we should consider them as sul^ects 
in which wc may glorify God. All creatures may 
serve this purpose, but none so well as the animal 
creation. Evrry plant, tree, flower, and stone, bears 
the Impression of the grandeur and glory of the Crea* 
lor; timf in the animal kingdom It is still more mani* 
fpst, lihLamine the structure of any single living criuw 
ture, and what art, beauty, and wondet^l nierbomsia,^ 
4 q we discover { and how these Are muitlplied, whea> 
wf Gousideg the prodigious niimb^^r and immense 
Hiripty pf apiuials, forming one iiib^rrupted chaiR from 
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the elepliant to the iittle mite iieen throUi:h miero* 
scope! What links, order, and relations, exist 
amongst all creatures! All Is harmony ; and if upon 
a superficial view we suppose we have discovered any 
imperfection, we shall soon find it was our ignorance 
led us to such an erroneous conclusion* ^ ^ 

It is not necessary that each tndiviflual shotild makO' 
deep researches into the nature of animals* or that 
every one should become a profound naturalist ; it is 
merely sufficient to pay attention to what is well 
known and most common, to what may come under 
the observation of all* We see, for instance, a variety 
of animals formed in an admirable manner, which live, 
feel, and move, as we do ; which, like ns, are subject 
to hunger, thirst, and cold ; and which consequently 
stand In daily need of having their necessities supplied* 
To alt these creatures God has given life; he preserves 
them, and provides for their wants ; he watches over 
them, as the father of a family over his household. 
)from this wc may conclude, that God has the good* 
ncBS and tenderness of a father ; and if his cares thus 
extend to animals, what will he not do fur man ? If 
it be his chief desire to render the lives of creaturea 
devoid of reason comfortable and happy, what msy 
we not expect from hU beiieftceiice ? Let the imbe* 
cile and distrustful man blush for his doubts and 
anxieties^ who, when abundance is no longer his por- 
tion, despond^iy anticipates the dread of poverty, 
and fears that his Creator will suder him to perish 
from want. We may rest assured that he who sup- 
plies the necessities of every animal will administer to 
us the necessaries of life. 

The instinct of animals gives ns fresh cause to 
admire the Supreme Being, who has so wisely com* 
bined the means with the end. As the instinct of 
aoiiaals tends particuJarly to their preservation^ tl is 
tpyost observable in the love and tender soCcitude thojr 
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fpel for thdr young ; and as th« stron{;est instance of 
parental care, our Satiour makes use of the image of a 
ken gathering her young under her wings. It is cer- 
tainly a very pleasing sight to see the strong affection 
which a hen bears to her young ones, and the continual 
care she takes of tliem ; she never ceases to watch 
over them, tlies to their assistance at the least ap- 
pearance of danger, boldly opposes every aggressor, 
and hazards her own life to save her young. She 
calls them, and reaiiimotea them with her maternal 
voice ; extends her wings to receive and cover them ; 
and neglects every convenience for herself, whilst she 
thinks of nothing but the safety and well-being of the 
objects of her affeefinn. Every one must acknow- 
ledge in thib the effects of infinite wisdom; for with- 
out (his maternal solicitude, this instinct, so powerful 
and so superior to every thing, the chickens must 
perish, and the species soon become extinct. Ir can. 
not be said that the hen acts thus for her young widi 
any understanding or refleclion ; or that she judges, 
reasons, foresees, combint^s, and draws inferences. 
She does it from the operation of (but instinct which 
•he has nceived from the liberal hand of nature, 
without study and without application. It is then the 
duty of man to seek in animals an occasion to glorify 
God ; and as our attention increases and our observa* 
tions become more extensive, our knowledge will be 
improvtti, and the pleasure we receive from these In- 
vestigations will be more frequent and exquisite. 


MAY I. 

Hymn on the Beauties tff Spring. 

Blissscd children of God! open your hearts to joy' 
See the Spring walking forth in beauty and gaiety, 
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Contemplate the rei'dure of the fields and the flowers 
of the meadows^ whose fruits will soon bring us the 
sweets of abundance. Vender tree, which not long 
since appeared devoid of life and vigour, is now 
decked with blossoms that promise an abundant 
harvest. 

How beautiful is nature ! How graceful her orna« 
mtnts! K very animal, mead, wood, and field, re. 
vives, and, together with man, rejoices in a new 
oxisfeiico. The lark soars aloft, till her sweet carols 
faintly die away ou the breeze ; the pigeons, tn many 
a giddy whirl, tiy round the tiowery plain ; and the. 
plaintive mdudy of the nightingale pours from the 
groves, and amongst the flowers, the soft notes that 
arc heard in the vales, or, louder swelling, fill the hills 
and woods. Here the fruitful hen guides, protects, 
and shelters with her wing, the feeble uoflodged little 
ones, which nature has entrusted to her care. The 
swallow, leaving her nest, immediately returns to the 
calls of tenderciebs, and brings her youtig the desired 
nourishment. The corn springs up in luxuriance, and 
promises abundantly to reward the tolls of the la* 
botiror, who joyfully anticipates his future blesjiings* 
Men plant, but the vivifying rays and fertilising 
showers descend frotti heaven. The heat of (he sun 
ripens the fruits of the earth, and causes the life.tn. 
Tigorating juice to flow from the vine. The most 
humble and abject of the sons of 'men, when animated 
with celestial radiance, and favoured to drinlc of the. 
living waters from on high, becomes the honour of 
humanity, and the messenger of the power and glory 
of Cod« 


System of the World, 

Of alt the parts which form the mundane system, 
the sun Is the most striking and interesting. His forfla 
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is spherical, and from him continually emanate an 
inexhaustible stream of luminous particles^ By the 
telescope wo discover in him certain spots, by which 
we can ascertain that he turns round bis axis. His 
distance from the earth is etghty*two jniHions of miles, 
and he is one million of times larger. He commtini* 
cates his li^ht to at least twenty opaque globes that 
revolve round him at different distances. The nearest 
to him is the planet Mercury, which is seldom seen, 
and little known. Next is Venus, called both a 
morning and an evening star ; because she sometiiaea 
precedes the sun, and sometimes follows after him. 
After Vtmns eomei* our own planet, the external sur. 
face of which is composed of earth and water, of 
mountains and valleys, and its internal part of beds 
and strata of dideretit substances* This earth Is tho 
abode of a multitude of creatures, animate and in* 
animate ; plants, metals, and animals. The moon re* 
volves round the earth, and accompanies it in its revo* 
lutioii round the sun. She is hfty times less than the 
earth, and on her surface we discover several brilliant 
spots, as well as some which are opaque. If the siir. 
face of the moon was entirely level, the rays of light 
would be equally reflected from every part, and we 
could not thfm observe these spots, of which the 
brighter wen» formerly supposed to be continents,' 
whilst those of a darker and more opaque appearanco 
were considered as appearing dark from their 
absorbing the rays of light; but later observations 
have proved,, that they are only vast cavities which 
do not reflect the sun’s light so strongly; that tho 
luminous parts are plain superflees, and those that 
are most brilliant are lofty mountains. 

The remaining planets in ^r system are, Mars ; 
Jupiter, and his four moons ; Satom, and his seven; 
and Hcrsehel or Georgium Sidus, and his six moons. 
Saturn is at nich an immeusu distaocu from tho sun 
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that heh nearly thirty yeara in pwfoTminflr iwolii- 
iion. The vast iloinifiiofi of the sun, above a (hou» 
sand millions of miles, is but a part of the universe; 
fur each of the fixed stars is a sun, equal in magnitude 
and brilliancy to that which enlightens our sphere. 
Such is the grandeur of God^ and such his glory, dis<» 
played in these admirable works ; which invite us to 
pay our tribute of admiracion^ reverence, and praise, 
to the B ing which formal Iheml Is there any ifiing 
in nataremore proper to inspire in us exalted ideas of 
the Didty than the aspect of the heavens, nlgkllv ir^ 
radiated with thousands of revolving spheres ? 1(1 ay 

we never view them without feeling the most lively 
sense of the munificence and grandeur of him who has 
created all things, and continues lo preserve them with 
wisdom and rule them with merciful goodness. 


MAY n. 

Blozzoms of Trees* 

OoR gardens and fields are now decorated with the 
beautif^s of spring, and every part of Kiirope presents 
the most delightful aspect. The eternal word of the 
Creator, pronounced when he formed the world, has 
pvodui^all these effects; his all.creatiiig band has 
again renovated the earth, and in a measure created it 
anew for the pleasure and happiness of his creatures. 
It is God alone who calls fur the spring, and orders it 
to appear. Approach, O mao, and try what thy wis. 
dont^aod thy power can execute! Canstthou make 
ono tree to blossom, or She leaf to genninate I Cause 
thou call from the earth the smallest blade of grass, or 
order the tulip to rise in all its splendour ? Contem* 
plate these flowers; examine them with attention. 
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Can they be more perfect, can their colours be more 
bcaiitirully blended, or their formn more elegantly pro- 
portioned ? Can the pencil of the painter equal the 
vormth of the blooming peach, or imitate the richness 
of a cherry. tree in bloom ? So far from imitating, no 
one can conceive all the beauties of renovated nature ; 
and if there were no other proofs of the power and 
wisdom of God on the earth, the llowm of spring 
would sodicHMitly display them. Kvery tree that blos- 
soms, every plant, oveiy flower, niauifests a portion 
of that wisdom and beneficence so abundantly dittused 
throagh the earth. There is an infinite diversity among 
the blossoms of tiees ; though all beautiful, they difter 
in di*gr(M', orn* surpassing another; but there arc none 
which do not possess some beauty peculiar to them, 
selves. Some have (lowers of a pure white; others 
have streaks of red and shades, and add to heautyand 
elegince the most exquisite fragrance, l^ut all these 
multiplied varieties do not ullert their recundtt}« 

From th^ consideration of these circuinstances, we 
may receive profit and Instruction. We may rellcTt, 
that, though wo arc not favuuied with the same ad. 
vantages that Borne possess, we should neither be dii». 
couraged nor afllicted. The privation of some acet. 
dental benefits can in no degree injure our wolUbcing. 
Though we may not be quite so rich, so powerful} or 
so handsome, as some are, these are trilling things in 
(ho estimation of the virtuous and the wise ; for with, 
out them vre can be equally happy, equally useful to 
our fellow.crcatures, and equally pleasing to God. 
True beauty consists in the works of piety, and the 
fruits of virtue.* The blossoms of a fruit.bcaring tree 
please more than the splendour of the tulip, or the 
richness of the auricula ; because from the one we ex- 
pect, when (he blossoms are over, to receive fruit; 
while the others please for a moment*, and an* seen no 
more. Let us not then prefer the mere lustre and 
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charms of external beauty ; the rosy tints of healthy 
the elegance of form, and the freshness of youth, are 
fleeting, and soon fade; they alone cannot secure 
{)resei]t peace, nor durable happiness. Those blossoms 
only which promise fruit worthy of God, and useful 
to mankind, deserve our regard, and merit oiir appro* 
bation. As the beanties of the btuKsoming tiecs 
hastily perish, so will the youth, now in the spring of 
life, fluttering in the gaiety of their charms. Let us 
then whilst in the morn of life, and in the vigour of 
health, prepare, by study and application, to produce 
in the evening of our days, when divested of alt ex- 
ternal charms, abundant fruits of piety, of virtue, and 
of knowledge. 


MAV III. 

Of the continual Revolutions and Changes that take 
plate in Nature . , 

Motion and change seem necessary to the pnser. 
vation of the corporeal woild. If ue pay the least 
attention to what passi^s on the globe which we iu. 
habit, we shall be convinced that the smallest particle 
of matter in the universe cannot be considered as in a 
state of absolute and continued rest. 

The earth turns round its axis oncTe in twenty.four 
hours, and by this motion all the points of its surface* 
change their situation with more or less rapidity. 
Under the line or equator, where this motion is per. 
formed with greater celerity, each body is carried 
more than one thousand miles every hour, besides the 
annual revolution of the earth round the sun, which 
is at the astonishing rate of lifty.eight thousand miles 
every hour. This motion is not perceptible, but the 
relative motion of earthly bodies is more observable* 
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SmaH afreams unitinjn; form fffptiipr^ till at length 
tofrenlt and rivers are formed, wliicfo again are lost 
tn the sea. Wafer is also raised in exhalations, and 
forms cloads, which produce rasn, snow, and fogs: 
from these, streams are formed, which once more 
enter the sea ; and tides, storms, and torrents, keep 
the water in prrpetaal motion. The atmosphere is not 
less in a state of rest. Between the tropics an east 
wind continually blows ; and in other places, where 
no agitation is perceptible, the thermometer and baro* 
meter prove that the air is never perfectly calm ; and 
the frequency of meteors sufficiently evinces the con* 
tiniiance of its motion. 

The surface of the earth also subject to frequent 
revolutions : the hardest rocks cleave, and stones 
giaduully wear away, or break Into small particles ; 
some lands sink down, others are inundated, and some 
are removal by earthquakes. Hills are swept away, 
and valleys are hlied up; marshes are drained and 
become covei-ed with trtcs ; the depths of the sea arc 
made to wavo with com; ant! that ^«hich was land is 
now water. Light succeeds to darkness, cold to heat, 
and wet to drought; and bodies arc continiiaily ex- 
periencing alterations, many of which arc im|>er<ep* 
tible. To these we may add the changes to which 
animal life in subject; and we shall then be able to 
form some idea of the continual revolutioni of nature, 
Man himself is continually losing a portion of his 
substance by the process of perspiration, and in a few 
years is clothed with an entirely new body, 'ihus 
every thing upon the earth is in motion, every thing 
alternately grous and perishes; and to be born and 
to die, 18 the lot of alt created beings. These con* 
tinual revolutions are salutary warnings, and teach us 
that this present world is not the abode for which we 
are destined. When I consider Ac perpetual changes 
and coustaat riciasitudes Incideni to all terrestrial db« 
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jtcts, 1 feci (he aii(t> iasiguitic ance of earthijr 

things ; aiiil from irallty and shortness of this life 

aiitinpate a better and more perfect state in a future 
>vor(il. Kvery thing cries aloud that we arc pnlyas 
travellers upon the earth, who have a oortain time 
to soimirii, and then accomplish the end and ro- 
(oive the reward of our pilgrimage. Atnl in the 
midst of these changes ami revolutions, the pure 
and devout soul receives consolation and support 
from the contemplation of an almighty and eternal 
Being, Avho, though the mauiitaius shake, and the 
JiilU leave their places, the seas be agitated and tossed 
b^ the tierce storni) and all earthly bodies return to 
original dust, still exists the same, regarding his 
children with compassionating love, and assisting the 
helpless in the hour of necessity, and in the day of 
tribulation. 


MAY IV. 


'/In Invitation io seek God tn the Works iff yafttre^ 

A.W VKCN', O my soul, from the sliimbm which have 
so long benumbed thy faculties, and attctUively re. 
gard the surrouiuUng objects* Reflect upon thine o w ii 
nature, and upon that of other creatures: consider 
.thine origin, structure, form, and utility, with every 
additional circumstance that can fill thee ivith Jove 
and adoration of the alUwtsc Creator.. Whfm thou 
secst the Variegated and brilliant colours of the bcaveii^i, 
the lustre of the numtTous stars (hat irradiate 'them, 
the night reflected frpm a thousand beauteous ob. 
jects, ask thyself whence all these proceed? Who 
luts formed the immense vault of heaven ? Who has 
placed in the firutameni those exhausticss fires, those 
constellations whoso rayi through such an id* 
VoL. I. 11 
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tionceivtble spacr ? And who directs their course 
with Ihc beauty of order, and the hdrmoiiy of regu- 
larity, and comoiands the sun to enlighten and make 
fruitful the earth ? Thou wilt ansvver, the everlast- 
ing Godi at whoso word the creation arose fair uih) 
beautifuli whose wisdom still directs it, and whose 
mercy stilt operates for the felicity of all manknid. 
lii» hand has established the foundations of the moun- 
tains, and raised their summits abo\e the clouds ; lie 
baa bioUied them with trees and b<°aatilied them with 
Howers and verdure ; and He has drawn from their 
bosoms the rivers and streams which irrigate the earth* 
To the tlowcrs of the field lie has given their beauty, 
and fragrance, far exceeding all tie combinations of 
art and efforts of skill* All the creatures that arc 
seen in tlie air, in the waters, and on the earth, owe 
to him their existence, and the possession of that in<» 
stinct which Is their preservation ; and man, in him- 
self a world of wonders, looks up to God as his Crea- 
tor and Protector* 

Let our chief care and most pleasing duty he hence. 
forth to seek for the knowledge of God in the con- 
templation of his works* There is nothing in the 
heavens or upon the earth which does not impress upon 
our minds the wonderful wisdom and admirable bene, 
licence of the Creator, to whom, in thu midst of the 
revolutions of nature, let us. raise our thoiigiits, and 
pour forth the joyful accents of our love and gratitude. 


MAY V. 

Morning. 

When Aurora first peeps, and dissipates the shades 
. of night, wf seem to enjoy a new creation* 'I'hc faint 
streaks that mark the eastern horizon soon become 
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inor« vivid, and the morning breaks with beauty ; 
wc begin to distinguish tlie verdure of the hills, the 
opening dowers, and the puee streams that vrutcr the 
meads. The horison becomes more luminous, the 
clouds assume the most beautiful tints, and the chgrma 
of the distant valleys open ii|>on us ; the breath of 
the ban thorn is suect, the dew drops npoii the dowers^ 
shirw tlie pure lustre of pearls, and nature rejoices in 
her existence. The first sun-beam darts from behind 
the mountains that skivt the horixon, and plays n\>oA 
the earth; more succeed, and the brilliancy increases, 
till the disk of the luminary encircled in glory, is vi. 
&ible, and the sun shines in full refulgence ; he gains 
the mid«heaven and no eye can sustain his glory. 

When 1 stand upon the summit of some lofry cliff, 
and see the star of day slowly rise out of the ocean 
Chat foams beneath, 1 feet a mingled sensation of sub« 
Irmlty^ awe, and adoration ; 1 think of the infinite 
God, the Creator of the sun, and in the beauties of 
tlie rising day acknon ledge his power and wisdom. 
'With the lark that carolling in the air meets the morn, 
ing, and by the sweetness of his strains pro^claims the 
arrival of itay, I soar in thought into the regions of 
glory, and hail the great source of light* The joy 
and gaiety of aM nature, and the raptures of the crea. 
tion, raise in my breast the strongest emotions of gra* 
tituiie^ ' vibHst niy heart swells with delight, and every 
sense h egtacy . Y et there are many thousands of hu. 
man being! who have never known the pleasure of 
such sensations, nor even experienced the gratification 
of viewing the morning son ; who prefer the drowsy 
Influence of their bed, and the confined limits of 
their gloomy chamber, to the freshness of morning and 
the brilliancy of day* 
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Vision. 

To enable* us to perceive external objects, it is re- 
quisite that rays of light be reflected from them. 
These rays are transmitted to the eye, passing through 
the transparent cornea^ by mhose convexity they are 
united into a focus, through the aqueous humour and 
pupil of the eye, into the chrystalHnc lens, uhichcon. 
denses them more; and after this concentration, they 
penetrate the vitreous humour, and impress on the re. 
tina the images of external objects ; and the optic 
nerves, of \%hich the retina is an expansion, conre} 
these impressions to the mind, uhich forms perceptions 
nnd ideas according to the different sensations excited 
by the object pfe^riifed. 

The faculty of sisiotils one of the most uonderful 
properties of human nature, and particularly merits 
our attention. Though the image of external objects 
IS painted upon the retina in an iiuertcd position, uc 
yet secthto in their proper situation. And u hat is 
Mill more admirable with such a small organ as the 
c*)o, we perceive the largest objects^ and ti^c in the 
whole of (heir dimensions. From the height of a 
tower we see at a distance the numeroits buildings of 
a large city painted upon our retina with the utmost 
c.\actrie>''S and precision, notwithstanding the extreme 
ininuteiiess of the organ which receives so many mil- 
lions of rays without confusion. From the top.mast 
we see the ocean covered with a vast fleet, and waves 
iiinumcrablo undulating around us ; from eaclw of 
wdiich, rays of light must penetrate the eye, whosb 
volume is so minute. Or, having gained the summit 
of some lofty mountain, if we direct our view over the 
distant plaiDs, every object that we notice reflects a 
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number of raj^s upon our organs of vision, or wo 
could not distingutah tho purling brooks, nor (ho 
flowery meads, ilays of light not only pass from 
these objects to our ryes, they are transmitted to every 
part of the surrounding atmosphere ; hence, wherever 
we pass uithin a certain distance, the same objects 
are still visible, the rays constantly proceeding fr(»m 
them, whether they meet the focus of our eye or not. 

So far we are able to explain the wonders of vision, 
hut beyond this all is darkness \ it has pleased* the 
Almighty Creator to conceal from our limited under^ 
htanding the immediate connection between malter 
and inttid ! wc know the image of external objects is 
reflected on the retina, and thil the mind takes cog. 
nisance of it, and here we nun>t rest satisfied ; for to 
explain the manner in which wc see these objects 
impossible. 


MAY Vll. 

Spring renews the Eoce of the Earth, 

How great a change has taken place throughout iia. 
ture! The earth, which has reposed during the win. 
ter, resumes ib fertility, and all the creation rejoices! 
A few weeks since, every thing was desolate, and 
wore the aspect of sterility ; the valleys now so beauli. 
fill were buried in snow, and the mountains, whose 
blue summits pierce (he clouds, were shrouded in tnick 
mistt in those verdant avenues where now dwells 
the nightingale, were only seen withered brandies 
and leafless trunks. The rivers and streams whtcli 
DOW (low murmuring tiloog their ch«annc)s, weVe ar. 
rested in their coarse^ and rendered motlcMfiless by ice. 
The little choristers, whose loml riotcs swell updn the* 
breezy, were torpid ia their retreats, or had retired to 
li 3 
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Other dimes. A mournful sUence resigned in the 
fioMs. the groYes were still, and as far as the eye 
eould reach* solitude Mt the aching view. But when 
the first zephyrs of spring played upon the earth, 
nature felt their refreshing influeuce, au<| arose from 
her stupor; joy and gaiety were awakened, and 
laughing pleasure banished every care. 

The sun.beams penetrate* the sweet flowers spring 
up* the trees again look young, the budding beauties 
and the freshness of the verdure gladden the heart, and 
Its joy is perfected in feeling the happiness of all 
around. Who cab behold such a picture without 
emotion* or see It without thinking of the inetiable 
Being that produced it? The Lord bn^athes upon 
the earth* and the valleys smile; he watereth them 
with his dow* and they are fertile. His presence 
ripuneth the harvests* and fills our hearts with joy. 
HU blos<;ing is upon tho furrows* and the parching 
earth drinks of tlio refreshing rain which softens if* 
and the seeds spring forth. The year Is crowned with 
blessings* and the breath of ^God maketh the ground 
fruitful ; under bis steps flowers and fruits spring up* 
and all fruitfulness acid abundance belong unto him. 
The pastures are watered with soft showers* and the 
are adorned with a beautiful verdure. The fields 
are covered with flocks, and the young corn rejoices 
the valleys. All nature rises in one general song of 
praise and thanksgiving to her bountiful Parent. 

In the revolution efl’ected by the mild influence of 
the spring* 1 seem to see the representation of that 
salutary change which the soul feels when it yields to 
the operations of the divine spirit of God. Before 
this it had no real beauty ; its facolties perverted and 
depraved, were incapable of producing the precious 
fruits of piety, till the saving mrace of God was felt 
ijU the heart* when it resembled the earth cheered by 
Hicvomalsun* Ignorance dsaappeared, itepaasitms 
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'more conIroUed, and vice abrunk back aKbam«d : iho 
heart gtowed nith viiine, and the mind wae Imprexaed 
>vith humility^ and a firm reliance upon the blessed 
doctrines of truth. 


MAY VIII. 

Germinotim of Seeds* 

Mavy chanjtes in the vegetable kingdom are now 
taking place under our immediate notice^ whilst others 
arc O|)orating tii secret, concealed from our obsorra* 
lion, 'i'he grain ahich had been previously deposited 
ill (he earth shells, and the plant at length sprouts 
and gradually shoots up. As this is the beginning oC 
all the beahties which spring and Summer otter ns in 
the vegetable kingdom, it merits some attention. 
Seeds are composed of different parts, according to 
the variety of sptxios, the principal of which parts is 
the germ. Each genu has two parts ; the one simple, 
which becomes the root, and the other laminated, 
which becomes tlie stem of the plant. The siibstanrc 
of most seeds is composed of two pieces called lobes, 
which contain a farinaceous matter, and serve as se- 
minal leaves to the plants* Mosses have the most 
simple seed, consisting only of the germ, witbmit peU 
licle and without lobes. To make seeds germinate,* 
air and a certain degree of beat and moisture are ne. 
cessary. The augmented heat, md the difiereucc ob. 
servable in the taste gnd smell, seem to denote a do« 
gcee of fermentation ; And farinaceous substance be- 
comes filled to nonrihii the tender germ. It has been 
ascertained by experimetits made with coloured fluids, 
that this substance imbibes omuiAture, which, in con- 
junction with the air and heat, forms a proper 
oourishmmit till Che pUnt has reguh^ strength enough 
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to make use of thejuietrs furnUlicd by the root. The 
lobes, exhausted of their faituaceous matter, gra.. 
dually dry, and fall oil of tbemselvf*s in a few wet^ks, 
when the |>lAiit has no further need of their a»bibtance. 

Certain herbs, which grow on the mountains arc of 
A particulai nature; Iheir duration bein|tTery short, 
it often happens that the seed lias not time to ripen ; 
and that the species ina) not lie lost, the bud which 
roiiteins the germ ts formed upon the top of the plant, 
puts forth leaver, fails, and takes root. When the 
delitate plant shoots up from the eorth, it would run 
too i^reat a risk if it were immediately exposed to the 
air and hitlneiice ol the sun. its parts therefore re- 
inaiii folded rinse to each other, nearly the same as 
when iatbc seed. But as the root grows strong uiid 
branches out, it furnishes (he superior vessels with 
an abundance of juice, by means of which all the 
organs aie developed. At ilrbl the plant is nearly ge. 
latinous ; but it soon acquires moie timniess, and con. 
tinually increases in sixe This short account of the 
germi nation of seeds suffices to shew us how many 
pieparations and means nature uses to produce a siu.^ 
gle plant. Whin therefore we see a seed that we have* 
placid ill the earth sfirout, we shall no longer consider 
it as beneath onr notice, but shall rather be dis|yosed 
toreganl it as one of those wonders of nature whiili 
have excited the observation and attention of some of 
the greatest of then. 


MAY IX. 

<)/* tie Chick in the F.gg 

Wx are tinder considerable -obligation to those iha. 
t%aUsts who have made laborious rc*e4rckes and in* 
s^lMipiCloiis into the nature of generation, and thd 
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propn^aiioii of animals, by whicli much light hasbcim 
throuii upon a very di the iik subject. Nothing con. 
tributes more to the glory of God than observations 
Mhicli point out the vi^dom manifested in the pro- 
duction of the animal creation. The less we are able 
to coiMprehiapd the works of nature, the more eagerly 
should we seize every opportunity that olfers of cu* 
qiuring into them. 

I'lie hen Has scarcely sat upon the eggs twelve hours, 
w Ih‘ 11 some lineaments of the head and body of the chick 
may he disreint'<l in the embryo ; at the end of the 
.second day the heart begins to biMt, though no blood 
can he stvo. In forty •eight hours we may instinguisli 
two vesich^ with blood, the pulsation of which is evi- 
dent ; one of them is the left ventricle, the other the 
loot of the great arter) ; soon after one of the auri- 
cles of the heart is perceptibtc; in which pulsation 
May be remarked as well as in the ventricle. About 
the seventieth hour the wings may be distinguished, 
and on the head two globules for the brain, one for 
the beak, and two othm for the front ahd hind part 
of the head, lowards the end of the fourth day, the 
two aiiriclos, now distinctly visible, approach nearer 
the heart than they did tiofore. About the lifth day 
the liver may be perceived ; at the c^nd of one huru 
dred and thirty hours, t|ie Inngs and stomach become 
visible; and in a few hoursmore the intestines, veins, 
and upper jaw. On the seventh day the brain bfgins 
(o assume a more cunsi!>t«iit fonii. One hundred and 
ninety hours after incubation, the beak opens, and 
flesh api^ears cm the breast. In two hundred and ten, 
the ribs are formed, and the gall. bladder is visible. 
The bite, in a few hours more, is seen of a green co. 
lour ; and if the chick he separated from its coverings, 
ft Dfay be seen to move. Towards the two huiidred 
and fortieth hour, the fealhvrs begin to shoot, and 
about Urn same thmi the skull becomes carttlagiuous $ 
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Ill lwcut>.four hours more Hic eyrs appear; at the 
two huiiUred and cighty-^d^hth, ^hc ribs arc perfected ; 
and at the thiee hundred and ihirty.tirst, the spleen 
approarhos the stomach, and the lungs the breast. 
On the eighteenth day of incubation, the first faint 
piping of the chick is heard. It then c<|jptlnually in» 
creases in size and in strength till it emerges from its 
prison. 

By so many dtflerent gradations does the adorable 
Drisdom of Ood conduct these crcittiires into life ; all 
tiieir progivssire evolutions are arranged uifh order, 
and i*acli one is effected by its own particular caic^e. 
If the liver h always formed on the fifth dii), it is 
from the preceding state of the chick. No part of its 
body could appear sooner or later w ithout some injury 
to the embryo, and each of its members appears at 
the most convenient time. 

The wise and invariable order in the production of 
this little body, is evidently the work of supernal 
power; and we shall be more convinced of it if we 
consider the maniier in which the chick is formed from 
the parts whirh compose the egg. Jiow admirable is 
that principle of life the source of a now being con. 
tained in the egg, all the parts of the animal being 
invisible till they become developed by warmth! 
What a wonderful order and regularity is observed in 
ihe formation of the chick; the same evolutions fak. 
ing place at once iu twenty eggs! Neither does 
changing the position of the egg at all injure the tin* 
bryo or retard the formation of the chick; which, at 
the time when it breaks, the shell, is found to he 
heavier than the whole egg was at tivst.. These, how. 
ever admirable, are far from being all the wonders 
displi^yed in ihe formation of a chick. The micro* 
scope, and the penetrating investigations of tbtKcii- 
rions, have only discovered what comes more immo- 
dmtely under the observation of our senses: whilst 
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Otetliscovcry of many iliiogs remains for those who 
are to follow us, or they may never ha known in till's 
state of our cxhtence. Much remains to be known 
concerning the mystery of gcneratioiit which at pic* 
sent is iin)>eneirabie to onr researches ; but let not this 
discourage iMr, let as endeavour to improve aud make 
a good use of the little knowledge we are permitted to 
acquire* and we shall have yet sufllcient to feet the 
wise power of God* and to employ it for the benelit of 
our fellow«creatuie8. 


MAY 

Budjt of yiowOTi^^ 

A woMnea of flowers in budi and still enveloped In 
their covers, miy be seen In every dkektlon ; alt their 
charms are veiled, aud their beauties concealed within 
themselves, like these, devoid of beautv, may be 
considered the wretched miser, isolated and centering 
every thing in himself; his views are base and sordid ; 
he refers all to himself* and makes his private advan. 
toges and, personal gratification the centre of his de* 
sires, and the confined circle of his actions. 

The vivifying rays of the sim will soon cause the 
buds of ^e flowers to expand, and, quitting their 
confinement, open their rlpeuine beauties to the face 
of day, Tbqr will appear with a beautiful bloom^ 
and exhale the most fragrant perfumes. So will the 
heart of the miser be opened when the rays of divine 
grfice shali beam light upon his soul. Ifis unfeeling 
nature and contracted mind will yield to the pene. 
Crating influence of truth, and hl$ heart become sus. 
ceplible of social afTectlons, and alive to the feelings 
of htimaoity* He will then no longer be the slave of 
scifisliQcsi^ nor theptey pf sordid caret ; hb love will 
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become tin irorsal ; he will feel the affecUon of a bro- 
ther for the dcserTing ; and his generous soul will 
know no bounds in its expansion, nor suffer any riv 
straiiit in eheoriiig the comfortless, and miiiistcriiig 
unto the adlicted. 

When I viow the yet tender buds of flowers, I 
think of you, yc amtabio youth ! The beauty and 
energy of your souls are not yet displayed ; )our fa- 
culties arc not yet expanded ; and the hopes of your 
fond* parents not yet conbrmed. When walking 
forth Into tha fluids and gardens,' you behold the bud. 
ding flowers^ ^onidder that you are in a similar slute ; 
as you look for their exp«in'>ioti, so your parents 
fondly watch the giiidual nnfoldttig of your faciiUies^ 
They do erery Himg for you, and neglect nothing 
that can piomota your instruction and advance your 
iniprovement ; tltcy watch over your c^clucation witli 
thcteiiderost caiv, that at first by blossoms, and then 
by choice fruit, yon may become useful to society, 
and be the joy of your parci)i>'<» and their conKoiatioti 
and suppotiiii the evening of their days. Do every 
thing ill your power to gratify their dearest hopes, 
and profit well by their instructions; to theemi that 
you may become ivbe, amiable, and virtuous. And 
beware of following all the suggestions of youthful 
fancy, or giving tray to the ebultiUoiis of desire and 
the wild fury of passion, which will blast y^mr inno* 
cenci\ destroy the sweet sensibility of }our heart, 
and render your mind base, gloomy, and wretchid. 
** In the morning of life* I flourish like the opening 
bud. My heart beats with joy, and throbs with fond 
delight ; I riot lathe luxury of hope, and anticipate 
with 'ecstasy thh idoasnres of futurity. But if I yield 
to the insinuating poison of young desire, and slide 
into the false sweets of pleasure, my heart would 
anrly pulsate only the tears of bitterness, or its 
yhW stream be consumed by the ardency of an impure 
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'Fur. $ra$on of spring affords tis an c^xcoUciit oppor* 
tunity to observe tho labours and iuilustry of the 
bees ; and the sight of % hive is certainly most bentiti- 
ful. A wonderful degree of interest U excited in the 
contcinplatioii of a laboratory where thousand^ of 
w orkinen are didercntty employetl. Our astoiitshment 
increases as we behold the re^larity of their labours* 
and the abundance with which these tttigaalncs are 
furnished for the support of tlieir numerous inhabU 
taiits during the winter. And alitl more admirable is 
the. indefatigable assiduity and unceasing labours of 
this little republic. Decs give an example of dili- 
gence and activity which is not only 4 ntt 0 inmo», but 
has pt'fhaps never been equalled. , 

As soon as (hu last fracet of Printer have disap* 
peared, they begin to come fortli ; sotneiimes So early 
that (here is reason to fear tb'e cold is sudicieotty 
strong to Injure thidr delicate limbs, liven before 
the juices of dower; which begin to open, are Minici* 
ently acted Opon by the heat of the sun to fl!rIU^h a 
large supply of honey, the bees collect a little for 
their subsistence. But as the spHtig advances, and 
111 the sunSmefi their caresand activity arc redoubled ; 
in these seasons they are never idle ; they work inces. 
sandy, and neglect not the smallest profits that will 
increase their store* They arc so Indefatigable in the 
constrtdtion of their cells, that wc are irformed a 
comb with doable cells and suificteiiily large m con* 
tain three tbousaad bedi, is fioisbed in tweniy^four 
hoars. 

The work is jointly undertaken by all the members 
of the republic; whilst some e#llcct the wax, and 
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and fill tbo Tnai;a2iTiPS uidi it, 0fhPr«i are 
busiod in (Itflerent labours. Some build ccdU with tie 
wax ; others knead and p'Tfeef it ; some gather honey 
t'lom Hu' flowers, wliieh they deposit in the bi\c for 
present nourishment nnd future support ; others close 
the entiaiico of the cells \uth a rovcritig of wax it» 
which they have preserved fhotr winter's store of honey. 
Some distribute nourishmeul to the young ones, and 
close with wax the hahitations of the small grubs that 
are near the time of their metamorphosis, to the end 
that they may wwk more securely. Some fill np witli 
a glutinous matter ail tlie holes and clefts of the hive, 
ami plaster ovWthc weak parts, that neither wind nor 
insects may gain admUsloiu Some drag Che dead out 
of the hive for fear of infection ; and if the bodies 
are two hearyt they plaster them over with a gUitU 
nous substance^ or with wax; and so cement it, that 
no effluvia cad exhale through tlic coating. 

It is not enough for us to admire the activity of 
these little creatures ; wc should make them our model, 
and endeavour to iiniiatu the example of their indus- 
try. We have many more incitements to action than 
they ha\e ; we possess an iinvnortal soul. This should 
render our diligence coostant) and our applications 
incessant, that we may avoid the way to ruin, and 
preserve the sure path to happiness : and nothing 
more etfectually incites to this, than the reflection that 
(he fruit of 9 ,ur taliours lasteih for erer. The beO 
gathers its sw'dels not from itself only, but for its 
masters ; while our labourera in the vineyard of wis« 
dom and of truth secure to oursetres the fqiits of 
eternal life. 

May we never he slow id do good, nor remiss in 
perfovhiing the duties of oor vocation with all the 
xeat and fidelity of which wo are ttpable. os 
execute without delay the task imposed upon us, and 
%ork while it is day, for the n^ht cometh when nd 
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man can work* ** May we each shew tho same dill* 
gciice to the full assurance of hope, unto the end iliat 
wr be not slothful, hut followers of them nho throuj(h 
fdiihaud patience inltefU the promises; for the win* 
ter of tie age and the triboUtion of sickness approach^ 
and the hour of death hastenetb.’* Look to thebtes 
fur instruction ; consider their labours, and coiitem- 
plate their works ; admire their acCirily and unceas 
ing industry. Always busy, always indefatigable^^ 
they rise Vitit the morning, proloiig tbdr toiis to the 
evening hour, and support without shrinking; tlio 
troubles of timir short life. And sKaH man repose in 
idleness, and lie on the lap of ituloleoee ; shall He, 
endowed with the ioimorCat gift of rc^ason, consume 
his days in frivolity, apd waste his nights in foolish 
sports or hurtful pleasures ? .The pmrtod of our lives 
is short *, may we devote it to labour tor the gloty of 
God, the welfarg^of our souls, and tbe benefit of our 
fvllow.creattires. 
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Nourifkmtni of Antmols, 

Thuoooii all the gradations and varieties of animab, 
from the ponderous olephaut to the almost imper* 
ceptiblc mite,^ AO terrestrial creature can Jive without , 
food and nourishment, From tho eagle that in her 
bold flight braves the meridian sun, to the minutest 
fly I from the whale to flie smallest worm, nofUng 
living can eaist withont sostenance. And iti forming 
tliese creatures wUb the necessity of having food, 
God has provided at same time such ansbund^ 
ance and diversity of aliment, that each creatnro majf 
rt'ceive that nonrisbineni which is most proper for Ha 
subststence. As many diSecent spccka of animals a« 
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there are, so many iliHcrent kinds of food arc dcs. 
tiocit for their nritriinrnt ; so that ever^ creature upon 
the earth fiiuls food adapted to it<t nature. 

fn this view we may divide animats into three prin- 
cipal classes. The first compribitt;; all those which are 
nourished by the flesh of others ; some of these, as 
the lion, priTer quadrupeds ; others, as the pole*rat, 
fowls ; others fish, as the beaver ; and others insects, 
as diflerent species of birds. 'I'ho second class will 
conqireherid those animals which derive their nutri- 
ment from these^etable kingdom. Almost ever) spe- 
cies of vegetables is the food of some particular animai. 
Some prefer grass, others the fruit of trees : and 
among tlmse which live upon the same plant, there is 
a great diflVrence of choice; some prefeiring the 
root, others the leaves, the stalk, the smi, the fruit, 
and some are fond of the whole plant* The third ge- 
neral class includes the greater miinl^Tof Insects, the 
particular nature of whose aiiineut it is dilhcntt to 
determine. 

We may now sec the propiidy of these w'ords of the 
Psalmist : All creatures look unto Thou 

gives! them their meat in due season* T.hou opeiu*sc 
thy hand, and satUfiest ail things with lhat which they 
desire.’* These cares of Divine Froviiieiice evinci* 
that eternal goodness which is diflufod throughout the 
universe* If we reflect upon the prodigious number 
of animals which exist ; the many thousand species of 
Insects and birds ; the mitlious of terrestrial animals 
ill every part of the globe, that have their abode in 
Iho forests, in tlm fields, on the mountains and in the 
valleys, in t lie caverns, and in the holes of the rocks, 
ill trees, and in the earth; the imiumerable shoals of 
fish that inhabitant the ocean, the seas, the rivers, and 
the brooks ; the infinite variety of insects, in the air, 
in plants, and on animals ; each of which daily iinds 
an ample support, and an abundance of food ; we shall 
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bo lost in adtnmtion at iho^ mMom of iho munificent 
(Veator, who noorlslyea Iheinf^ all, and gitres to them 
isercralty the aliment vomi adapted to their nature* 
From this wonderfn) direraity in the food of animats, 
nothing that nature produces is useless, but tends to 
the support of some one Of her oumerous progeny. 
From all this we may draw a moat happy eoncinsion ; 
that if God thus provides for her creatures destUnte of 
reason, he will not do less for maoi whom lie has 
favoured with the blessed gih of roasoU) and to whom 
these animals are subservient* 
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Senses of Animals^ . . 

I V every animal the organs of f enie arc arranged 
in a manner taosteonforinabie to Ibefr nature and fles^ 
filiation. Ky means of the senses they take cogni* 
sanee of objects, whether near or at a distance ; and 
through them they are enabled to provide for their 
wants, and to shun the dangers with which they aro 
threatened. That sense by which animals are able to 
form an idea of material objects by touching them is 
called'feeling, which is chiefly resident in the extremu 
ties of numerous nerves covered by the skin. 

The organs of taste are the toiigbe and Ute palate ; 
the savoury impressions are made upon the nervous 
papillae, which are the immediate ioStruments both of 
taste and feeling, between which two senses theic is 
considerable analogy. ^ ' 

The organ of smell Is the delicate membrane which 
lines the inside of the nose; and by means of the 
ramt6catioii& of the nerves upon the membrane, the 
odoriferoiis vapours that float in the air are received, 
VouJ. S ^ 
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and those aninials vfcteli require a more delicate and 
aabtle smell hare thdr oli'ael^^iy oTgjtns more perfect. 
Worms seem to be destitnle of this sme^ as arc in 
all probability fish and insects ; tfcovgh the antennm 
vt the Utter may serre them instead. By mcfuas of 
smell, animals are enabled to hunt out their food, to 
sdecC that which is most suitable for theiii» and, by 
apprised' of the approach of their eoemiesi to 
preserre Ihemselres from danger. 

By bearing, animals become susceptible of the ri* 
bratloBs of air; but the stmeiure of the ear is not 
alike in all: tome, as Ae liaard, hare two t^mpai* 
Hums ; others are desUtufe of several parts common to 
the rest. Birds aod Iwh have not that part called the 
meatus auditornis, aod worms and Insects are com* 
pleatly deaf. 

The eyes are the oigens of seerng. Quadrupeds, 
fowls, fish, and ampkibtoiis atihnals, have two e>es» 
one on each side of the head. Insects are generally 
furnished with more than two. The spider and the 
scorpion have^eight; and many possess thm by thou, 
sands, commonly collected, in two orbits. In a fly 
sixteen thousand eyes kave been enumerated ; in a 
beetle, six ithousand three hundred and sixty.twD ; 
and in a butterfly, thirty.four thousand six hundred 
and fifty. Fish have no aqueous bumoor ^ but the 
crystalline lens is nearly globular. 

All the.organs of oenst are disposed in a manner 
not only most suitable to the structure of the body of 
tlie animal, but also to answer its different necessities. 
To be couTinred of this, a few observations will siif* 
iice. As the eyes of many insects are imnfovrable, 
and cagmiqueotiy in many oeaes would be vsel^ 
uatuiVRI given them antennw, by means of which 
they are informed of what would be injurious to thorn, 
H what might otherwise kaws <sca^ their sight. 
• eyes of fish are disposed with equal wisdera^ An 
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tint pmjected Ux ont of the hmd wohtd he my 
inconraiieot to t^Kiy end we find their come* is 
nearly dat t to mnedy the delhcla of ‘tkii) the cij'stai* 
line hamdur is glohnlar, which in nimt other aoimtls 
is lenticotar, and flidch more flat. ^Though eyes are 
geoerhily spherical, tterh la emit dlrenity in their 
igure; and their sitaatloa In the hehd is rarioM, ae* 
cording to the difftrent destination and necessities of 
the animal. In man, who sees little hnt what It 
straight before him, tho eyes are dtnated in the fore 
part of the head, bnt so arranged that they can receive 
impressions from the whole simicircle of objects before 
him. In birds, the eye is so placed, that it can take 
in at one view nearly the whole circle of objects 
around it, by which means they can provide their 
food more easily, and are less liable to be Surprised b|i 
enemies. 

The ear of man has tbit form vthlch best soils hfs 
erect postnre ; In birds It Is particularly adapted to 
occdsion no impediment to thmr flight, and for this 
purpose it does not project, bnt is close, to allow of 
their rapid progren through the air. Thai, thou^ 
we know bnt a small part of the stonderfid mechanism 
of aaiotals, we see enoogh to convince us of the wis. 
dom displayod in their organihatioh, and in the ar. 
rangement of tbdr Otgaas of sensh. And the more 
information ire gain, and tlM mtore dbeoveries we 
make, npon tMsitifeiwtbig inljert, tim more caase wo * 
And to siassitnttfe won d ers ofiiaftir»,ttdi<> adorn tho 
^edoess of God. JLctni dbt Ahn treat any Mimal, 
however indgnificaai, ivtiA coilitempt or todiffnmiee ; 
Ary all beat the atamj^ <lf dMno fitoptassimi, and 
like ownadvei havo «nh eewhen PflNn^ l»h«)a God 
ever all. 
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Order obiltrend m the Suecesiion of Fiowers* 

Evs^y pl^nl tfjpringf up tn tbe «irth $n the order 
Which Uprescdbf^ toU. There Ss.a time eppoititcd 
fur uoe (u uitfold Us leaTee, for another to flower, and 
A third to fade and die^ Tbe snow.drop showed its 
deJicatc ftoafr above the ground several weehs since^ 
lung before the trees ventured to unfold their leaves^ 
eyeq whilst ice and snow still covered the earth. Tlio 
crocus next appearedt timidly shrinking from the im-' 
peiiious winds ; at the same time wt*re seen the sweet 
violet and the auricula. These were tbe joyful hati. 
biiigers of the numerous flowers that now refresh us. 

At this period also a succession of gpwers is ob. 
served) and everv month exhibits new ornaments pecu*. 
liar to itself. The tulip begins to develop its rich 
leaves and flowers ; and speedily the beautiful ane* 
nioiic will form its full round cup, the ranunculus ex. 
paiid all tbe magnificence if its leaves* and the opening 
ruse spread its beauties to the morning son, and fill 
the air with its perfuming fragrance; por will the 
elegant pink, with its graceful charms^ be wanting in 
Uie beauteous assemblage^ 

By the wise arrapgement displayed in the regular 
succession of flowers we derive the greatest advantages ; 
for if they all flourished at tl)^ same Ume,^ we should 
either have them in excedi^ nbnndptice, or we should 
experience a total privalkiw^' But now, that each 
has its , detierminate>Bme and season, we can 
coi^apiate the^ at our and enjoy them with 

gtflillr omreoienoe,;, we can dwell longer npon their 
b^moties, and examl^ each singly without thf) confu« 

, aipn of nnmbert. And bv the constant succession of 
flowers we do.BQt suffer from the shortness ot their 
ybwuice } for the paiQ <4 ming one die is foloped 
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by the budding of another^ and oar girclenii ddring a 
great part of the year present, as wett at attract, the 
face of youth and beauty* The Held "of itatnre is opeh 
to all, and he who pi^fert the etiiig of thorns may 
gratify his iticlinaftOn *a« a^ he who delights id 
seeing flowers and swO^t^hUjoytnent attend npoii all hts 
steps. As flowers succeed to each other, so do the 
individnal's composing the hitman race » as some arc 
born, others arc returning to their nathedust^ and 
as some are just beginning to be useful to the world, 
others are leaving the great theatre of life nhilstnew 
actors begin to pf^y their parts* 
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ZoQphiUu 

Zoorttftes may be tonsidered as insects pariahlng 
both of the tiatore of an animal and a pfant fly iheir 
external contiguration, their relqaining In one place, 
and thiir producing themselves by buds and s<*eds, 
they very much resemble plants ; like which they also 
may be propagated by grafts and slips. Their animat 
nature is only known by their tenslbUlty and volud. 
tary motion. The greater part of Zoophiles put forth 
a land of ri>ot in the sea and waters where they bve ; 
somn of them grow fn stony calcareous substances^ 
and others are covered by a shell, which resembles 
horn, whilst many Ore soft and fleshy. They all pos.r 
bCss in common (ho power of self, producing noWroo* 
phltes; and wMUt the young otscs atw'ittacbed to the 
parent stalk, thi^y form bat one animal ; but as soon 
as they are separaUit from the stem, they hate a pro« 
per existence by themselves. 

Zoophiles also multiply themselves in a way very^ 
similar to that of plants. They form a species of 
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{PHtt cmtAlshg ft yoanf xoopMtftt growt for 

$om tine en thestftlk, and^ftt leofHi fi68ii| off) be. 
ininea ft coilDpIete 'nef 69 set appear to 

pomts either braia, beartf Tdlns, or artetW; bnt 
tbeir whole body^ front the begifliiliig to the extre* 
mityi form* a holtoH tobe, whltn ttay be regarded as 
one continued stomach or Mtadnal canal. By the 
discorery of this humble claM of beings in the ere* 
atlon* In the beginning of the seventeenth centnry, 
the Toinme of natorat history has increased) and our 
ideas of the gradation of beings extended. The links 
between animal and vegetable nature are extremely 
imperceptible, and difficuit to define. The only dts. 
tinguisimg characteristic is supposed to be, that plants 
have neither sensation nor motion, whilst every spe. 
cies of animat both feels and moves ; Jbut the shades 
between these are sp finely drawn, as In many in. 
stances to be impenetrable to the researches of the 
Gttrioas, who often assert far truth, discoveries which 
are ooly within the probability of euijectuie. 


May XVI. 

pleasures defined Jivm the Cultiention of Fieldt md 
> Gordeiu. 

Tbs cnitivallon el fidds and gardens Is one of the 
most ddightfnl of all OccUpatiMn, and perhaps the 
ooly one the toil of which is recompensed with much 
pteaittre. The'grsnter part of nborioos employ* 
meats confine a man to his shop, or withba his bouse ; 
whilst he who devotes himself te t^ticnltotal parsuits 
breathes always a pure air, and enjoys continnally the 
.$rand spectade of nature. The asure sky is his 
• ^ sanbroUtered with flowers bis 

snaacO) linadred firtna thtf murky atmospheie of 
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ta«iw> ,»• tiKiiiMBd iptMtot thi^ 

yelve* to Mver w«i)t a pure 

»pi^4^ d^|gl» 4 ^<MrK^tWM;pietaf plfMitr** Soon 

lim wUb tn«,)iirii^ awt.JbiWtei away ta, his fialds* 
brmhiiif. s«]npiisw«^.|he 9^isleaittf,datr<4r<^ and 
inhaKng ^ fre^ iinbMAthfsd atrt stsceter than the 
rose’s perfume. 

The joyfid songs of thoditada gladden tiie skies, and 
they eapeest th^r lom in.a ^eusand i^rtfol sallies. 
Their sweet carols mark the pleasare they feel inr the 
new <kiy,,aitfl thefidt «h«i^swf^..wUb the praises of 
the God of natom whose klessiogs they again receive 
in the retooling [tognence .of the sun, in thrir food, 
and in the sweet attractions of lose and gaiety. And 
surely, no hcvt can remain unmoved amid this icmm 
of joy and festivity; nor oan the mlad contea^ate a 
more aogost, spectacle thaa the perthction of God in 
the grandepa of h^ deatgm and the beauty of his 
works. 

What contrihntes to render agricnltwr* and garden* 
ing moro partienlariy Rasing, is the consl^ 'variety 
and succession of objects always pretdKsd to ns, 
which leUete the wca^Shwdness of continaed uni* 
fonnity and nndevJatihg samenesa We continnaiiy 
observe a vast vsrieiy^rf^pdiais,, finite, herbs, and 
trees, grow np nnder otqPnimioes, and assuming every 
diversity of . nppffnHtpe,. Nataire leads JwrfoUowcrg 
.fhroiM^A t h o ttsa gd . Sof fp patiis» cncdlmnUod by 
new changes and fipdi .oeti^ht. <One. white we see 
plants jnst peeping ahim the.gfranad, at aaother those 
wtechhavo arisan aad at^, fhite dovetoped, and others 
which are in fidl blooau’ .Whichevnr way pro direct 
oar view wo see new beanties. The heavena above, 
and the earth henenth, contain eahaiutless treasures 
and boundless deiigbt% . {mtthose who are from tw 
Cfsstiy confined wUbia iM wails of cUha lOtactimes 
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omergo from tbdr imoky timoipfiere) and respire a 
purer air ill tke country, where tbeir hearts may be 
rejoiced with a pure and innocent pieasnro, and their 
souls rise up to heaven In aspirations of praise and 
gratitude td the Author of ereiy blessing. 


HAY XVII. 

The Tulip. 

Tif E tulip is one of the hnest formed and most beau- 
tiful of (towers ; the hneness of its shape, and the 
t»i iltiancy of its colours, make it the queen of the gar- 
cion. And if we consider that each year milltons of 
tiu'm blow, all differing in form and beauty, our ad. 
iniriitioii increases, and we are compelled to acknow.* 
ledge that so much beauty and elegance cannot be the 
of blind chance, hut must have some great First 
Cause which has pri^aced them in its wisdom and 
beneticence, the etistence of which is sufficiently 
proved b|^e tulip in full flower. 

ThougtRuiips are now produced from roots, there 
was a time when they dM not exist; and whence was 
cl«^rivcd the first bnib, and that primitive arrangement, 
of which all subsecftteni rmi^utlons are only the d«. 
^elopment, but from someWtelilgent cause which we 
t .ill the Creator ? As mock power and wisdom are dis. 
played hi tlie stmetUTe of a Hngle tiiHp from which ten 
others shall proceed, as in the creation of ten at once. 
Whenever wo see a bed of tulips, then, let ns not rest 
safislted with admiring their beauty ; let iis also admirn 
in them that nisdom which has formed them with such 
perfection* 

TIgpigh the beauties of the tulip are thus so eini- 
fioiitly conspicuous, they lose some of their value when 
^t»c consider they are only to please thcsi£(he, for n6t 
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bc-in^ o(lortf«riMi« Um^ caRBot gratify the smell ; aiid 
M hen we contrast tliem wiidi the pink^ which to beauty 
of form adds the moat exquisite perfume, we forget 
iiiipiediately the rtchocssoC the tulip. And this is the 
ease with those vain people, who endowed with per. 
sonal charms set them off with every additional oma-» 
ment their vanily can suggest; whilst they neglect, and 
suflor to remain nncultivatcd, the poivers of the under, 
standing and the virtues of the heart, which alone can 
render them acci*}) table to ibeir Maker, and aaiitfbjo 
to their fellow. rreatures. The beauty of the tulip 
fades^ and the pride of porion is laid low c but the 
beauties of the mind remain to cheer, to dcHglit, and 
to instruct, whmlho graces of form are no snore; and 
the virtues of the heart will flourish, when the elegance 
of shape and the vigour of body are decayed* 

The simple annals of |dan(s fetruish us with this 
useful observation, that the more beautiful a flower is 
the sooner it fades. We shall soon see no more of the 
tulip than a dry and dead stalk; its beauty and life 
only last a few short weeks, when its charms are do- 
st royed, its leaves wither, lU colours fade, and all 
that remains of what so lately struck us with its 
l)c*aiity is a sapless stem. l*hus we learn from the 
tulip the little dependance that is to bo placed on ex- 
ternal advantages; we witness the frailty of beauty, 
and the short dvratiop of life. For like the flower of 
the fleld man groweth up and flourisheth, and then 
speedt^ witheretb away ; bis days are few and fhli of 
troubles. And may We eolive, that when the awful 
period arrives, the good and the virtuous may regret 
oar loss, and the afliicted and fatherless mourn for our 
dissolntioiu 
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ItfJieitiaHi m Grm* 

Tfiovott the flowers whieb the cere and iadiistry t>f 
man culttvatm in the gerdent are extremely beautiful* 
we 5hfHiId know little of the vegetable kingdom if we 
confined our atienifon to the coatemplation of floner. 
1>edi. Kvery field is equally the wonderful ftceiie of 
the works of God^ and equally claims our attentbiu 
Can any thing be more astonishing than the gnat' 
cinantity of grass which grows in one meadow ? To 
be convinced of the prodigloin number of blades of 
grass, ue mwd only attempt to rerkon them as they 
are growing in any given space, and we shall soon be 
satisfied of their superior f^ertility over all plants and 
herbs* All thisis for the subsistence of various spe* 
cies of aaimols, of which fields and meadows may 
very properly be rotisidercd as the granaries. 

Another great advantage to be considered in grass, is 
the little care it requires in its cuUivgUon ; and that it 
will grow and perpetuate Itself independent of the !a* 
bours of man* bince the Almighty Word of God 
said, I^t the earth bring forth grass* the herb yield- 
ing seed* whose seed is in itself, our fields have been 
uninterruptedly fertile, and we have known no defi. 
ctency of sw* lu ciiput U a)»o (bt most grotcAil ; 
lor .ho could hure borne the dusting lustre of whlte^ 
or the briltiwit gUre of red ? If the universal colour 
had becD more dark or obscure, how gloomy and dit. 
jual would hare been the foce of nature ! But the 
cver>bouDtifttl Creator has ndtber iiQiired our right 
with colours which our tyres could not support, nor 
pained it by ohsenre gloomi ob the contrary, he baa 
clothed the fields in colours that strengthen the right, 
and plewe by their diversity : for such is the diner, 
ice ot shades that atavcely tw« blades of grass can 



b€ found of exactly the sane shade of gr«eo« By Chia 
* arrangement of the tegetgble kingdom) God baa not 
provided less for-oor pleasure ihan lor our advantage^ 
the proofs of wUch every •where present themselves to 
our observaHoii ; and may we never pass them with 
indiffisience or disregard* but any our reason ever be 
employed in tracing out the perfection of wisdomy and 
the consummatioA of goodness^ In all the works of 
nature! 


MAY XIX. 

SetUments tjseiiei by the Cmtmpbuion ttu Hea^ 
ores. 

. Wii It Being can have formed the superb vault of 
heaven? Who has given motion to those immense 
globes of light) whose continuance is perpetuai* and 
velocity inexpressible? Who has commanded the 
vast masses of Inert manner td assume so many and va- 
rious forms? Whence are derived the connection* 
harmony, and beauty, of the wholes and who has 
determined their ppWportions, and set limits to their 
number? Who has prescribed to the planets laws 
which* during the lapse of ageV, remained undisco* 
vered till the sublime geidus of a Newton unfolded 
them ? Who has defined the vast circles in which the 
various Stan roll in e<t#eis spheres? And wl||o first 
commanded them to move, and continue their course 
in uninterrupted pregression? Alt these qaesrions 
lead ns to thee, pmt aoofable Creator ! Self..exi|tliig| 
Infinite Being! to thy iuIrtUgeiice and snpemal power 
gll Uiese heavenly bodies owe Ihdr sxisteace, their 
laws; amugement, force, and influence t 
What sublime ideas tim contemplation of ftese 
fflMid wigefds raises in oar sonts! If ibe 13^ wbm 
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«o many midioriji of worlds are rctolrln^ eantiot be 
niea^tirc'd by our undcfslatiding; if we are lost in 
tonishment at the magnitude of the spheres ! If the 
edifice of the uni verses wbloh the Almighty has formed^ 
he so immense that alt our ideas are confounded in its 
eon temptation ; what must Thou be^ O Cod» and what 
uurlerstandiiig can comprehend thee? If the heavens 
and all their hosts arc so majcbticaiiy grand and beau- 
tiful that the e)c is never satiated with their splendour* 
iior the mind safistieci ulth the contcmplatum of their 
wonders, what mu^t '1 Iu>u be, <) God, of whose glorv' 
these are but faint shadows and feeble images ? W hat 
must be the infinity of Thy powers and the extent of 
Thy wisdom, whim Thou jie*>gt at one glance all the 
immense space of Heaven, with its levolving worlds ; 
and when *^niou jienetratest into the nature and pro* 
perties of every existing being t Thou who hast former! 
the^c admirabb plans, who hast calculated every thing, 
atid weighed all in Thy balance ; who ha^t established 
the laws of the universe, and proposed to Thyself the 
most sublime ends ; in the rontemplation of Thee i 
am lost in sublimity, and prostrate myself before the 
throne of Thy glory, uuaMe to behold Thy refuU 
geiicc f 


MAY XX. 

Fecundity tf Plants* 

Ti]£ magnificence of the terrestrial part of creation 
is rtev^more cobspiciious than when observed in the 
astoiiiMng fertility of pfanta. A single plant pro. 
ducemSt lions of others. One tobacco.pf ant produces 
forty thonsand three hundred and twenty grains of 
seed ; and if from tbit we calculate the prodnee of four 
years, we shall find that there may be produced, two 
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mlliioDS Six hundred and focty«lvro tho^sand nine bun- 
^ Vlrcd and ei^ht billiona, iwis hundred and ninety^thrce. 
tlioiisand throe hundred and sUty.iive miliions, seven 
hundred and sixty thousand grains of seed* An elm 
of twelve years growth often has upwards of one hun^ 

' drcd thousand grains of seed; and what a prodigious 
number must spring from these in the course of a few 
yeais! Suppose it has not more than one hundred 
thousand buds, and that the shoot of each year con. 
plains only five, there would be every vear five hundred 
thousand plants which may be considered as new. ' If 
uc aild uhat is produced by the extension of the root 
by grafts, 6^c* we shall be astonished how the earth 
buds means to support the numerous family of plants. 

We must also recollect the innumerable multitude of 
animals that receive their nourishment from the vege. 
table kingdom ; they annually make so great a con. 
humption of plants, that If nature had not endowed 
vegetables with very extraordinary prolific powers, we 
should soon have reason to be apprehensive of their 
total destruction. Sometimes indeed the very animals 
that devour them are iusirumcntal in their propaga- 
tion; birds for iuslanco, in eating the fruit, often 
swallow the kernels, which they afterwards deposit in 
the earth without any injury ; and whilst pecking ccr- 
tain fruits, they often scatter Uic seeds to a consider* 
able distance; and this dispersion is requisite, that 
one species of plant may occupy a whole field. » 
For this purpose also, ceriaio seeds are furnished with 
a sort of wings that may be more readily dispersed 
by the wind. 

Plants are much more prolific than animals; of 
which we shall be fully convinced by comparing them 
logger. Plants annually produce many new ones* 
and sometimes continue to do so for centeries ; whi}it 
the largest anima||| as the elephgnt, the mara« &c» 
only pri^uce at most two^ yearly i an4 tm 
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«fien enflnsly btrrni. Small qaadrapedst as (Iw do/f,, 
the cat, the rat, &e- though much more fruitful, by no 
means equal the fecundity of trees. Fish aud insects 
approach nearer to it ; the tench deposits about ten 
thousand eggs, the darp Ivtenfy thousand, and the 'rod 
a milllou. But if we compute this fecundity with 
Biat of the wild rose, of the innstard.trec, and the 
fern, we shall find that these and many other plants 
multiply much more than fiMi or insects ; besides, they 
are propagated by many different ways, whilst mo^t. 
animals are confined to one mode of multiplying their 
speelei. A tree may produce as many new trees as ft 
has branches and leaves. 


From these considerations ire may learn how wisely 
Cod has regulated the continuation of the vegetable 
and animal species. If the moiliplication of vege* 
fables were less considerable, many animals must pe. 
rish from want; our fields, meadows, and ganlens, 
would be entirely desert, or enlivened with a ver^ fpw 
plants scattered np and down ; and bad (he Creator 
thought fit that the animals which live npon vegetablt s 
should become more nnmerons than the plants, the 
vegetable kingdom would be exhausted, and many 
species of animals wonid perish. But from the wise 


relations subsisting between (he two kingdoms, (he in. 
habitants of each multiply in a just proportion, and 
no species is destroyed. Thus, pleasure and abun. 
dance eveiy.sfherc surround us. For man, the Crea. 
tor has given to vegetnUea thnir fccnmMty; and for 
his nourishment, ptensnre, and health, sneh a multi, 
tude of plants tie produced. Their number cannot 
be expressed, and thus nlTordS nu image of tbn im. 
unsity and omidpotence of God, wbo through all 
m kingdoms of nature opens bit Inmd ntod satisfies 
the dcrirt of every living crentmre. 




m 
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Deieripiion •/ the BeatUiii of Spring. 

Noth i ng Is more worthy of admiration than fho 
TO volutions etiectcd throughont all nature by the in* 
iliience of the spring. As autumn declitieif every 
valley, every meadow^ and every grove, presents ns 
with an image of death : and In winter nalurt is etu 
,tirely divested of beauty; every animal is sorrowful, 
the inhabitants of the groves hide themselves and are 
si lout; the earth beronus desert, and all nature 
to sud'er a state of torpor and Insensibility, flow, 
overt at this very time she is wording in secret, though 
we are ignorant of the happy principle which is pre* 
purring b<fr renovation. Life returns to animate afresh 
the honumbed body, and every thing prepares for a 
similar restoration, in trees alone, niut a multitude 
erf changes take place. At first the sap, which during 
the winter had entirely abandoned the trunk and 
branches, slowly rises in the small vessels by means 
which we ranifot discover : it soon penetrates the buds, 
which disclose a thousand wonders ; the leaves with 
their beautiful green ; the oraiiches, which arc to shoot 
,Wtw^en the uiifolded leaves, with new buds attached 
to them, and full of invisible leaves ; the multitude of 
flowers, with the sweet •eahalatiom which scent the 
air ; in these blossoms fruit, and in those fruits the • 
seeds of an infinite number of other trees. 

The brightness of the sun rejoices the soul, and the 
acltrity «f nature in the plants which surround us is 
highly pleasing. Bvery field delights with its beauties 
and pleases with its grateful fragrance, attd every bird 
pours forth tits varied melody. Ilow cheerful are the 
notes of the linnet as it flutters from branch to branch, 
as if to attract our regard I The lark joyfully soars 
aloft, and hails the day and the coming spring with her 
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r»tl»« Itad flf , tW VtWMM : , 

power b td ^{orioiat^ Nei«« idl 

brufktbe tho (wre »tt’ «t tprlpji! wUhoat tocli 
Iwing awftkenedit l«t ni ttever centcnpiatft t vm % 
leal^ a field M 0 t[ttg wiihedMif a flowery inead| a m%> 
jest!c fofe<i(, or braanfttl garden, withoui 
that it in Gm wiin has girm at the s]n4a of iteteplj 
and the beaa^ and fragrance of the flowers ; b b 
He who ctotms the wood* and th'< meadows ofth 
verdure which delights and refreshes ; and that Ue^il^ 
whose will and powei wc eust, has gleetif tb tvef^ 
creature life, and 4U the happiness they Otyhl^*' <« 
natura^U the influence^ spring, so qw^ttM Oitifl* 
ttan fedh>4"t«tic bliss, when after havin|lld(tei)^ 
face flr^ while, hb God approaches aad broiifMl 
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into hfai soul thfl haftpy testimony of Ms jtmte o«d 
Mlvatiofls '' 


aad breki 
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Matt tU^ ha conslderedl a* Ah on|y awasai watcli 
enjoys tho gift'Of Hweeht and in tib Us mpeiiority 
oter othar mrittati « taost espneialljr Unuilfhsted.. By 
ine|Milf speech ho extends his empire over all nature, 
ano^roesUmself towards his Divine A other, whom he 
cotitmnfdates, obeys, and adorre. By the facolty of 
speodi be b enabled to make known his wants to 
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othm, and to render them subsenrient to bis interest* 
All aatmnis, eneept mnti^ nr« d^rii^ed df this f%. 
cnlty, beeanfie the/ nrn sfoitltMtir ilMtt reason by 
svbteb we are eeabM to ee^iiire languages, and to 
bnour ihe use of speech* But as animals possess the 
powet' of exproBsSng ibolt itants and feelinga by na. 
tnrai sjgti8**afid cerialtt sounds or etres, we renst allonr 
them a sort of Unguage, though very infi^lor, formed 
entirely from the diversity of the tones which they 
utter, 

' To form a just idea of thii, no very laborious re* 
scarehes or profound investigations are necessary ; it 
vrili^be sulhcient to obsorvo the animals which daily 
come under dnr notice, and with Mhich we live in fa. 
rnUtar intercourse. Let tis examine* the hen and her 
chtckeivs ; when she has found any thing, she calls and 
invites them to partake of it; they understand her 
cal) and instantly come. If they lose sight of her, 
plaintive cries express their distress, and the desire 
they have for her guardian presence. Observe the 
ditlbruiit crii^ of the cock when a stranger or a dog 
advances, or when some bird of prey hovers near ; 
or when ho calls to answer his hens. Hear the la. 
inentable cries of the turkey, and see ihe young brood 
instantly hide themselves ; the mother anxiously looks 
upward, and what has she discovered ? a black point 
that we cun scarcelf distinguish ; and this is a bird of 
prey, which could Wot escape the vigilance and piercing ^ 
eyes of the mother carefully watching for her dock. ** 
The enemy disappears, and Bie hen utters an exulting 
cry; her anxiety ceases, and the young ones again 
joyfully assemble round their mother. 

The cries of ihe dog are very varioos, copious, and 
expressive: who can witness without emotion the joy 
which this faithful animal expresses at the return of 
Ms master ? He leaps, dances, runs about him with 
eagerness; now slor^ and eyes him with most earnest 

Vol. L T 
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regard, fall eif ieiideniefts and aiicGtian ; approaclies, 
licks* and caresses him repeatedly ; then, again renews 
his frolicsome gambols, disappears, returns, assumes 
a variety of sportful attitudes, barks, and declares his 
j oy by a thousand playful gestures* How ditfereiit are 
these joyful sounds from those which be utters at night 
upon the approach of a thief! If we follow a bound 
or a pointer, how diflforetit will bo their cries and 
their motions, according to what they wish to express, 
and how significant are the movements of their ears 
and tails. 

This may afibrd us another opportunily of admiring 
the wisdom of (he Supreme Being, who has thus mani. 
fested to all creatures his tender cares, by giving thorn 
power to express by sonuds their feelings and their 
wauls. From their peculiar organization it is impos* 
stble for them to utter the language pf man ; but 
though destitute of that qualification, they arc, through 
the mercy of God, enabled to communicate their sen. 
sat ions to one another, and even to man himself. 
They possess the faculty of producing and varying a 
certain number of sounds; and the structure of their 
organs is such, that each speoes has peculiar tones by 
which it conveys its meaning, with as much perfection 
as their nature and the end for which they are created 
requires. 

How superior then is mao to other auimals by his 
powers of speech! Their language consists in the ut. 
ter.iiice of imperfect sounds; they arc incapable of 
combiuing and compariitg ideas, and thpir knowledge 
got esu*rnal olyecUrs very limited. Whilst man pos. 
^sses facultirs which enable him to asijend from par- 
ticulars to general notions* and to separate the object 
fiom the qualities which distinguish it; anclMving 
obtained this knowledge* lie, is enabled through kis 
powers of speech to couvey it to other individuals, 
tci us the^ pour forth the tribute of ppr praise lo the 



Magnitude of CfiMurtt'vpfm the Barths ^fS 

ANiiliiitjr for the^ voperldirity ^ e0i the 

grnit be litts upm m ; meter for* 

tbe meet poXioM hk^e^tm whteb Mceirfs tm 
IleatiNi fo fite fnrd^evi ef for thoM 4hat 

eovforttbem t mA Hie UeeH'iift mf Hit who 

hftve term meord from fkt hoiidtge of darkness, andl 
rastored totlre oheerfot pn^dkMStsof by thh bu^ 
]pcti<m>fol«lli|tiiOOof d ftno#^lnjt who has detotedl 
hU days to the doHiratloii of lihi mind and tho^ 
provement of his heart. 


MAV *xnt* 

Ntimher ond Mogniiude ofCirentvres vp6k the Earth. 

* Thk works of Iho Lord am vast and otmierGiiB i* 
we sbonld bare aekaowledipid this If we ksd only 
kitown thiMo wli(ek tho earth oontasns ; for how 4fl»- 
mpase is this gfobe^ ihe ahodo of so many oatioiw diL 
ferifli^ foofA each oHiert and how many soiiludes and 
deserts are aiill tnnnhahaNfd by mani What is sUil 
more striking Is^ that thoaoitd earth does not occupy 
nrar so nmeh sfNice art tho water; aad Jf the earth iu 
seif is an example of the f reataeis of the works of 
God, how much more so k that diversity of oreatarcs 
whiekit contatasl ' 

We foal iiMdaiiitkhU apealef of staaet, mkieraist 
and meads, eoamted la tha haaeia of the earthy • 
whilst an astoalsIiiNf railaty of trees, |daats, herbs, 
aad lratts,adara its iurfoce^ NotwithitaiMliiig all the 
earn wlttchhas^hecB fakewtihoheerim their 

dt&siefttspedm# ttekraekk sHUforirom lteiag cewk 
pleted* dUt uf oewtoaosider'ahoaalmiaodivt^ 
ttviaf sMaforaswhidhoftsff itself Ui owr mrtaatl^i 
How great the^proportloa Imtwma timaiglaaad the 
ff) tetdiifo^aadllmgaA^ IhoalapiniAtaad the 
T« 
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mouse! and yet the interval wbicli separates tliem Is 
tilled up with Jiving creatures. The varions species 
of animals approach each other so nearly that it Is 
ftomeiimiv didi^it to distinguisii them ; and yet these 
are so muUipHed| that from the iQy to the eiephaot 
tikey form one Yast chain^ all the links of which are 
connected. On the seas^ lakes, and rivers, upon tho 
surface of the earth and within its hosom, there is 
scarcely any space that is not occupied by some living 
, creature. 

But however great may appear the nnmber of crea. 
tures which come under our observation, it is not to 
be compared with those which are so small as to elude 
fiur pereoption. With the microscope almost incre. 
dibie discoverios have been made, of which all who 
choose may convince tliemsclves. By its means wo are 
presented with a new world, which was before entirely 
unknown to us : we there see living creatures whoso 
extreme minuteness the imagination can scarcely em. 
body, some uf them not equalling in size the millionth 
part of a grain of sand. And it is not only their num* 
ber and diversity, but their beauty and delicacy of 
structure, which excites our astonishment. What 
nearly escapes the naked eye, when viewed through a 
nicr^cope has an inconceirable Hneness and beauty. 
Brilliant particles which art cannot imitate glitter in a 
grain of sand, and particularly in some insects; for 
example, in the head and eyes of a small fly ; and we 
observe in the structnre of the most insignificant of 
beings the utmost symmetry and moat admirable order: 
in short, we find millions of mainiwa ao small that 
the eye cannot distinguish Biem without a glass, which 
have, ootWiChstaading, an orgaoiaatioit as perfect in 
their species, and areas proper to fulfil ttfis design of 
their creation^ as the larger animals with which the 
earth is peopled. 

,Cousldeca(ioU8 like these are teeii ealcolaied to 
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ipatb 116 the knowIiMtfge of our ooti fittlenrss; we 
s.ec*ni to be lo^i in thU innumerable multi tmtc of the/ 
creatures of God, nhich would amply sullrce to do- 
clHf© Ws powep^ the whole huinan race were 

Nwofit Into annibilation* How immense is the empire 
of nature I in etety element are beifi^'s created and 
prebcrvcd ; eveiy gruio ^ sand Is an babitiiftoii for 
iiiscct'« which rank amongst the creatures^ of God, and 
ate links in the vast catenation of created nature. 
'J’hc m«»re ine mediiaie upon the grandeur and diversity , 
ot the woiks of God, the more ue ft el riie limits of 
onr ufiderstauding, and onr ideas are confu^eJ by in- 
ti itt fade* Though wo add number upon number ne 
^ha^ never be able to find a sum equal to the umouiit 
ot nil the creatures which inhabit the earth. Let 
then in .silent reverence Adore the wisdom of the iin. 
lnt•A^ lira bln God# 


M.iV XMV. 

dn Kmhlem of ihr VraUty of llnmmi Idj'r^ 
and an tma^e of Ueatfi, 

A T this srabon we need not search far for images of 
frailly and death ; they every^where present IhemseIvcS 
connected with the beauties of nature. The desigti of 
I he Creator ill this sewns to be, to wnnr «s of the iiu 
constancy of terrestrial things^ and tu check tiiut dan* 
gerotis iiiclinalfofi srhich wo have to place our afi'ec- 
tions u|)oii objects which being vain and transitory 
should bo represfcd^ Spring h the seaKon in whith 
plants iwceire ancw^ltfo, and In which many of them 
peKth. However swene are the days of spring they 
often suddenly become darkened by clouds, by show* 
era, and by tempests. Sometimes the morning dawns 
in thaiblneas of beauty ; wheni ere the sun has gaidCd 
T 3 
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the mut-heevee, the liutre which tattered mir hopes 
of a fine dtjr Ysnishee from our view i at other times 
our most favoorahio hopes are raaUsed^ and wo enjoy 
ail the attractions of spring in loll perfection* But 
how fugitive are these happy days^ and how precipi- 
tate their flight 1 Winlit we are eagerly courting their 
presence, they vanish from oar grasp ; and thus By the 
fairest honrs of life, even as flccUog momonis of 
spring* The morning oftea meets ns with smiles, and 
promises ns nothing but joy and happiness ; Nt ere 
the evening comes, even before we have attained the 
noon, we experience the desolation of mlsfortuoe, and 
the bitterness of grief ; woe marks our course, and af- 
fiietioD follows our steps* 

Let us pause for a space, and consider the years of 
OUT youth, which we may regard as the spring of our 
life ; how fleeting were the pleasures of our then ten* 
der age ! Many and varions as they were, perhaps none 
of (hem now remain* Where are fled those happy 
moments when, strangers to care, we gave ourselves 
up to the intoxicating influence of joy^ and theenthu. 
siabtic rapture of unrestrained imagination ? Where is 
now that gaiety of heart that was wont to sparkle in 
the countenance and cheer the admiring beholder ? 
And where those roses which once bloomed in onr 
cheeks? We now no longer feel the iarbulence of 
pleasure, the enthusiasm of ardour, nor the rapturous 
fervour of delight, which were jsonttoflre onr senses 
and intoxicate pur souls* We remember those happy 
days no more, hut as the Ulniiofi of a dream, or as 
tome pleasing phantasy that pl^s upow the imagiaa* 
tion, and suddenly leaves ni in all the consciousBess 
of a weary existence* Butdt is not^ih with those who 
in their momiog of life looked forward to tlie Umo 
when to learn is palafel, and ogaiA to grow young im* 
practicable ; who, instead of expending the ardour of 
youth, in the pnisuit of tasteleis frieojity orhopd^ 
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dinlpation, gathered widi uaceadngtoil pad anwaaried 
assidttitjr tli« rich atorea of wiadam, the enjoynent of 
vhickariJI ensura tothera a maanne of felicity, vhilst 
the' own hutterfllel titai' flattar hi the sus'baam ara 
buriad ia tha 0oom 9 $ olrthdaa. 

iSrarj.wbara'doaathotpijBg ieclaee, in the axprai* 
sire langbaga of truth, the meay of Ufa and the un. 
certainty of tiiee. We aotr' aee dm tnealn the pride 
of verdera, adorned with their beautiful blosioiDii; 
but in a few day*, thcaa will be no more. All those 
tender flowenj whose beautiful forms diversify nature,* 
will parish in the same -season that gives them birth. 
Like these^- die period of human life is short, and its 
longest duration may be compared to a day of spring. 
Death sudden^ closes our eyes in night, even when 
the crimson tide of health promised us the succession 
of many years. Often the caokar-worm of disease is 
secretly gnawiog the heart, whilst the countenance 
yet beams the lustre of health and the radiance of 
youth. Yetf -though the charms of youth are blasted, 
as the glory of the valleys is sometimes darkened by 
the north wind, or as certainly as the pride of the gar- 
den fades ; though we fall. Itka the rose whidi blooms 
to.day, and to-morrow withereth*, let us not repine ' 
nor monni at our fate i bat let ns enjoy all the charms 
of spring, and the Umsings of iUa^ which the Creator 
has giadoasly bestowed upon os. The thoughts of 
death -ean unver destroy tha pleaanra of tha virtuons,, 
nor laaaaa the ddight of innocanca apd Urn enjoymenf< 
of purity. Far from diBiag the mind with dismay, 
amlfoadeiiiig gloomy dw iumst, tiie certainty of death 
teaches nc tim laalgiMficanca. of all terrestrial otriects, 
and leads ns to repote nma theSoptome Being, in the 
hopo of-fidttiof « wisrid where every thing U perish, 
ahle^ bt the n^bae of eteme), ^jorr and endless fc. 
Baity. 

T 4 
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Spring emblemaiicai qf ike iiemrreitivH oftlJ Boiy- 

Most of the iloMCrs Mrhich iro now admtrr, and 
nrhich so beautify the earth, were lately rough and 
shapeless roots. This may prcsoiit us with a beautiful 
emblem of the rrburroction of the righteous, atid the 
ro-animated siaio of their bodies. As the roots of the 
most exquisite lluwers, while huricct in the earth, arc 
destitute of form and beauty, but when ih bloom have 
a thousand charms— so the human body, which in the 
precincts of the tomb is the object of horror and 
aversion, in the day of resiirreciton will experience a 
most astonishing change ; for what is sown in ror* 
rtipiiou is raised in incorrnptioft $ what is sown in dis. 
iionour is raised in glory/* As soon as the Hrst mild 
da) s of spring appear, life and joy succeed the uielari- 
choly impressions exclu^d by the rigours of the win* 
ter ; and cause the chilling blasts to be forgotten. So 
uiit man in the groat day of resurrection forget all his 
troubles, and no longer remember with pain the alllic. 
tions of his past life. \V1iilst in thu 'i>fa1e of exist* 
Clue, nn\iely lowers on our brow, and out couiite. 
nance often expresses the language of sorrow ; but 
soon as (ho cheering rays of a new creaticni f>hall on. 
lighten our souls, griof will be no more; no clouds 
will obscure the sercMty^df our days, and a heavenly 
joy will gild all our miiments. 

Spring is (he jo j Wl season when the earth under* 
goes a general renovation; if In the winter it seemed 
dull and lifetess, If now appears altogether gay and at* 
tractive. Kvery object delights us, and we seem 
each spring to edjoyjhe pleasing variety of a new 
world. So also oh' the day of resurrection will the 
just man be tran»}M>rted into a new and delightful 
regioo. The itew hearen and the new earth will be 
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Jffoc from all the evils which now so oftcir troublu its j 
peaco, order, beauty, atid jostirp, wiii render our fa« 
lure abode more happy than the most ardent imagina« 
tiori can conceive to be possible. 

When the heat of the soii^s ra^n hits poiretimted the 
earth, thousands of plants itid lloat rs rise np out of 
its bosom. So will it be on the ^reat day, when 
thousands of gencratioita shall arise from the dust to 
which they havo been buried. Ai the flowers of sprnic; 
come forth from (heir seed decked in beauty and 
.splendour, so the bodies of the righteous Mlilchhavn 
been deposited in the earth sb:dl one day arise, <m. 
compassed with glory and arrayed in beauty. Sprin;? 
is the epoch of vegetation for grass, flo\u^rs, and every 
Species of plant! $ it is then that every thing which has 
jiushed above the surface of the earth devWopes itself 
more and more evefy day, and visibly incrc'asos its 
strength and beauty : and the day of the resurri ction 
.shall be to (he soul of ttie Christian the epoch of thu 
boundless progress he Wttt^lllko itt alt good; no neak. 
ness will detain, no bbItMlI hnpede him on his way 
in the path of perfcOtfoni|Hte''Wilt proceed from virtiio 
to \irtne, and from fisUcity to felicity. In spring all 
nature seems (o arise as from a state of sleep to praiso 
its Author; the notes of all the inhabt rants of the air 
hwell in one universal hymur io glorify the Being who 
formed (hem; and, tirthcjoyfai hoar of resurrect! ofi, 
similar songs shall ascend from the children of God, 
who have received new life and immortality* 


MAY XXvi. 

Attfacii^ Pav?rr if Bodies^ 

Wk often SCO two bodies approach each other with- 
out being impelied by any ex^ntal force. Thu cause 
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ivhich proiii«et iliis elEect U called attractloo, or that , 
principle whereby the minetcr particlei of matter 
tend towards one another. Thir power of attraction 
i% one of the principal afents of nature : by its ope>. 
ration dukla attend tn capillary tnbet ; and it Is in 
some degree the cause, of the juices ctrculatifig in tho 
capillary vessels of plants atid animals* The expaoi* 
sire power of the atr ateo^ eontributes in plants to 
this edectf for a portion of air is found in the fluid 
by which they are iiottfished. . Vegetables are also ' 
provided with air-vessels, which imbibe tim external 
air, and assist (he ascent of the sap ; but the chief 
cause of this phenomenon, is Capillary attraction* It 
is well known that a series of capillary tubes exists in 
the human body, where the Aiiids are in continual 
motion ; and this motion is partly regulated by the 
laws of attraction* Many of the pbenomeoa we ob« 
serve in the inatertai world have (his attractive power 
far their principle, and il k most satisfactorily 
explained tho motion of ibtavenly bodies* These 
spheres, separated fr€a^j|ui ^ber 
vals, must be united bjy ppe secret bood» to form 
such a perfect whole as, the iioiar system. It js now 
generally admitted, that the union of these heavenly 
bodies, their direction, ^ law which prevents them 
from deviating from their );»re8cribed route ; tlm mo- 
tion of the planets and comets round the sun, alt 
depend upon the attractivo power of that. star,, and* 
(he gravitation of thtso bo^s towards htm#^ How 
admirable is that wkdom which, by means of the 
same law, causes Iho vegetation of grass and tho 
motion of the univevse* 

Ail Ihese reflectioai bad ni to glorify the Supreme 
Wisdom. If it manifesto Itself fas the govommont of 
the celestial bodset, k k equally apparent in that of 
mbonai creaiuim The Creafor idwagri aeis upon • 
"" spies equaUjr wise, after thosame biiii accom* ^ 
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.pUshiitg every Ihitig* wiili Hie greeCest eimptlcHy* Bui 
we are eften so blind as mt Co ackoowledjjpa him^ 
becape we imagine Chat he only appears In things 
which possess grandenr and bnltianey. When eities 
and previners are devastated by an eartlK|iiakie« inntu 
dated with wafer, or consumed by fire, our atCenUon 
is at rented ; and in these eon? a(siens of nainre wo 
perceive the traces of Providence. Ibit why do wo 
not perceive him equally in small things ? why do we 
not behold the marks of hts wisdom in the comihon . 
orctirrences of life ? Is it onl^ eatraordlnary evonta 
that proclaim the power and justice of God ? Is It 
not equally displi^ed in the smallest blade of grass 
as in the motion of tho heavenly bodtea ? To becou* 
vtneed of the wisdom and goodness which aremanu 
fested throtighout the kingdom of Ivod, we need not 
go to dUtant places, or seek amidst remote objects.. 
\Ve need only dwell on what rciates to ourselves, and 
to the particular dtapeosation of Providence in our 
own behalf. 


MAY XXVl^ 

Comptainis 0/ Men against the Jjsw 0/ Nature. 

Wnt' Is the htraian body, from its constitution, 
subject to so many accidents and idfirmities?’* Lot 
him who daks this qsmstioii say if it is possible to 
figure to himself a body whicb can unite more advmn. 
tagos timn that which be has received from his Creator } 
It was bicompatiUe with the nature and catenation of 
things betosr, that man should be provided with a 
body tUH eras IttviiltieinMe. Though some are de. 
fbriMi, others llme^ and deaf and dumb, we have no 
swason* to moTiMr ai tbe decrees of Frovldeoce. 
These defects aiw not ffofiwqiieatastogivenaocda* 
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slot! tor repiiMii anil Hin!>e wha are sliH deposed to 
complain uauld do a-ell to reflect on the follovviitj' 
trolhK. ^ 4 

It is nsefnl to the f^enemlitv of men that some ev^ 
am pics of the defects to n^hicft the human body is 
liable should now and then occtir ; fur whi>ii a heaHh> 
and sound person compares himself with one who is 
not so, he at once perceives all the ndrantaaes of 
perfect and weli.formcd limbs; ho learns to prize a 
.{(ift of whose value he was before ignorant, and !•« 
fiinrc careful to preserve if. How precuius is earfi 
eye, each organ of senses each joint and limb — more 
dear to us than Ihc richest treasure! Onr body i«. 
more beautiful and regular than the most siipcib 
building, more excellent than the most exqtiivitelv 
wrought machine ; and yet, inferior these are, wo 
are far from aUributiug thm to blind t bailee. 

'VVhy are some countries of the i-'arth so diiierenr 
from one ancilUer; sometimes cold, sometimes wei, 
sometimes low, at others elevated?*' If thou. O 
man! hadst tlui power of forming a globe, when 
every thing should contribute to the welfare of mt ii 
and animals, would ihy understanding furnish ttne 
with the plan of one better than that of our sphere ? 
The countries of the earth produce, by means of their 
diversity, exhalations and diHercnt winds, fioni 
which results that mi^um of air, which mrperienre 
tenches us is best adapted io the health and comfort of 
animal life, and the promotion of vegetation. It m 
however, incoiitestablo ibat the variations of weather 
are not advantageous loali moil and to ail countries.'* 
Bui has not the weather which has preceded an influx 
iMice upon that of anuther? Is it in our power to 
judge of the wlioief Arc a thousand fausbandmen 
to sigh for a ahower, because the contiwaance Of a 
drought will ar^ornmodate the airaiifeaieiits o€ one 
houso^wifei A certain staid of air. wtB occasion da 
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K^laees a <Uproe of srtcrilily'; can that be 
fulled an evil whidi prevents iHe impurity of the nt- 
mospliere ? Should an east wind, benefiting a whole 
country, cease to blow, because from its violence 
some ships aro wrecked, and some particular people 
iiijur«*fl ? Is if just or reasonable to blame or remark 
imperfections in a part« when we cannot coiii}mhend 
the whole ? « Why aro tliere so many noxious ani- 
mals Does any otic think that no rapacious animals 
should exist upon the earth ? l^et such people reflect, . 
that* by tlio beasts of prey, the number of animaU 
which would be troublesome to us is diminished. 
And it is because many animals serve for food to 
bea{»ts of prey, that the number of living creatures is 
prpjjcrved. If these rapacious beasts did not rxist, 
the carcasses of titc animals they devour irotild be 
rather prejudicial than useful. The animals thus de* 
voured are replaced by others, and the population Is 
regulated by the meant of subsistence ; hence flies 
and many insects would perish fur want, if the aiii. 
mals which feed upon them did not thin their numbers. 

‘‘ Whence is it that the Creator has regulated fhe 
course of nature by such invariable laws V* Is it not 
precisely by means of this arrangement that man, 
as.sisted by nature and guided by experience, is 
enabled to make use of his underslaudiDg and of his 
powers, and become in some degri*e tiio worker of Jus 
own good ? Would we wish to dwell in a world 
whore we should havewo orcasion for activify ; where 
none of our pleasures could be Increased by any ex. 
ertions ott our part i Whereihore was no rule or fun. 
damental law ;> awd where the aiternationi of good 
and eviif of pleasere and of pain, beiug unknown, 
we ilrndd have nothing bl render us attentive to the 
laws of natere ? 

There will ever be a srnmber.of things in nature, 
the des^s of ^ whseb^ and the reiatious they bear to 
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each Mast rnialn concfalcd ; Mad may find 
aome, wbicli, to oar limlirtf aadarsiaiNlisiAt appear^ 
contradictory^ and littfo adoptod to the plan of the 
Deity. Bat lo stidi caaef^ let na bear in nilftd that 
€od perforof orery tiling with .the wigeat and moat 
beneficent elews; and wIm any doubts and difiieul. 
ties Ahall arise, let ua aay nrlth the api>stliw<f O (be 
depth of the rlcb^s both of the wi&dem and know., 
ledge of God I Jlow unsearchable are his jadgmenis, 

. aao his ways past finding^ontl For who hath known 
ithe mind of the Lord ? Or wiio Hath been ius cotin* 
sellor ? F'or of him, and through him, aud to him, 
arc ail things ; to whom be glory for e?er« Amen/* 
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0/ the Shis to which we are most prone during the 

kVpriifg. 

Is it possible that we can profane, by sin, that 
season which of all others shoold more especially aiiL 
mate u$ to (he practice of piety ? la it not natural to 
suppose tbat fti (Iwae beautiful days every field would 
be a fempte Mhere we might oflVfr op the incense of a 
grateful heart, and the thanksgiving of a irirtnons 
mind ; where every thoo^t, sentiment, and action, 
should tend Co the glory of our Creator i Bat, alas ! 
we daily witness the ingratitede of men towards 4heir , 
heavenly benolhetof^l they tea nature renewed, they 
see the flowers that Had dmyed revive, and a Vartoty 
of pleasing objects eWiT wbm> tttfraet their notice, 
without ever thhikhtg m tbm Maker, and vendering 
auto him the jost praises of hia eteeHcnce. ThU 
PditMif vice of itigraBtide, the loarce of Saudi lol* 
quity, is most evident at this season ; and shall man, 
the only oreatereia thoimiverae capable of fuieutliig 
t^poa hk happlneu, beXlid only oaminammiUe 4a U? 
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; It lA to tufih fto unfeetinir and luignitefiil totti ibot 1 
now address myself; bat 1 can scarcely eapeci my 
feeble aceents to penetrate olthin the recesses of thy 
heart, when the voiee of God has been h« ard in vain, 
and the enei^lc and evpressive iangoage of nature 
disregarded Caiftst thcio dbrget thy C^ator, when all 
his works declare him ? If thou knowest not thy God, 
thou caost neither know thyself nor tbo world in 
which thou livest Kvery creature reminds rhea of 
its Author i every place in the vast dominion of na- 
ture is full «of the Deity* He .manifests himself in 
every blade of grass ; In every dower* and in every 
bird* he speaks the sweet and persuasive language of 
nature ; he addresses htmsetf to thy senses* to thy 
reason, to thy conscience, and to dll thy faculties, 
Listi>n to this language, and thou inayest become 
lenstblc and grateful* 

liow dost thou employ these fine days of spring? 
Surely thou shouldst emerge from thy chamber and 
visit the treasures of the fields, and the beauties of 
the gardens, where thou mightest inhale a pure and 
balmy air. Unt beware of yielding to the extrava- 
gance of sinful pleasures; in whose train follow an. 
guish, disease, and infamy. Truly to enjoy the beau- 
ties of spring and all the delights of the seas^on, is to 
observe with attention the works of nature, whilst thy 
reason informs .thee of the power and wisdom of the 
> Creator there displayed * thy heart will then exjje- 
rtence lapUires initnitely superior to the pleasures of 
thoae who forget their God» 

Let ui now Cum onr attention to those who in this 
r season ore 4lie slam of care, and fear they shall not 
be able to find the means of sabsistence* 0 ye of 
little fidth ! HehoUl the lilUcs of tlie field bow they 
grows cofiftidtw the fowls of (he air, thw sow not^ 
nettber do Ihey feap* yet their heavenly Father feed. 
^ eth.lhcm* Be oinhii^ th^^ and pat your iidi coitti« 
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Spring is the %esison of lio|]ri^, give 
n plaoe in yonr bosom; anit Mhe^n doubts shktl assalf 
ami feiirs come upon yoa> cast your view abroad over 
tire ftelilft ami meadows, and remember the words of 
yoor Redeemer: If CWso clothe the gms of the 
ileld, ff he feed the fowls of the air, how mui'ii more 
will he nourish thee, O thou of little fa^th!*' The 
wicked only have cause to feet for the fa tote « but he 
who unites iiitegrily to Industryt add virtue to Intel, 
lect, will ensure unto himself’ a portfoti df comfort: 
hcrC) and cver.duriuft felfeity in the world to come. 
Let tis then rejoice in our existence, and while we em. 
ploy this delightful season of the ycoc in contem* 
placing the works of nait^, look up wilh joy and 
gratiiude to him whohasprett us the glorious privi. 
lege above mitllofts of ether creatures, of knowing 
the God of nature is the sole author of all kappiness. 


MAY XXIX* 

Ilarmmy of 

The comfort and happiness w^hich bees enjoy are in 
a considerable degree oo'lug to their harmony and 
patriotisiti. At least, it is evident that their com- 
nmuity must be immediafety destroyrd tf they did not 
live together in a state of union. From the observa* , 
tionv of those nho have investigated this wabjAtiy it 
appears ^that these insects return to thdr Mm lo^ 
with the materials for buitdlag^ thtlr CellS} and there 
arc others in waiting to ease them of their torthat. 
They again salty forth, and whilst they are coUeettag 
ffg|b maletlsU, those which remain in the hivo knead 
tocher the little' ^paretfs which the others Harro 
iHiight, Aud lbvs|irej»re w ma^s proper ^for baildlag. * 
jHiers, which^are not immediately wpleyed mYTOilii* ‘ 
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ing, render kind offices to the Ubourersy and bring 
them food, that the work may go on witliout inter- 
ruptian. 

The patriotism of bees is not less than their har. 
Tnony. The wealth of the whole state consists in the 
riches of each citizen, and this numerous republic 
forms but one family, in which Is no personal iiite- • 
rest, no avarice, and no rapine : here no troop of bees 
unites to do violence to, or fight against the interests 
of, each other ; no bee is ever found living in lutiiry, 
and superthiity, whilst another is destitute of the no« 
cessartes of life; nor are they anxious to acquire 
more honey than will suffice for their winter's provt. 
bion. 

Insignificant as these iiiects may appear, we may learn 
from them those virtues upon which depend the repose 
and the happiness of our lives. In whatever state or 
condition we may be placed, it is necessary for us to 
act in concert uithoor fellow.creatiires, and to cul« 
tivate the virtues of patriotism ; the society in which 
wc live, Christianity, and our own happiness, demand 
it. I^t us cheerfully bear our pari of the general 
burthen, and, if it h necessary, charge oiithelvea with 
the burthen of another, who from ignorance or weak- 
ness is unable to support it. And when our duty, our 
conscience, and our religtan, require us to make sa. 
crtfices for our brethren, let us never regard it as a 
loss ; but rather consider it as an honour that we have 
been capable of labouring with more zeal and success 
than others. Let the base principles of selfishness 
never find a place in oor hearts ; they who endeavour 
to enrich themselves at the ez()ense of another, and to 
appropriate unto themselves alone the treasures of their 
country, are despicable members of society, wfamiiave 
forfeited their dignity, and sunk beneath the leWt of 
brotei, Whenever we are in any degree able to con. 
4ribute to tbe general good, let not the uncertainty of 
Vol. I. U . 
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teiogrMarOcd pmeot our mrtions ; tlie tesi!moii)t 
of « gcM>d ootiscleDCe^ xiid tlie blessioga of etemitfi" 
ivill Buificiently repay us* 

It it too trife, howeter, that otie of the greatest etilt 
of life is the uant of harmony and concord amongst 
the inditidualt of the human r%ce. Been ito this ve 
may admire tbeiaMom of God, who notwlt^'anding 
the want of nnion^ and the disor^rs which reign in 
the world, notwithstanding the oniiwrsal selMotcmt 
.whi^h governs men, stilt supports ipeiety, and renders 
it flonritdiing. When a careful pilot steers hit vessel 
in safety amidst the shoals and (he rocks against which 
the wavt'B strive to dash him, we admire his skill and 
experience; so when we see, in spite of the wicked- 
ness of men, in the midst of the storms and ebnlJilions 
of their passions, the dominton of wisdom and the 
preservation of virtue, we may admire and reverence 
the eternal wisdom of Him who governs (he uoiverbc* 


MAY XXX. 

Prodi^ni Number of Plants upon the Earth. 

Morc than twenty thousand different species of 
plants have been already observed, and now ones are 
daily discovered. By means of the microscope some 
have been found where they were least expected. I'he 
different varieties of mosses and sponges have been 
classed among vegetables, and have presented to the 
observation of the naturalist seeds and flowers before 
unknown. Freestone is sometimes covered with brown 
and blackish spots ; the mouldy substance wdiich com* 
pose^hem adheres to varions other matters, and may 
be dolsidered as a little garden in vegetation, where 
the plants, though exceedingly minute, have visible 
.seedupd flowers. AVben we reflect upon the quautity* 
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of ttjoss tvbich covers. e?eA the hardest stoQ^, the 
troAks of trees, and the most barren places; vrhen 
we consider the quantity of vegetables upon the sur- 
face of the earth ; the different species of flowers which 
deiight and refresh us ; the trees and bushes ; add to 
^wpsc the aquatic plants, some of which exceed a hair in ; 
nneness*; we may oc able to tom some idea of the mul-* 
titude of plan^ la ^ vegetable kingdom. 

AU these Spb^es grow up and are preserved withont 
detriuietit tp^'oite aaother^ each having that place as* 
signed It whldh is most suited to its properties.* Such 
is the wisdom displayed in their distribution over the 
surface of the earth, that there is no part of it wholly 
destitute, and no i»ai*t eqjoys them in too great abund- 
ance. Some plants require the open field, where, un« 
sheltered by trees, they may leceivc the sun's ra>s; 
others can only exist in water ; some grow in the sand ; 
others In marshes and fens, which are frequently co. 
vered with water; and some bud on the surface of 
the earthy whilst others unfold themselves in its 
bosom. 

The different strata which compose the eoil of the 
earth, as sand, clay, chalk, &c. have each their dif. 
fereut vegetables; and hence it is that in the vast 
garden of nature nottiing is absolutely sterile ; from 
the finest sand to the flinty rock, from the torrid to the 
frozen Zone, each soil ana climate suufmrts plants pe- 
culiar to itself. rr- S' S' 

Another circumstance highly worthy of attention ft,, 
the Creator has so ordered, that, among this immense 
variety of plants^ those which are most proper for 
food or medicine, eltlier to man or beast, grow in 
geater abundant than those which are of lew urilsty. 
Hekbs are much more pomerous than trees and bhilm. 
blei; grass is in greater abundance than oaks; and 
cherry-trees more plentiful than apricots: had oaks 
been more frequent than grus, or trees than herbs and 
V k 
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rootSf it would have bec^o impossible for animals to 
subsist* Almighty «ind merciful God, here also we 
hate to acknowledge the wonders of Thy Providence! 
Thy goodne&h is ev6r}'-whcre manifested, and there is 
iu> mind so weak that docs not comprehend that Thou 
art afl.greai, alU|}ouerful^ and good ! to be convinced 
of this «we have only to contemplate the widely ex- 
tended vegetable kingdom* Wherever Wo' go at this 
seavon of the year, we walk on plants and powers; 
.and'as far as we can extend our view we behold Helds 
and meadows, covered with the rich blessings of 
heaven! 


MAY XXXI. 

Pluraliitj of Worlds,, 

pRiDL, ignoraiicei or self-love, induce some people 
to believe that our world is the only part of the im- 
mense nni verse which fa inhabited \ that (he sun is only 
formed to give us his light and heat ; and that the 
moon and the stars answer no other purposes thao to 
enlighten (he gloom of our nights, and serve os. guides 
to the mariner and the traveller. The eontcmplatioii 
<rf the fixed stdrs alone is sufTtcient to refute this ab« 
surd opinion. Their hi iiiiancy demoni^trateB that they 
shine by their own light , and from their being visible 
to ns, notwithstanding their immense distance, we 
are justified in supposing them to be much larger than 
our sun. And is it cOfisonant with Divine Wisdoni» 
which has dot created a single particle oC matter in 
Vain, tbii these immense bodies, each lo itself a 'min, 
so numerous and so distant from our earth, should 
shine with ineffectual ilaht, and not bo destined lo 
soHm great and noble ena ? 

If they were therely Intended to serve as nocturnal 
lights to pur world they could of no use during 
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the greatest part of the year. The ^ciooded atmo* 
sphere which often envelops us^ and the short nighu 
of summer, which are sufficiently light without thf aid 
of stars, would render them useless ; and those stars 
of which there are many which we cannot see with the 
naked eye, because of tliiir vast distanre, would ex-* 
ist in vain and thdir supposed destination wouM be^ 
much better accomplished by one single star placed 
nearer to us, thad by mllUons so distantly situated 
that their rays could not reach us. The same Lsnd of 
reasoning will hold for whatever use we imaaine the 
stars to he created; whether for (lie purposes oT navU 
gation, or any other use, we shall fall equally short 
of the truth, and must ultimately he brought lo con- 
fess, that if no creatures bcyuufl our globe profitetl 
by thvir light and heat, or if thi'y thonisehes were 
not inhabit^ by living beings, their creation would be 
useless, and their existence superfluous . but the A U 
mighty has created iiotbiiig niai is not pregnant wifli 
utility*, and if « e can discover nothing, however in. 
signiticant, on this earth that does not answer some 
end, bow' much more roust these immense bodies tend 
to manifest the power and glory of God ! 

ThUi conclusion will appear still more just if we re. ^ 
fleet attentively upon the solar system. W e have seen * 
ill a former dlsooorse that the moon in many respects 
rttsemhies our earth ; and from all that wc have been 
able to discover of her, we have reason to believe she 
contains inhabitants. The analogy between the Diqoa 
and the planets leads os to suppose they also are in. 
habited , and, as each 6xed star has, according to all 
appearance, like our sun, its particular planets, so 
we may reasonably suppose they in some degri*c re. 
semble the planets in our system ; and thus we see 
around us an innumerable multitude of worlds, ‘•each 
having its pecnliar arrangement, laws# productions, 
and inhabitants. 

U 3 
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How hiSnifo the works of Godl How majeiiio 
the starry heavens I and how great must be their Cre« 
ator, whose glory inillioos of worlds declare^ and 
whose alUintciligent power the myriiids which inhabit 
them, adoring, acknowledge! Let us unite in the bea« 
vtnly choir, that whilst Incense from millions of worlds 
IS asreodhig onto the ftod of ail power, we alone 
may not be wanting in the universal song of joy, of 
prane, and of thanksgiving, to the great God of all, 
the Ffither of light and glory* Ilow grandly does 
the prospect of futurity open upon our souls, when 
shall become arquaintcd with the worlds whose ex. 
istenie wc can now barely ascertain, and the least of 
who^'O woiidcis Yve are unable to cotnprthend ' when 
we shall be mitiati (1 into all the masteries of heaven, 
and admitted williiu the circle ot that glory whose 
laditnce emauates from the Cioator ! 


//^wii of T/ianhs*u i »g. 

CrLTim VTV tho praises of the Lord, and adore him. 
Exalt, pidise, and »lng the marvellous and wonderful 
.works of your Ccoator, all ye whom be has made 
capable of enjoyiOg them ! For great is his power who 
has moated theheasen and ail its hostf, whose beauty 
and spleudonr announce the glory of the Parent pf 
light and life ; the universe declares it, and tiie eye is 
noser weary with conteroplatiog that in which it con. 
tiniiaity discovers new beauties. But tho eye alone 
does not enjoy these pleasures ; the beauties of 04« 
ture speak to the soul, and bll it with raptum 

O man, Is ther^ a blade of grass, a leaf, or a grain 
of dust, which does not proclaim to thee, the council 
of the strong God ? How rich is He in power and be« 
iiMceDee! bnt| alas! how often does He find thee m. 
senslUe; thy heart is hardtsned, and thy eye tmas 
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away from his works! Yotfortlwe His cifeartvo han4 
f has dilfttscK] life aiid beauty through all things ; for 
thee llo has created^ p^reserved^ and adorned so many 
different beings which thou beholdest in the garden of 
nature* 

Thy God has need of nothing ; it is for thy Imp* 
piness that he has dltorsified the creation with so many 
charms^ and that he has endued thee with an intelii^ ^ 
gent, immortal souk Why then wilt thou seek hap* 
piness in that which b false and deceitful ? Turn thine 
eye to thy God; from him thou wilt derive true 
licity; enjoy the blessings which he gives lhce)*and. 
repentance will never follow the enjoyment. 


JUNE I» 

Difference between the Works of Nature and of Art. 

When wc compare the works of nature with those 
of art, we find (hat the former infinitely surpass the 
latter. And when we consider that the works of art 
are merely imitations from nature, there can be no 
donbt entertained on the subject. The nearer an 
artist approaches to nature, the more perfect is his 
work; he can Invent nothing that is new, and his most 
sanguine hopes are to imitate nature, which is rich 
and various, whilst the variety of art is soon at an 
end, and her resources quickly eihausted. The king- 
dom of nature is ^most unlimited : we may ereiy* 
where find treasures inexhaastible, and stores without 
end ; her miiiutest objects are worthy of observation, 
and whether we examine a stone, a plant, or an ani- 
mal, we shall find that they contain beauties which 
captivate, and perfections which astonish. The works 
of art, on the contnury, are soon exhausted; if .we 
scruaniM them with the e^e of criticaknlcety, wedis» 
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(pover ftvlts wjdch we did not expect, and imperfec* 
tions which we did not imagine; our admiration 
cemtecv and ne turn from them without delight. 

Thd works of art, and the proudest monoments of 
human skill, are mouldering in the dust, whilst those 
of nature ronfinue In the Tigour of youth and the 
^ freshness of hiuiiity. The adrantage of the latter in 
* structure, orer the former^ is not less evident; who- 
ever compares the mechanism of the most ingenious 
machine with that of animals, will be amaaed with the 
one, whilst he considers the other as a mere bauble, 
Or toy. To take the human Imdy as an example : how 
wonderfully is it organised! The perfect and regular 
structure of the muscles^ each one admirably adapted 
to its particular use; the cticnlation of the blood; the 
complicated variety of motions *, the symmetry of the 
limbs, and the diversity of the functions; all display 
the most abundant proofs of the worksof an Artificer, 
in comparison of which tliose of man are of iesvao« 
count than the dust in the balance* 

It would be useless to weary the reader with more 
obscrvatkms to prove a self-evident fact ; for, tliough 
such Is the depravity of human nature; that our self- 
love induces us to prefer our own productions to those 
of another; and the taste of some men is so vitiated 
that they are disposed to disregardf andconsidir with 
iiitllffereiice, whatever is not produced by human in. 
dustry and human ingenuity ; few would be found so 
hardy as to expose-iheir folly, and evince their total 
destitution of fi'eling, by asserting tbopuny etforts of 
art to be superior to the rolling of the billows, the 
cloud-capt mountains, and the smiling verdure of the 
>aile>8, together with all those atupfttdous ami beau- 
tiful works that the everwvarjing face of nature con.' 
tinually presents, the study of which yields delight 
and joy inefiable. Whilst it expands the iniad, it- 
tenders the heaul susceptible of all those fadings which 
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raise the dignity of human natnre, and adfince it 
nearer to th^'U Being who is the Source of all mercy 
and goodness; whom the more wc contempUte the 
more we desire to imitatet and the more ne imitate the 
more fitted wo become for the Messed realms of poace^ 
and the practice of every virtue^ 


' JUVfi It. 

Leace^ <j/* Trees. 

Lf.ivLs« the ornament of trecs^ are one of the chief 
heautie!! of nature* Our impatience to see thcni bud 
In the spring* and our joy when they apjear, 
cicntly declare bow much ne consider them (he pride 
of our gardens^ fields^ and woods* What a grateful 
shade they foim in the hot davs of summer* when, re* 
treating trom the feiventrays of the sun, we repose on 
the banks of some clear stream beneath the oveihang* 
iiig trees ! Yet this is the least of the advantages w hieli 
the leaves of trees afibrd. We have only to coii<^idcr 
their wonderful structure, to bo convjioced that they 
arc formed to answer much more important purposes. 
Each leaf has certain \csscls* which, being closely 
compressed at the extremity of the stalk, extenfl them- 
selves like ribs on the Interior pari of the leaf, and 
ramify ill various directions; and every leafcontaim 
also an astonisMng number of pores* In one species 
of box, called Palma Cereris, one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand pores have been enumeiatcd on one side 
of the loaf* In the open ait the leaves turn their upper 
surface towards the sky ; and (he under towards cite 
earth* or the interior part of the plant. To what pur- 
pose could (his particular arrangemofif conduce, if 
leaves had oei other |is« than that of omameotiDg 
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trees* aird affording an agreeable shade t Surely the 
Creator had semrihing more important in view. 

Lcam are instrumental to the nutrition of plants, 
by imbibing through their pores the humidity of the at. 
mosphere, which they comnrttnicate to the whale plant. 
Ifow admirable is the wisdom of their organisation i 
By its means, plants in dry >easani do not run the ha* 
zard of being deprived of moisture ; they receire a 
plentiful supply or refreshing dew, whicb^ falling upon 
the upper leaves, drops from them upon the lower 
ones, so that all receive a portion, and none of file 
invigorating juice is lost. It appears from various 
experiments, that plants perspire to a considerable 
amount, and the leaves have been ascertained to he 
the chief organs of this ftincfion. *i*liey also coniri. 
bute to introduce into the interior of the plant the air 
of which it is in want, as well as to extricate that which 
it has used; and (hey tend to the preservation of the 
buds which aic to bloom the following year; hence 
many trees, W'hen stripped of their Icaveb, wither and 
die. This frequently happens to (he mulberry Wee, 
whose leaves are taken to feed silk. worms ; and this is 
the reason why llte grapes never arrive at maturity 
when the vine has been stripped of its leaves in 
summer. 

We may make another remark upon this subject, 
which throw's some light on the manner in which plants 
acquire their gradual growth. The inferior surface of 
leaves, w'hich is turned towards the earth, is always of 
a paler colour and less shining appearance, and is 
more rough apd spongy than the upper surface. This 
peculiarity enables it more edectnttIJy to imbibe the 
dew which exhales from the earth', and to distribute it 
with more facility and abundance to jtltc whole planU 
The leaves turn to that part whence, they receive (he 
most itourishinenf ; hence we observe (he leaves of cer« 
{taio. plants hang very lew. The leaves of trees iriliich 
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grow on a steep mountaia take a perpendicular direc* 
' tion, by which they are aUo to acquire (he necessary 
• degree of humidity. 

We 'hare hero fresh cause to admire the supreme 
wtbdom of God, and we may henceforth consider the 
leases of trees in another point of view. When we 
ware ignorant of their structure^ and of tbo important 
ends that thejr answered, It was not eatraoniinary that 
wc saw them with indififerenee. But now that wc 
\iiow each leaf displays evident marks of Divine 
'Power, and is an organ of fertilily* it will iinpossi. 
ble to view them again with inaltentino or disregard ; 
and whenever we see (hem we shall acktiowlcdge that 
every thing, even the least object of nature, has been 
aiianged by the wisdom of the Creator.* , 

JUNE III. 

Vh {tying Power of the Snn» 

WiiKV fir%t the snn awakens the morn, joy aint 
'lorcnify are diffused over the soul. The heat and 

^ Prom the rxpcrrmrnlB of cerlaia chfmisiB it fippears, ihnf, 
dunnj;; tlie <!«>, ttir leavo of ptaois ob«orh rarboiiir and 
Y«hich 1^ nercs^ary for the fiotritioo and growth of plunt»» und 
tury cahale moiMuto aod oxygen gait it ii farthn proved by 
' Spnebii*r, (hat the oiy gen gai eniiKcd by the Icavex of plants 
dopendp on thf presence of carbonic acid gai, which the leaves 
ar»( absorb and afterwards decompose, and then give out the 
''oxygen while they iwUtIa the carbooi ihcH* opcratiom requue 
the indaeacc of light, which also is cbsenii.it to the green colour 
of planu, for when (hay vagetqie in the dark they ore entirely 
wbtut* During the aiglH, leaves perform quite opposite fum- 
tioasi for (hey tbcfi aqiarb laoMlare and oxygen gas, and emit 
carbooic acid gas. Aao^ier cary impoTtant fuoctiou of leaves, is 
the power which they have of converting the sap into a different 
fluid } U is completely ascertained, that the sap ascends lo the 
leaves, where it undergoei certain changes, and there becomes a 
fluid, which It instmiaenlal la fonalim the diflerent parts of 
plants,, at the chyle cottverted Into blood is in furiaifig those of 
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brilUaney of, fbe great lutntoary of ilay fommutiicaie 
to min the oheerfulnefts and activity by Mhich he is 
enabled to fnlfil the various dulics of his vocation^ 
and enjoy (he endmrineiits of social life. 1'he iiido. 
knee and mental depression which often during the 
winter rendered us incapable of action, are now dis- 
aipated: w« feel more pleasure in pur eiUteoce, and 
perform our dtitles with greg^r eaae ^and comfort. 
How could ft be otherwise, when, we witness the nui* 
vff'sal joy that the sun communtcates to the world, 
and when we sec every thing around as affected by his 
aiUvivyfyIng rays ? lie animates every creature, and 
rejoices them by his genial influence; millions of 
brilliant Insects awaken and sport in his rays; the 
birds tunc their music to I is praises, and every thing 
which breathes rejoim at his appearance,. Kvery 
where the joyful effects of his influence are felt; he 
causes the sap to rise in trees, plants, and vegetables ; 
ho unfolds the young ieaws, and gives to the flowers 
tiieir sweet charms ; he foiuis the fruits, gives them 
their beautiful hue, and hastens their maUirityr IJe 
diffuses light and life throughout the creation, and 
without him all nature would languish and die* 

The influence of the sun Is not only nianifc st upon 
the surface of the globe; it reaches life depths of 
caverns, penetrates mountains, is felt wi(hj|ti (he 
ocean, and produces various and important changes 
on animals, plants, and minerals^ whether above or 
beneath fhu surface of the earth. , 

When wo consider these salutary efiects of the sun, 
it is natural to reflect upon the miserable state in 
%>hich we should be if deprived of his light and heat. 
\A'ithout him our earth would be a sterile and lifeless 
mass, void of order or beauty ; the trees could not 
unfold their leaves, nor the plants their flowers^ the 
meadows would lai^uish without verdure, fi|d the 
fields without liervii^t»; jan^ all nature would jpeesent. 
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one wiM aspect of sterile tfefurinity, •Sndb' nlfaa the 
state of (lie moral world hef'oio (be vintytng (ifo'ver of 
Christ ill fused life and consolation over the helWs o* 
men, and* by (he purity add force of his itght« disf 
pelled the gloom of igfioratiee« ami the shade of 
inonUl darknc&Vt that held in bondage itie soul* 

The vivifying rays emanating from him in alt 
directions, lOay be.t^sidered as an emblem of the 
happy induonce of a truly good man, who scatters 
joy and blessings on all around him. He strength*, 
coetli the weak, cheereth the alllicted, instructeth the. 
ignorant, and relioveth the poor. Such a being h 
a noble example of what virtue and human nature is 
capable; and may wo each, according to our station 
and degree, endeavour to imitate such a character 
with full purpose of heart: it is in (ho power of each 
individual to become better, and the longer we refrain 
from iniqtTity, the more easy is (he path to virtue. 
l,et us each labour for our mutual improvement and 
impart Xo those who are in want a portion of flic 
blessings which we are favoured to receive; our da\s 
will then glide on impercqvtibly ; our hearts, estranged 
from every sordid care and base passion, will be the 
seax of lov^, of peace, and of joyful harmony ; and 
when oar last hour shall arrive, we shall calmly repose 
in humble confidence on (be bosom of our God, amid 
the prayers and l^essings of (huttsands of our fellow* 
creatures. 


JUNE ir. 

^ Dmres of ike Soui unlimited^ 

Let us employ a few moments ba refleciinf on our 
^wn paitiottlur state; and eerlalniy the consideration 
of bur 'iinmbrtal soul has the first claim to oor atten- 
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thn, m mote nmriy concerning tis Ilian anjr' tiling 
tlili liimt#4»in nffnrd. Wliateirer latisraction we may 
feel in contemplating tbo olijectt of the malcriat 
world} ii Inhnlt^y ahort of that which we derire from 
meditating upon tl|e iiatttre and faculties of the soul. 
The contemplation of eatemal oti^cta which the tra. 
feller meete with on his way it donhtlest highly pleas* 
ing, because he requires recreaHOfis and amnsementa 
in his pilgrimage ; bat by the contemplation of spl« 
ritual objects we are led to the consideration of the 
JmmortaHty of the toul} and the endless felicity of 
the rigbleotts in the world to come. Let us often re. 
fleet upon the desires which are Impressed on our 
souls. Kx{)erience convinces us that our ikwire for 
knowledge ran never be satisfled ; as soon as wc have 
made one discovery^ we thirst after more information, 
and} in proportion as our ignorance diminishes, we 
wish for more knowledge. Oar desires are insatiate, 
and wlivn we at length enjoy what we most ardently 
longed for, new wishes spring up, and the desire of 
receiving additional blessings accompanies us from 
infancy to the grave. 

Prom all this we may infer, that, as no external 
4 ^bjoct gratifies us long, as our desires never end with 
enjoyment, and nothing present is entirely satisfac** 
toryn hat that we art continually looking for future 
blessings witboot ever being fully gratified, there ts a 
slate of existence beyond the present, the desire of 
which is BO strongly im|)lanted in our souls, that no. 
thing short of it completely satisfies us. Can any one 
suppose that man should be the only creature upon the 
earth which possessed a faculty, without tbe power of 
obtaining the end for which that fiCuHp Was gtveii 
him ? .or that man atone should poteess an instinct 
whose insttgitioni he could not satisfy ? This itnhed 
would render his condition more pitiable than fliat 
^ the hrulfi s for when an animal if that description is 
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kpiifff or thiritjy it fiodit olia^nt to wontti 

196 see tke silk-vomi sf>l« Us coOfi and riMlitself op 
within it tilt ti comes forth a new crestare $ end ^ro 
sec birds loy eg|tt ; bat would these things happen if 
it were not dmgned for the preservation of their 
species i If thmi our eaisteneo was limited to the 
short span of this pmenl lifo, why are Implanted in 
our souls desires hMidless as itiftnitttde» and incllna* 
tions which nothing earthly can gratify ? And why 
have we faculties which are ever grasping at softtt*. 
thing beyond their reach ? Surely the great Author of. 
nature has never given ns such desires without some 
wise and noble, end» much less has he endowed us with 
them that they may be our tormentors. 

Gracious God ! my soul feels Thy sweet inOuencei 
and loves Thee above all other things. It 8.spires to 
imitate Thy perfection^ and onite itself unto Thee for 
ever \ it can soar above all terrestrial objects^ and 
continue its lofty flight till it reaches Thy throne. 
And caitthis soul, this principle of power and iiitel. 
ligence, the emanation of the be aniiihi* 
lated ? Were that the case, ymn would be our know, 
ledge, and fruitless our love of God. For the utmost 
stretch of hutnan attainment is very little; the highest 
degree of perfection which man can possibly acquire 
is very inferior, and infinitely short of what be coo. 
ceives. Doubtles% then, ail the excellence which we 
are permitted to possess upon the earth, and all the 
intelligence which we are enabled to attain, are but 
the fore.runnen of that endless felicity the hope of 
which cheers every heart. 

From these considerations we may learn some, 
thing of otrr futute destination. Wc now see that 
the desire of inefeastng in wisdom and virtue, and 
the wish of always approximating nearer to God,. the 
Source of all perfection, are not accidental,' or^Jven 
vs in Taio; we now know^ that the happiness which 
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oitr imftfbkttfm covld aniidpate but not enjojr in thii 
atafp of bting^ will bi-. the ciidlpui reward of the jti$t ; 
and we are now convinceti* that ihone favonred mo* 
meiils in which the love of God wiyrmofl our hearts, 
when all the blessings of heareii open' d before our 
view, and when we so ardently longed alter perfiietioo, 
wore not uiwle&s, nor without eHi^cy* We are eon* 
tinually advancing towards perfeetioiii and the more 
earnest and iinreDiitting are par endeavoors, the 
»neaVer shall we attain to it; no faculties of the soul 
/are useless, and (he more they are exercised tlie 
greater will be their powers, fict us then rejoice 
in our immortality, and ascend from what is visi. 
hie to what is invisible. Let us in (he midst of 
pleasure, when surrounded with all that this world 
can afl'ord, when animated by hope, and in theen« 
joymeiit of every blessing which the most favourett 
(,htldr<‘ii of hnnianity are permitted (o receive, lift up 
our souls to henven, and reliect upon (be purity of 
God, that we may be preserved from the allurementei 
of sense, and not debase our faculties by pursuits be* 
neatli the dignity of himan nature, and iiicompaiiblc 
with the sacred duties of Christianity, 


JUNE V, 

Uiilityof RwerSm 

Wiior we calculate the space which rivers occupy, 
#*e (ind that it takes up a considerable part of (he earth. 
|Lp( those who arc disconleutcd with this aitan^ 
Wont, and imagine that it would be more beneficial 
if the rivers had been fewer and thy land more abuncU 
ant, consider with what wisdom ttd beantiful pro« 
^rtion the Creator has funned the globe, and they 
^eii donbtless be ready to acknowledge that the 
ate not been distributed upou (he earth with- 
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oiit views, and m evident atilUy'4o man, 

and every Irving creature. 

Firsts we may observe, that river^water so|»{>ltes 
a very wiialesome beverage* Spring or pump water, 
wbeti itka« roiiiaiiied long under the earth without agi. 
tauoa, detacheV^and dissolves, or holds guspemied, 
pgrtleles of matter vrhicb may be injurious to our sys* • 
tom ; "but .rivor*water, which is contiiiually evnpa- 
rating* and constantly undergoing agiiation, rcitnos 
itself from all impuritioH, and becomes the most ^ulu* 
,linotts drink for men and beast<» 

4 This is far from being the only use of rivers; cto we 
not owe to them the iteahievs, saiubrUv* and cpmfort* 
of our dwellings, as well as the fertility of our lieids ? 
Our habttntious areatwaji^tnihealthy when surr<>und<Hi 
by roll and stagnaiu waters* or when a*tlnntght is 
•produced in i^usequAiico ot th#^ want of water. The 
smallest .mcr is rcfribhing, and coo!^ the air ; whiht 
"the earth is renderiul more fertile. V\ hat an astonmlu 
io(^ diderence is observed between a country watered 
by various streams, and one to which nature has denied 
thisblcs«iiog ! The one is dryi/^biiTon, and desert; the 
other douri-shes like a garden, where woods, valley 
meadows, and tields, present every variety of beauty. 
A.river meandering through a country, carries with it 
. refreshment, abundatice, and prosperity ; and iiot 
only irrigates the roots of plants, but fertilises the 
earth by frequent inuiidaCioiis and coiilinual evapura* 
tion, \ ^ 

^ Surely then nti' one can be so inattentive and nn. 
Itrotefal, as not to acknowledge the advantage of 
idvers, sefdng that they arc (be sonree of such nonie* 
wtts blessings. If by moatis of rivers, merchandiso 
' oottid not be doofed throf gh every part of a kingdom, 
comrntGfroe would be impeded; without their oiBistaoco : 
iho'^machtnery of numerous manufactories would bo 
atbpped^ agticflttujre woof4^ stdferi and ^ tablet of 
VuKl. X 
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^he liiMri<iiiSjirdiild bedeprifed df many df tiwir de» 
licacim* The only tnconTenience of rivers is their 
being sometimes subject to inondetions^ which occa. 
Slim very considmble damage: bet this* compared 
with their many advantages, is triffing; inondations 
do not happen very often; they seldom extend far: 
and whatever temporary losses they may occasion^ 
they amjpty indemnify by enriching and fertilising the 
land* Thus the consideration of rivers will convince 
)the 'attentive observer, that the Divine Goodness is 
manifested through all nature, in the ocean, and in the 
rivers of water, equally as upon the solid earth. We 
find every thing conduces to our happiness and advan- 
tage ; and if we were deprived of any one of the 
blessings we now enjoy, part of onr comfort and fe- 
licity would be taken away« 


JUNK VI, 

Diversity of Flotcers. 

When we consider the prodigious Dumber of 
flowers produced in the spring, summer, and autumn, 
we cannot but be astonished ; and their variety is not 
less remarkable : to produce so great a number re- 
quired the agency of a Divine Power, and to effect 
such a diversity demanded that power to be exercised 
with a wisdom equally admirable* If they bore aa 
exad j^ semblance to each other in thoir structure^ 
form^imensiou, and colours, we should be wearied 
with their uniform fineness ; if the summer produced 
no other plant and flowers than such as we had already 
enjoyed in the spring, we should soon be tired of view* 
ing them, and wes^nld neglect their culture* 

it may therefore be regaled as a proof of the Di*^ 
vine Gt^ntss, that the produotiona of the vegetable 
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kftigitom kre«o pleasJnfcljr diTmi&Mif and that a va* 
rietf of now charms is cootinoalty added to tknh per<» 
fpctiotts. This dfvorsiijr not only takes place in tbo 
diderent clamei and genera of planfs, but may be ob« 
served in each individual : thus« the genus of the cari^ 
nation diders in appearance from tbst of the rose, tbo 
rose from the tulip* and the tulip from the auricula; 
and each individual rose, tulip* or carnation, has iU 
peculiar character displayed in Its structure^ sir.e* or 
beauty — tve can scarcely select two flowers that* are, 
precisely sioiilaf in every respect, each one having^ 
;>eculiar beauties, though both are individuats‘‘of tho‘ 
same plant* 

If we examine a flower-bed, we shall find some of 
the fiowem of an extraordinary height, towering above 
the rest ; others are of a middling size; and some just 
raise their heads above the earth- Some have the 
richest and most brilliant colours: others are more 
simple and plain : some perfume the air with the most 
exquisite fragrance; whilst others only please by the 
beauty of their tints or the delicacy of their form* 
The variations in ilowerr are not less remarkable in 
the diderent seasons of the year : thus, in spring, when 
men leave the close confinemcui of towns to enjoy 
the charms of the country, the blotftoms are seen in 
full bloom and beauty ; as summer advances ibousands 
of flow'ers odor tliemaelves to the admiring spectator, 
and one species succeeds anolhee In a regular and de« 
fined order. When at length winter arrives, it briiy^s 
with ft other piante, wUdi, though they may not be so 
phnmiiig to the ^e, are not the lest useful. Amongst 
vcfetal^ tJmrt is stil} more Tarlety* What a diver* 
sii^, md how loawy links art observed, between iho 
weeds which grow amongsh stones, and the Mode of 
com! In plants whose mduro ft is to creep, what a 
difibieocw b etw een thehry, wMch clb^ tbo the aiouU 
dtsiiif pomunentt of mofniicenct, and the snccnleat 
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vines vrliose ijrapos refresh nsasfreit^ and Invlgortlc 
lis as a beverage ! 

Thus every thing is pfanted in wisdom^ and pro. 
dowl in perfection; every where the asefui blends 
•H'ilh tie a^irreable, and the infinite goodness of Cod 
is manifested lluooghout (he creation. 


JUNE VU* 

• Use 0/ rnwmms .-fnlmnls ami P/anfs* 

rivt.iiY production of (he earth, considered sepa* 
rately, is good and nhole^ome: and if any thing is 
fouinJ to be noxious, it is because we do not make a 
proper use of it. lien c« ft is, that the food ^hicii 
preserves the life of one animal, occasions the death 
of another; and the same plant which in cerutti tifi* 
cnnistancoH is regarded as poisonous, in othm is 
highly useful and salutar}. IfemUxk, for example, 
was f<*rnw»rly considered m a deadly poison; hut it is 
now employed in many cases as 4 meiUcine w'ith con. 
siderable success, and without producing any bad C(»u- 
.sequcnces. The number and variety of vegetable^ 
growing upon the earth is prodigious ; xre mH^t nor. 
however, imagine they xvere all t rented for the use of 
man ; some are designed for beasts, some to exhale 
grateful odours, and otherii arc useful in many of the 
diseases to which the aidmal economy is subje^cted* 

The same thing holds good with regard to many 
living creatures, whicli^ though very dangerous to tnan, 
are useful to other autmaU, as aAordiog food or medi- 
eaihents. Many birds feed dpon iiisectt which are 
considered as noxious: domesUc fowls are food of 
Sptdent; peacocks and storks will feed upon serpents. 
SWe of the most efficacious medlctoes arc composed 
of the most poisonous herbs, .The misAer of plants < 
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and. animals of a polsanoafr or Tcoo^topi natare is 
very inconstderablei eotnpared with those which are 
evidently nscfal and beiteficiaJ ; and both men and ani- 
mals havo a natural repugnaticy and aversion for every 
ihing which is hurtful or prejudicial to (heir nature# 
Mischievous animals have a certain drei^ of mail) 
\ihtch prevenU their attacking hint unless tney are ox- ^ 
cittd to it by provocation or necessity ; and the ntnU 
hurtful species of animals have genet ally some distin. 
giiisliing chctracfcnstics by which tlieir (]angeroiJs<|iro- 
{H'lites nm} be known ana guarded against. Thu tail 
tie-snakC) the most dangerous of serpents* rnaket 
known his approach by (he rattling noise of his tail. 
The crocodile is so clumsy in his oiotions* and turns 
round with so much dithciilty* that it is easy to escape 
from him. Divine Goodness* moreuvri, has so or- 
dered* that the most dangerous and venomous animals 
furnish the antidote for their own poison : thus* the 
oil procured from a scorpiod is an infallible remedy 
against its sting ; a bee* bruised and rubbed on the 
part it has stung* assuages the pain; and the fat of 
vi}iers is an excellent remedy for their bite. 

Perhaps it will be urged* that it would lu* better if 
no plant or animal had been created with the power 
of injuring living creatures. Such a suggestion can 
arise only from ignorance ; far, if the Author of Na- 
ture has formed creatures with the power of injuring 
one another* it is for the wisest purposes* and froib 
such an arrangement many advantages result. Several 
creatures which appear to be noxious* are only soTn 
certain respect* r their poison* and (he organs which 
enable them to iaflict wounds* are absolutbiy neces- 
sary. One ijlaslratioii of this will be sitllidrnt for our 
pr(MK*iit purposes the beo often causes very great pain 
by bis stiogf but deprive him of that^ and he is use* 
•Imt and so it is throa^hout the unlimited held of na. 
Jtui»i that ^which .appears to be noaiotts is indtspen- 
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taklf ntcr*). , Wlnr tikea Ina rirb tiie pm«w|M|toR to 
deterniM vpoR wwt to «>efnl or to bb* 

tare? or who ew anert that U to eoitnyy te the wit. 
don of God that we taooM (nffitr paia ? Da not the 
noat unpleaMot thiagt eftea prooata al the graatett 
advantagta ? In geaeral it will he foaad that aataral 
thing! are only aoddeniallp hurtful ; and if we ever 
receive any injury fron them, we may alnoft always 
attribute it to our own imprudeace and neglect. 


JUNE Vlll. 

0(fo«r ttf Howtrs. 

A raorutioN of heaetiful ot^to every where 
turrouadi ui ; every tfaiag that we tee and hear, all the 
aeesaUoBt of wudl and taste, coatiibateto ear defighn 
and multiply oar giatifieatiom. Alt nature tecmt to 
combine in these happy dRfs to fill our aoelr with tap. 
turn, and raise onr hearts te the Deity, from whom 
flows every joy, «ad of whew goodaew eveiy flower is 
a ceasoling proof. 

At present, let as eonfioeonr attention to the plea, 
sure we derive frois the agieeatdo and varied fragrance 
of flowers. The gondnesS of God wonid have bora 
amply displayed ia the creattoa of flowers atone, 
which so mach delifl^t by the^ bsaatifiil variety ; bat 
he has done umwo, m haa given to the fairest of aa. 
tare's pradoetioas the bms( grateful fragianec^ The 
•eceto of flowers art aot less exqntotoe and varions 
titan thetodiflbrent shades of oohratlngt aadthoiq^it 
Isaot eaty to detoradtw in what tw dMaieinca of 
mlow contisto, it to weiy pseceptlhto npoa psuaiiig 
from en* flower to aaother. llaMqrtoeiatooohserred, 
thnt their natil toneithee potent eaoagh toaftattoe 
jhmd> onrsnwtoiktotofwveidItoplaatiBitaianmt. 
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Tl» ftitidan vUcb wMk cwrtJuindif csliflllv 
flow«r« u« $0 ngki tmi Mbtfaty Atqr ^ra «uitj' 
wdfted to a gcMt di^toncai ‘the.p«rfamo wliieli aHaM 
from a ringle grain of amimr will acrat a terr laige 
room ; and Ute ameil of rosomar^ growiBg in Pro* 
Tcnce Is permptible at aea at the diatonee^ of twent/ 
miles. 

The cauw of theM exhaUtiens so readily aflcctiog 
the organs of smell, most be attributed to the structure 
of the nose, which is composed of a cavity formed by 
bones and cartilages, andi is separated lulo two cavk. 
ties called nostrils, by a partition, the nppcr patt of 
which is bony, the lower eartilagiiions : the superior 
part of this cavity communicates with the month, and 
it is lined with a membrane upon which is a veiy fine 
expanston of nerves, proceeding firom tha brain 
through the os cribriferme or •Iwre.like bone, so oalted 
from Ite nmnerens perforations. Hw odours floating 
in tbe air we readily receired into the nostrils, and 
imprest tbe osqnisiteiy sensible measbrane with the 
tensatien of smoll. 

In this stmetoro WO may pwticiflariy remark the 
wisdom of tbe Creator dis|dayed in the formation of 
the bony plates which ten^Oatn the upper part of the 
nose, OM havea twoMd use: tMf prevent injurious 
sttbstanccs from eoterlog tiie pacM^es of respiration 
whilst we sleep, or are incapable of gnarding against 
them; aod they roeeivo tbe nadfleations ef the olfac. 
tory nerves, namerotu bnmclws and ilamanm of which, 
oMdispeiMsinrer dscawhUNiiu, oad thns rocelTetbe 
odoriferone portidw which «atev tho nose along with 
tbe air. Imt «• then lejeico Obd bn thankful, for this 
most gfw^ns gMt «( onr hoavento Father ; a gift 
srhich proennn «t the most de^tfol sentationt, and 
without which Botnro vrnutd loce half her charms. In 
onrvraiktttrongh tho gardoo, whilst wo are gratified 
vrUh^ fMfaMwnnf-hihotMaod.flowan* let «a Uft 
X4 
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tip our hearts In jmiltude to that Behiif tvho has gr^. 

ciotisly bastowhdi upon us these sweet productions of 

nature. 


JCNE IX. 

Muliihtfle ttf Animah, 

Naturalists liave calculated that the nnieber of 
animals upon our globe amounts to about four hundred 
thousand spcxies. it is supposed, that in the known 
parts of (he earth there are more than four hundred 
and iifty species of land animals; of birds, s\x hun* 
drod ; of tish with scales, two thousand; of sholU 
tish, three (hou^nd ; and of insects distinguihhahle hy 
the naked eye, upwards of twenty thousand species ; be- 
sides those which belong to dUlVreni kinds of animals, 
amounlifig to nearly one hundred thousand species. 
And there are immense tribes of insects entirely iin« 
known to us, the number of which may be. estimated 
at two hundred thousand. We must aUo take account 
of those which live upon plants; and eighteen thou, 
fiaiid varieties of plants having already been described, 
if wc only allow each to contain four species of in* 
sects, the number of these will amouut to se\enty.two 
thousAud. 

This estimate of the oufisbar of animals living on 
onr globe, will doubtless appear prodigious; hut if 
we believe with some naturalists chat the whole king, 
dora of nature is every. where animatedy and filled with 
beings, we shall not find it too great. Some phy. 
sicians have rasinUtned ihai the diseases which are ac«* 
companied with empliops and pustules^ as well as 
some specHis of fever, are ocrgidoued. by little ip* 
sects; and it is probable that 1 lie atmosphere is some* 
times pcopMhi with inseetS) though their extreme mU 
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niilenm rendert it lm{>onil>leio dc^«ct thmf n^rost^mce 
If we eiKnmtne anjr ^awejp» as <i .ixxe or a 4aisjr, we 
shall disoorer a^niuUitude of ioseeis, and thcsmaUe^C 
portion of the earth tcema with life : aftimuls are even 
contained in each otben The alr^ the juim of ptatHa 
and aiiimalS) pntrid sabitanceat eicrem«^ntiliotis mat« 
ter, smoke, dry wood, and even the hardest stones^ 
servo as habitatfons for living creatures. 

Thoscft also Kcems to bean element composed of 
animals. The light which is sometimes observed upon 
it in a summer night, is owing to a tniiltitude of smalt 
liiminuus worms, tlio particles of which, detached frum* 
the body and bscome putrid, float on the water, and 
coiitiuucto sjiine as wh^m the animal was alive. Jn- 
iiumerable animalculm spoit In the rays of the stmt 
and all these little being arc intinltely divmifted in 
their Hgure, organs, and motions. Such is (he number 
and variety of the beings which inhabit this globe* 
Let us attempt to name all tlu^t^animals, to emiine- 
rate the only individuals of a' single speeirs ; or en« 
deavonr to calculate the number of herrings, flies, 
worms* birds, &c. and we shall find ourselves utterly 
unable to perform what it would be impossible to ex* 
press by numbers. 

Here we have abundant ennse to admire this infinite 
power of the Cieator, who alone has produced all 
these creatures, and who still contiunes to support and 
to preserve them.^ Coimder the food theac various 
tribes of animals require; if they only lived by de*» 
stroying one another^ nature .would every. whore pre* 
sent scenes of cruelty and slaughter, lint fortifnately, 
the number i>f cacnivorons animals is few ; and these 
are usi^ful Ut devourjug the catr tliat,' lying about 
and bectjmlog putridy would infect (he air. l*be vege« 
table kingdom? however, is more properly designed 
for the nourishment of animals; and almost every ape« 
oies haa i^nie particniar kind of .idant which it lafd&es 
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choice of; eo^ tkeieiyer/ epedei of wimtii eiOT'btvo 
food proportionate to th^raatHroi thoy^afodlstribotod 
in dinornit cottutriet of the earth. A«d ho«r beauth* 
fai U the arrangemeiit of natnn! One tree $« target 
than maof thooteod piante, and jet it occnpiee oni/ 
the apace of a few feet in the eartb; and manj ant- 
nals, birda, and inaectat find in it thrir abode and 
nutrimeitt. 

How nercifal are the caree of Providence foraoi. 
mala, In aarronoding them with a Cnid suited to their 
tcapectire natures] And will the atheist dare to lajr 
■that there is no God? SenaeleK man ; Go and ask 
of the beasts, and thej will teach thee; of the fowls 
of the air, s^ they will tdl thee : sp^ to the rep* 
tiles of the earth and they wilt inform tine ; nnto the 
dshes of the sea, Md th^ will deolare onto thee tho 
waya of the everlasting CM. Who knoweth not in 
all these that the hand of the Lord hath wrought this ? 
In whose hand is the soul of every living thing, and 
the breath of «U mankind.*’ 


JUKE X. 

JmmtHUty of the Firmament. 

AernoacH, O man! and contempiato tho firms, 
meat} regard those vast bodies which nightly iUumine 
the heavenet endeavous to count them, and toy sight 
will bo eoafiased, whilst thy eyes surv^ the infinite 
makitode of stmu. €!dl to assiitance the powers 
of tho telescope, and mUUoas of now worlds will pro. 
sent themeelvw to thy Tiow, eentinno toy obicrvaliom, 
and attempt to wteiber then temkMilM } toy ideas will 
ho eoidottndod, and. toon wUt bo oonvineed that no 
known munbors can express the mnltitnde of aU ^ 
start which beq^dgl* the firmament. 

• Ibis tnio that at a very early period notr b^pto to 
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tntn ikeiriitloiitioQ to flie ttan, ond (0 utetUin ihelt 
namhers ; but riiice Iho loTeiitlou of telesooj^ci now 
discoterics havo promt tbo imperfection of former 
calculations, and shown the dIAenIty, if not Impos. 
sibility, of our gaining a certain knowledge of this 
important suhjecL To count the stars seems to be an 
enterprise as impracticable as that of numbering the 
grains of sand on the sea shore. 

The inYention of telescopes has enabled us to ob» 
tain much more infotmatloti than we otherwise could 
hare done; but the most exact observations mgde 
through their means tend to convince os that our* 
powers are too limited to discover all the heavenly 
bodies. One of the most ancient astronomers enu- 
merated only one thousand and twenty.six stars» and 
this catalogue waAtjlftcrwards increased to one tbon- 
saud and ef^ty.^ht. The number is now consi- 
derably augmented: by means of instruments, we 
learn that the long and luminous tract seen In the hea- 
vens, and called the Milky Way, is composed of in- 
numerable stars: and we also know that where but a 
single star was formerly seen, by the assistance of a 
telescope we now diseorer many, and two constella- 
tions alone display more stars than were before ob- 
served ill the whole heavens. 

Such conslderatioas as these enlarge our Ideas of the 
universe. And If our admiration of the immensity of 
the Divine Power be increased by these dfscoveries, 
how mneh greater wtii It be, when we consider the^ 
magnitude of those stars, which, notwithstabding Ihefr 
prodll^ous distance, are perceptible by the naked 
eye. The most ctact and indubiiaable calculadens in- 
form os, that a eauoott^ball, shot of from the nearest 
hxed star, wodld Sy seven hondred thousand years be- 
fore it reached ottr globe.^e 


• The disiaaGc ftum as to Ike ueilvst Uacd star Is computed 
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Some of these glolKS4 bunsf nearer tons, appear 
larger than the^'est^, anc* are on (hut account called 
stars ef the first magtufude; the luxt to ihvso aic 
calk'd stars of theHtroiid bt causes being 

at a gn iter dUtanie^ thin magimode ojpear' less. 
The next to them in lustre aieot the third magnitude^ 
and so on to (he sixths the soiallest visible to tho 
naked 4}o. 

Creator of H< ivcii, and sovereign niler of worlds ! 
Fatbei of Angels and of okoI how ni) '-oul lovi^tu 
slntdi forth hei pniums^ and wing liei iinagiimiy 
•flight bcyonil (he roitfines ol n/orUlit> ^ unto (he regions 
of day, where, for 4 sjui t, forgetting Ihei an s and 
V xatioiis of an .iiuious exktuiie, she cuntempUti^ 
With nptuie Thoi, the Aiitlioi of light, andviidns 
thni hi I faculties ncie vast as th^exteni of hiaten, 
riid unlimited as the regions of ^pace, that she might 
coinpuheud Th) sublimity, and laise h«^r thoughts 
fioin those iiinuuu ruble worlds, the ut!fipfiug of Tiiv 
power« unto I'hee, the saitctuaiy of giaie and the 
souice of gloi^ ! But whilst we are travelling iliroueh 
J.fe^s unecituin path, sudi desiies cannot be rtalisid; 
we c«innot compn heiul lutinity ; and these a^'piralioiis 
ot u noble and exalted soul are obliged to yield to oui 
impel tect nature: but they stiongly evime the sooPs 
ethereal esscnie^ and lead us to expect the joyful 
moment when, delivered from her piesent bondage, 
all her facultiis will expands aud she will in one iiu 
stant know what the united iutellectof ceutoiies could 
iievei discover. 


at 39,000,000.^00,000 of miles being farther than a cannopTbiUI 
woiiidOy UA reven miUibos of years* 
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JUNE xr. 

PecuUarltks tn the Vegetalle Kifig<lom» 

TfiE (HtTeronce betw^ animals aniT vegetables is si> 
grcat» that on a siipcrhcial vievr wo do not perceive 
uny resemblance between them. Some atiimals only • 
live in water; others ott the earth, or in the air ; and 
homo are ampltibionS) nr capable of living either oil 
land or in water. And this is Htentlly the case with 
vegetables: some of them only grow upon land*, 
others in the wafer; some can scarcely bear any mois- 
ture; others live either inearth or In water; and f.ome 
oven are found that exist in the air. 'rheieis a tree 
in the island of Japan, which contrary to the nature 
of all other trees* to which moisture is iR‘cei*iiary, caiu 
not bear net. As hoon as if is watered it peribhes; 
the only way to preserve it in such a rase, h to cut ir 
oil by the root, which is to be dried in the sun, and 
aHerw’ards planted in a dry and sandy soil. A periu 
liar Species of mushroom, some mosses, and oilier 
Mnall plants, float in the air; but what is btiil moic 
I xfraordinary, a braiteii of roKemar>, which, as is 
the ensfom of some countries, was put rn the hand of 
a (orpse, sprouted out to the right and J<ftbo \igo. 
rmisly, that after a lapse of somo years the grave 
being openwl, the face of ihc defunct was overshadow od 
with rosemary leaves. 

‘ The vegetation of the truffle is still more singular ; * 
this extraordinaty tubercle bus neither root^, stein, 
leaves, dowers, nor seeds ; It derives its nouriMimeiit 
tbroi^h the pores of its bark. But it may bo asked, 
how is It produced ? Why is there commonly no kind 
of herb in the ptuces where this species of miisbrootn 
grows ? and why is the land there dry and full of cre- 
vices ? These things have never bi^n oxphiineii. 

No plant so much resembles animals^ as ihatspecies 
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of membrancQUs mosji called Dostocli : it is an irnsgii- 
lar substance of a pate green colour, and somewhat 
transparent; it trembles upon the sliglitest toncli, and 
easily breaks. It can only be seen after rain, and is 
then found in many places, particularly in uncultivated 
soils and sandy roads. 

It exists in all seasons, even In winter: bniU never 
so abnndant as after rain lo summer. The most fe« 
markable circumstance about it is its speedy growth, 
being formed almost instantaneously ; for sometimes if 
we walk In the garden in summer, not a trace of it is 
'seen; when a sudden shower of rain falling, if (he 
.same place is visited in an hour, the walks are entirely 
covered with it. The noatoch was long supposed to 
have descended from the sky $ but it is now known to 
be a leaf, which attracts aud imbibes water with great 
avidity. This leaf, to which no root appears to be. 
long, is in its natural slate when impregnated with 
water; but a strong wind or great heat soon dinsH 
patitig the water, the leaf contracts, and loses its co.» 
lour and transparency : hence It appears to grow so 
suddenly, and to be so miraculously produced by a 
shower of rain; for when the rain falls upon It in its 
dried ond imperceptible state, it becomes reauimaied, 
and appears a fresh production. 

We might readily enlarge the list of plants which 
bear a resomblauce to aninmls i but there are other pc. 
culiarHu'S in vegetabU'S which solicit our attoution. 
The whole atmosphere is pregnant with plants and in. 
visible seeds, and oven the iargeat grains am dispersed 
by the wind over the earth ; and as soon as they are 
transported to tha places proper for them to germinate 
in, they become planta, and often to little soil is ae« 
ccssary for t|iU purpeae, that wo con scareoly con* 
ceiva whence they d^ve the necessory degree of imu 
rtshmetiC. There am pliints, and even tmes, whidi 
take root and gngw ill the tdlrfts of rocks without any 
toll whatever. 
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It toiiitriiiiei rerj tntpMj.of irfckh we 
bate iaitiincei In miwhromns^ tnd tbe common cresses, 
the seed of wlikb, if pot Into n Mt dotb^ will be fit 
for a ssliad In iwentj^fonr hours. There are plants 
that exist with scarcely any perceptible eifallty. We 
often see willows, which are not only holloir and de* 
cayed within, but their external barb is so much in. 

‘ jcired thatrery little of It remains: yet from these 
semingly sapless tranks buds sprout in the spring, 
and they arc crowned with learei and branches* It is 
truly wonderful that plants should not only Imbibe 
ndtriment by thdr roots, bat that their leates also 
should assist In this important function, by inspiring 
air: and an iaeerted tree will Nourish, as well as 
when in lit proper position^ for the branches wilt 
. grow In the earth and become roots. 

The adraneed age that some trees attain to, is also 
Tery remarkable. Some apple Cret^f fife abort a thou- 
sand years old ; and If we ealcniate the amount of the 
annual produce of such a tree for the abort space of 
time, we shall find that a tingle pippin might supply 
all Europe with trees and fruit So extenrive is this 
subject, that to follow It through all Its ramifications 
would lead iis on much too ikr for our present limits. 
Ail nature teems with wonders^ ctery ihtfig leads to 
^ an infinitely perfect Being, whose power, united to 
boundless wisdom and goodness, is continually acting 
for our benefit, and daily giving us fresh cause for gra«. 
^ titude and adiriratlon. 

How great and magnificent arc Thy works, O Lord ! 
What wonders crowd upon my mind I 1 riew them 
with rapture^ and am lost In tlie contemplation t they 
surpass biy comprehcnsloa, i cannot fiiikom them, 
> At thy eommand the grass shoots forth its green bla^, * 
and the woods are dotbed with rerduiw; the dowers 
adorn the fields and beautify the gardens with their 
iglewiug colobfii the trot lifts its tall head to the 
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rioiids, and moimtftio redar declarer Thy gfory ! 
Wht'fover I futii my vh»w, wvir wonders dcltght mr : 
tkornoaifowN^ tive tnouci tains and the valleys, the n« 
vers, the seas, and ait, from the least atom to the dis. 
tant spheres in the heavens, declare Thy goodness 
and display Thy glory ! 


JUNE XII. 

Means of Uappines f deriveti from Nature^ 

AVe inve only to consider the bond and connection 
exisiliigbetuecu nian and all natural production^, to be 
convinced limt every thing throughout nature tends to 
iih utility. For though theie are inapy boiUes u ljose 
UfrO with respm to roan we do not readily perceive, it 
is not rtMsonable to ( onclude Utai we deriv v no advaiu 
lage fro?n (hem. Many things, which hi the da)s of 
ou) forefuilicrs vicre considered as usvloss, arc now re- 
garded as benefits j, and wc may justly presume that 
our postetity will discover many things to be useful, 
of w.hose nuturo we are now ignorant. In this wc 
may acknowledge the Divine AVUduniH which ha^ rotii 
cealed from us the true use of many creatures, that wo 
may bo more humble by feeling the limits of our kno» - 
ledge, and that our faculties may be cominually oxer- 
cisul and improved by coiUemplatifig the works of the 
ctcation. Many productions of nature aie only in- 
directly useful ; for as some animals servo for nouiish. ' 
m^tit to man, cousequently whatever tends to their' 
support must be useful to us. We tind that many 
emtures aic conducive jto the uonrisbmejit of others ; 
small bsh ate the food of larger; many birds feed on 
worms and inscetsi aad there are many species which 
liveentirefy by prey* Here again the Divine Wisdom 
is mauifestedi for if the produce of the fields formed* 
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the sole nounsbment of animals, there would not be a 
btilficiencj left for the support of man. 

There are bome animals, as those of a Tenomoui 
nature, which certainly are hurtful to man; and there 
are some poisons so powerful as instatUaneously to 
kill ; on which accounts, many creatures are regarded 
ill a rery disadvantageous light ; yet, if we consider * 
them more attentively, we shall discover traces of the 
goodness of God, and hare cause to admire his wis. 
dom. Physicians make use of many excellent reme- 
dies in (he composition of which are substances of a 
poisonous nature. And can we suppose that man 
would he more happy if there were no venomous ani- 
mals upon the earth ? The poison that they hear is 
in pjrt derived from malignant vapours, which man 
could not have respired without injury; and, in short, 
wo may say with confidence, that there is nothing 
upon earth really injurious to him, unless he makes an 
improper use of it. 

But if ill the formation of the globe God had our 
happiness iu view, are wc not inexcusable in counter>. 
acting his gracious designs, by putting obstacles to our 
own felicity, instead of contributing to promote it by 
our moat earnest endeavours ? God^s debigns towards 
us are merciful, but wc often render them ineflectual 
by a mode of conduct wiuch necessarily makes us un« 
happy. Let us henceforth be wiser, and belter profit 
by those various means of happiness with which it has 
pleased a gracious God to supply us so abundantly in 
' the kingdom of natuie ; and as dur desires are not 
completely safislied by any thing this world can afford, 
let us look up to Heaven, the souice of all good, and 
wc shall feel our minds enlarged by the Influence of a 
L pure religion, which will teach us things of which we 
were before ignorant, and point out the true path to 
endless felicity t 
VoL L Y 
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The 

Of all Ihc bodiou in th<» mineral Icinjrdom, tlK» mag- 
TU‘i, 01 loathtorip, has the mo<.t striking propcrtifS. 
It is» an iron ore of a dark grry c olour, and has the 
propLTty of attracting iron. Tins powrr of attraction 
I < sides chiefly in the two extremities of the mJgnet 
which are termed its poles; and when it is free and 
Mi«peiidwi by a f-lring, it ronstantly directs one pole 
to the north and the olltrr to the south. 1 bis eflect is 
invariably produced, however tlu* stone may bo movid, 
if it is at ia.st left to itself. 

This con>taiit and wuilorm direction of the magnet, 
which only varies in some particular parts of the globe, 
hns given rise to that extremity of it which point*- to 
the south being called the south pole^* and the .opposite 
extremity the north pole, of the loadstone. It com- 
inunicales to iron polarity, and the power of attracting 
steel. This discovery introduced the magnetic needle, 
So noceswy to navigators: hence wc hnd^ that many 
things which at tirat seemed to be of no importance, 
may Ijocome highly useful to the world j and the more 
we extend our knowledge of nature, and study the 
magniJicenco of the creation, the more will our ialelli- 
gence be arnplitied, our underaUndiug enlarged, and 
our means of felicity increased. 

These virtues of the magnet induced naturalists to 
examine it more closely, that they mijiht be enabled to 
penetrate into the cause of such siirpiisiug etieers, as 
■well as discover new properties in the ^tone ; in which 
last endeavour they were more fortunate than in the 
former. They found that the magnet did not always, • 
nor ill all places, point alike to the north; but t*»at it 
inclines one while towards the east* and at another 
wardi the west : they aUo remarked, that its attractive^ 
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poi^ier acted as strongly whcH they interposed any 
other body between it and the iron. All metals, iron 
excepted, wood, £;lnss, fire, water, and animal bodies, 
give a free pavsage to the magnetic Auid, and do not 
|ir< vent itb acting niion iron. They discovered that 
the north pole of one magnet attracts the south 
pole (if the othi^r, and that the north pole of one re-. 
peU tin* noj th (»olc<>f the other, »nd the south poUb 
applied together aNo repel each other. It was sup- 
pft-ed that fli<‘ aiiiacthf power resides in the icon 
well as in the magnet, siiu'e the ntfracilon seems to 
be mutual. To prove we have onlv to Mispend a 
magnet at one end of the beam of t\ balance, and at. 
tai’h to tin* otliei extremity a weight etjual to that of 
the magnet ; when the iMlnnre is made perfectly eijiuil, 
place a piote of iron beneath it, and the magnet, at- 
tr'ictcd by the non, will descend. I'ho same thing 
TAill happen if the iron U alt.Khcd to the beam and the 
magnet be placed beneatiu 

However singular these plnmomeiu may at>pear, 
there is another circumstance respecting the magnet 
not less deserving our attention : whuh is, that all the 
the sagacity, andcHbits of philo^'O pliers, have , 
not succeeded in discoveting the cause of these asto. • 
iiishing cA’ects; nutwilhstandiiig all their labours, the 
iiiagnet still coutinoes to perplcii the learned, and ex. 
cite the desires of the curious to iinrovot its mysterieK. * 
If thenan natural productions there are many things 
which the hiitiian intcHect cannot comprehend or ex^ 
plain, how much more must there bo in religion, 
which is elevated so far above oil the objects of our 
senses? There are iny‘*tene6, the explanation of 
which we cannot obtain in this finite state of existence^ 
and the perfect hnowledge of which is reserved for a fu- 
ture world. Atidcanit be surprising that there aretbings 
in religion beyond the reach of our understanding^ 
when there are natural produittuns which daily attract 
Y 2 
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oar attention, whose properties defy the united powers 
of the learned to explain ? There are, however, men 
who have the presumption and the folly to doubt, and 
even to deny, all that they cannot understand of reli- 
gion. If this was a just method of proceedings it 
would be equally rational to doubt or to deny that the 
•magnet attracts iron, or possesses polarity; and to 
assert that all that is related of it is false : for we can- 
not explain or comprehend the cause of the effects it 
produces. 

When the existence of natural objects is disputed, 
wc have only to say unto the sceptic, Come and see : 
but the mysteries of religion are not so easily pene- 
trated; they are hidden from the foolishly wise, and 
are revealed unto babes ; they arc seen only with a 
spiritual eye, and their perfect comprehension is re- 
served fora more pure and exalted state of existence. 
When we meet with cUnicultics, and things which wo 
cannot comprehend, whether in the ample volume of 
nature or in the pages of religion, let us not be im. 
patient, but bow with resignation to the will of all- 
ruling Heaven ; remembering that however confined 
arc our faculties and humble our intellectiiai attain, 
ments in (his life, we are graciously favoured to hope 
and believe that a great portion of our felicity in a 
future world will be in that expansion of soul by which 
it will be enabled to kno%r all that is now concealed 
from it, and approach in its nature nearer to its Al- 
mighty Creator. 


JUNE XIV. 

Cferrics. 

The cherry is a fruit, which, its sweetness 
'Ueoded with a pleasing acidity, quenches the thirsty 
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allays ilic heat of the blood In summer, and prevents 
many disagreeable oflfectSt which a hoi season might 
produce in our system. They quench the thirst by 
their sharpness causing the salivary glands to contract^ 
they cool the parched tongue, and moisten the dry 
paiute. This mode of allaying thirst during hot wca« 
fher is much pieferable to drinking a large quantity of 
liquid, which distends the stomach and tends to in.* 
crease (he heat and persipiratioii. Besides the cherries 
thus pleasantly appeasing our thirst, they posjsess a 
cuolinj; property, which t«*mpers (he heal of the blood; 
and thus prevents the debilitating eliects of the nerves 
being eontinually siimulated. Thus the benetiual 
juice cherries, by its acidity and astringent virtue, 
r< fre»he> us during fervent heats, purifies the blood, 
and pre erves the fluids from putrefaction. 

How mercifully has (ho Creator provided us with 
fruits adapted to each season S During the hot months 
\vu require cooling and acid fruits ; and we receive 
them ill abundance, both salutary and ogreeahle, con. 
duciiig to our nourishment whilst they gratify our 
taste. Wc possess them so plentifully, that the poor 
can enjoy (hem as well as the rich, hvt us make this 
consoling reflection, whenever W'C sec a chcrry-trco* 
Jdden with fruit. How sorrowful would be the fate of* 
(he labourer who gains his daily bread with the sweat 
of his brow, if be bad no other means of cooling him. , 
self than the delicious beverages which the affluent 
only can procure! Merciful Father! Thou art mind»/ 
ful of the indigent; thon providest for his wants, and 
condrscendcst to refresh him with fruits which thy 
kind Providence has placed within his reach; and 
cherries are more wholesome and refreshing to the 
weiry labourer than lemonade and the most sparkling 
wtnes to the rich. We have great cause to be tfiank* 
ful for the abundance of acid and cooling fruits this 
season affords; gooseberries, currants, cucumbersi^ ^ 
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»ton^fruitJ, ^atlad, &c, are so aiof agreeable pre. 
ser^ativpsof the heallh, 

Wlipnner we I'njoy the sweets of cherries, let d? 
consUcr them as blessings from licaren, and acknow- 
ledge the goodness of oiir Creator. The heavens, the 
earth, thcelcjnenli, and every living creature, contri- 
,bute to one happineis; wherever we turn our eyes 
the) meet the hlesiings of onr heavenly Father, wliieh 
ererv-where Hiinoiintl iis, Aniraols, corn, vcgelahles, 
and fruit, in the vallejs and upon the mountains, in 
tile forests and in the seas, all seire for onr pleasure 
a'nd support, Theull.beni'(rcnt hand of Ifie Most 
High is eiintiinially open to us, and his hlesMogs are 
for (Vei showering down from Heaven. Wlienwn 
walk abroad in the fields or in (he garden, when we 
enjoy the beauties and the blessings of nature, let us 
think of him, the Source of every delight and of every 
1‘bsaie. 
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vided with gtroii|{ talnus and sharp hoo}Lc*(l beaks, that 
they may more readily seiae and hold their prey. 
Thohe which are obliged to sock their nourishment in 
marshy placo^i require a long slender hill, and lon^ 
legs; and (hose which live in water should have the 
lower parts of their bodies larger a long neck, menu 
branets like webs, connecting their claws, tuabling 
fhern to act as oars, ami a kind of oil upon their I'ta* 
tlieis to render them smooth, 

Inseas which lire upon prey have a mouth formed 
like }dnceisrif cUws, and those which live by suctibn 
arc provided with a string or proboscis. The eyt^s cif 
hares and rabbits are large ami project a ronsirlerable 
way from the head, that they nMy easily discover and 
avoid the dangers and siiareg to which they are ov- 
posed : and the eyes of tho mohi are small and sunk 
deep ill the head, bv^canse being destined to live chielly 
under ground, little light was rcquLsiie, and promi. 
nont ejes would have much impeded it in the opoialion 
of burrowing. 

The cnslalline humour (n the eyes of fish is spherJ. 
cal, to rem(‘dy the iticonveriiciue which would arise 
from the refraction of the rays of light in an aqueous 
medium ; while animals which live in (ho air have thrf 
cr3:,ta]lioe lenticuhir, or pUtiocouvev. Why bare 
animals whose eyes arc moveable only two, whilst 
those animals whose eyes arc fixed have seva*ral ? WI151 
is the pupil of animats which seek their prey in the 
night, large and brilliant? And why docs the eyo,qf 
the hen answer both the purpose of a telescope and 
microscope, if not to enable her to see the smallest 
seeds rn the earth am! among gravel, and that she may 
discover at a distance the birds of prey which threaten 
to seize her young ? 

How astonishing is that vast assemblairc ofwgana* 
by which animals perform their ditTer«Mtt motions! 
What a multitude of limbs! What pliability and ac- 
Y 4 
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tivit) ! AVhat numerous muscles, nerves, hones, and 
cartilages, erery inotioo puts in action ! Some ani. 
maU move slowly, others bwiflly ; some have two fi^et, 
others more ; some have both wings and leel, others 
neither, Tlie quickness or slo^s nets with which each 
animal moves is regulated according to its necessities. 
1'hase which are well aimed, which have courage, 
•foicp, and skill to defend themselves against thiirene* 
mit'S, move more slowly than those which are destitute 
of fh^t* properties. Who hoh gi\en to serpents and 
othei ’reptiles the power of contiacting and tAfendirig 
their bodies, of coding themselves into a circle, and 
of darting upon iheir prey ? Who has so coiistiucted 
the h>h that by means of their biaddi r they can at 
pleasure ascend or desceml in the water? Mho hns 
taught the snail to contract its body, and cause water 
to cuter into its little habitation when it wishes to fall 
to the ground ? 

How* skilful is the structure of birds, paiticularly 
their wings; and how well their body is adapted fur 
ilight ! small and sharp before, and gradually increas- 
ing till they have acquired their proper size, they 
readily cut the yielding air, and are less impeded in 
. their passage through that eiemetit. The feathers are 
Mil anaiiged with much art, lying one upon another 
in regular order, by which they facilitate the motion 
of the body, and at the same lime serve it for a co- 
\ luring aud a didViice against storm} weather and the 
M*\ciity of winter. Though close and strongly joined 
logethiT, they arc capable of extending and erecting 
themselves; of swelling out and funning a Jaiger vu« 
liime, according as Ihu necessities of the biid ma} re. 
quire. The wings, which are the great instruments of 
ilight^re placed in the most convenient part for keep- 
•ing ^ bod) exactly balanced in so subtle a fluid as 
the air. How admirable is the construction of each 
siugle^/eathcr ! The qulil is stifl’, and hollow towards 
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the lower extremity* which retiders it hoth light and 
strong. The beard of feathers is arranged with regu* 

^ lanty, bri>a(l on one side, and narrow on the other ; 
which h particularly tis. fut in the progressive motion 
of bhdb, as well as in the strong and close texture of 
the winits. The fathers are also placed in the nio^t 
exact proportiiin, so that each accords with the length 
and str< ngth of those next to it; and the larger sup. 
port the smaller. In the bony pans of the wings 
there are numoroua joints which open and shut, or 
move as necessity require.s* whether to extend tin 
win£;> or bring them closer to the body. The pectoral * 
iiMisfles are form«*d with much stri ngih, to enable Ihi* 
bird to p.iss through the air with greater rapiditj. 
The tail is so admirably constriKlod that it scives as a 
helm to direct the tiiglit, and assist the bird in rising 
an<l descending in the air, whilst it keeps the body 
and wings in a steady position. The legs and feet are 
equally appropriate to their different motions; in some 
bifd^ the iJdWs are large^ and prorided with mem. 
branes which extend and contract, to enable them to 
swim; in others the claws arc sharp* and crook* d 
at the points, tlmt they may tread more firmly, perch, 
seize, and hold their prey ; in some the legs are long, 
that they may walk into water* and rake up their food 
from wet and marshy places, 

in all this we must sec and acknowledge the su- 
preme intelligence of oiir Creator and merciful llene- 
factor. Is it possible that things so wonderful* re. » 
guUr* and admirably propoi tinned, ran be the effect 
of chance ? Or can any one be so weak as to imagine 
it was without design that all this scries of vmeli, 
of muscles, of joints, &c. &c, in each aniiiial, wore 
put in motion: and that every pari, even the |Sost 
minute, should bear so strict a relation to others, and 
all fiilhl their different fonctions with such perfect 
hannony and regularity? It ought rather to excite in 
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our ininJ»* fhf itlea of sonic irrcai First Cause of all, 
iihivh is the* Creator of the heavens and the earth ; 
vvhoM* wisdom and goodness have formed all these ciea- 
tmes, and e,iven that sfrurture which is best adapted 
to (heir nature and sitiiaiion. Le( the pro'-ence of 
these objects then lead lus to glorify and adt^rci the 
Almighty; Itt ub seek for that living wisdom which 
will (ca^h us more and more of his ways, that we n»ny 
l»e(ome better and mote ititiumtedy ai\|uainted with 
tint Bring who hai? so ^foriou^-ly inaiiilestcd himself 
lliinughtjuf the creation. 


JhlC 

The wise (iovernor of inltiro who ronliiiunlly 
watches over his tdiildrcn, and proi ides for ail <he»r 
wants, make** use of various means to j*eiider t!n*eav»h 
feitili, Someiimes he elleets (his by innmlaliitns, 
whieli, tlntuirh they may lay waMe tlie fnlils, and e\- 
tite the nininiurs of those short-sighted men who only 
consider present eviU, piodtice in (he end the most 
honefieial consetjuonces to the country in general. 
Sometimes (hey proceed from a vast river, which, like 
tiie iSile, at stated periods issues from its bed, to 
water a country and refresh the parched belds, where 
vhowers never fall; and at other times they are 
caused by heavy rains which descend more or less 
ficijuently to cool the air, to moderate the heats of ’ 
summer, and to irrigate (he dry earth. But these 
means are neitlter suJliciently constant nor abundant; 
the most usual, certain, and universal, but that which 
perhaps is the least valued and regarded, is the Dew. 
This ble>$cd gift of heami. which even in years of 
the greatest drought preserves and supports vegeta. 
tioib consists in those pure and brilliaut drops that ' 
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every morning and evening aro seen collected In con* 
siderabk* quautUtea upon tiie leaves of trtvs and pi ante. 

Dou' does not devseend from above, from regions 
more elevated than our ainIo^{)hl•rp. as formerly 
iniagiuod; neither is it an exhalation from the hea* 
veuly ])oi)ios. some have supposed* This prrU ruled 
celcsiirtl origin occasioned that absurd notice of alchy* 
mists, which induced them to expect the foimatioa of 
gold fioiii (Ire drops of dew. At present it is gene- 
rally understood that deiv I** nolhing more than a vj- 
jjour, uhichduring the woriuth of day exhales from 
fie cat th and vcgetablf pii’diit (inns, and, condensed* 
bv the colt1ne‘'S ol the night, falls in drops. 'I o be 
mniinccd of this, wcliaxi merely to cover a plant 
viirh a bell. glass, and we ?hal! obsene a greaUv 
([iiantity of moisiaio colhnud ufron i^^ tiavesthan 
upon tho e which arc expoMd to the i-pen air. Tins 

rtainly could u<4 happen if the dew thsceiided from 
alvno, or if it did not anse from the earth. Xothing 
i' more ea^y Uian to acconr.t lor j(s ftirniation ; for no 
one can be ignorant that iho ra)s of the ^nu, and the 
heat didiised o\(m the snifaceof the earth, coutiuually 
lau^e to exhale from ditferent hodiis u multitude of 
subtle particles, some of which ascend into the atmos- 
phere, and others colUct in form ul aqueous drops, 
'i his explanation of dew* ar<ou»ts for its being fome- 
times pVcjudical, and at others not so; itsuatuie con- 
siderably depends upon (he fnopcities of the ^apoiirh 
of which it is composed* 'J he wind carries oH thi** 
very subtle exhalations as soon as they are extricated, 
and thus prevents their forming in drops, hence it 
happens that the dew is most abundant w hen (iic air is 
calm. 

By this wise provision of nature^ plants are enabled 
to grow and increase in countries where it never rains; 
for the soil in those conntnes being sandy, porous^ 
and very moist beneath, 'by means of heat, a copious 
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supply of clew is efTccted, which surrounds the plants, 
and afPordik thorn nuitiment. These ditl'eront moans 
which Diirino Protidi-nce ^^<*s to moisten and fortiliso 
the earth, should rt-rall to oor minds those which he 
uses to ameliorate the hoaits of men, and render them 
productive of good works. (!bastisomenf$ more or 
less severe, blessings of every kind, eshurtafions and 
warnings, by the months of his prophets and minis* 
Tors, with the exampb ^ of our fellow -creatures, and 
Ji thpusand other riie.in-., are employed b\ a gracious 
firod to draw us into hisholv communion, to sanctify 
•us, and render us capable bunging forth the fruits 
ol piety and of virtue,. Sometimes a storm gathers, 
the sluices of heavi'u are opened, (he rivers burst thtir 
banks, and the country far round is desolated with the 
wide vsweeping inundation ; at other liinos, God calls 
forth from fheeaith the sweet dew. and thus listens 
in sen el to the prayers which the husbandman had 
uttered for laiiu So aNo he operates in ditlerent wa} s 
for (he salvation of man. To i»ome hardened hearts 
ho speaks in thunder and lightning, as furmerU from 
the top of mount Sinai; others he calls unto him, in 
a voice milder than the evening /ephsr, and sweeter 
than (he brr,ith of morning; he awakens their slum- 
bering facultU's, and fresheneth their souls with the 
bcnelictuit df*w of his grace. 

Let this gracious mercy of God raise in us ardent 
(lesiies to imitate his heavenly goodness; let us use 
all our exerrions to rerlaicn (he wicked fiom their 
evil ways, and direct the steps of those who have 
strayed, Into the true path. But let us ever remem- 
ber (he merciful kindness of God, and after his ex* 
ample endeavour to recall (be mistaken deluded chiL 
dren of iniquity, by mild persuasion and brotherly 
cm treaties. We see how he refreshes the parched 
earth by his dew, and gives ifew life to vegetation. 
Let us then thitik upon the number of our fellow crea- 
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tiirfs bowed down by afttSetton, and langiiishinj; fehr 
want of assistance; and let not their sighs pierce our 
ears In vain, neither let its turn away from their com. 
plaints, nor refuse the tear of sympathy to their mi- 
sery when we are unable to relievo all their 
ties. Let us by our kindness dtduse the chctTing iti)s 
of consolation into the hearts of those that mouin^ 
and pour blessings upon our folio w.creaturcs, abuii. 
dant as the moriiliig dew« 
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Mode of Life and Labovn of Beet, 

In those gay and joyful days of summer, everr 
thing in the iintmal kingdom is in motion, alt is full 
of life and activity; but no creatures are so active 
for our advantage as Ihn little republic of Of 

all the insects with which wo arc acquainted, none 
are more worthy of our observation, or present us 
with a more agreeable and profitable spectacle. 

Bcffi generally dwell in great numbers in hollow 
trees and cavities, or in a kind of baket called a hive, 
which men have formed to collect them together* 

^ They fly abroad, and disperse tbemsotvc4i over the 
country, and by means of therr trunks or proboscos 
extract honey and wax fiom the juices and stamina of 
flowers. This they bring to their dwt^Uing, which , 
. ih^ All with hexagonal cells» in somi^ of which they ' 
reside; others are destined to receive the eggs and 
hold their young, and others form magazines where 
they deposit the honey which is to support them 
. during the viuten 

Amongst all these bees, which together form one 
large family^ there is one greater than Jbe rest, of 
. the female sea, and on that account called the queen. 
To her alone aiu the ydung of one hite owe their ex. 
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isitencp ; from which she has c1rpo*iUof1 in <hc 

cells lilth* gnibs aiv proifuctd, whirh ihc MOTkity; 
bops fppfl for some time wilh Uioir trunks. 'J'ln-sc. 
priihs ipm»in in thoir cells, which are flothcd with u 
rovcriofi; of* wax, f<tr fiUecii cla\«, in a s'afo of per. 
feet rejiosp; in this quiescent form they are calkd 
iiyinpha*. When the piopei (jmc !■> arrived, they open 
their cells, and roii«e forth in the ihnpc of }4)un£^ 
hres. Besides the queen, there are two othi’r speci< «i 
of hers in each hke ; the laboiiiiuf; bee and the tlione. 
These latter are males, a.ul impregnate tin* queen, a^ 
well as ver\e her for a ;{iianl. Bees hrne, fixcil 
ill then heads, tun ontennjc or horns, whitii d»ft»nl 
their e)es and warn the m of dant^ei ; they harr hin^s 
or rhiws, which tliey use in thoir UibouiK; and a 
trunk 01 hollow tube, that the) can project from oi 
draw into its sheath at pleasure. This instrumont, 
flexible and moveable in every direction, forces itseli: 
to the bottom of the tup of flowcis, where it colkds 
the honey, which passes through the tube into a little 
hag placed w'lthiii their bodies, whence the hoiu) is 
afternard.x poured out into the cells. 

have six feet? with (he two first and (heir 
fnn«;s they form (heir wax which was the farina of 
flowers into lUlle balls, and xxiih their middle feet 
place (hem in a hollow which (bey have in their hindei 
fM, which are furnished with hairs that retain the 
wax, and prevent its failing oft* while (hey fly. Thus, 
laden with honey and wmx, the working bi*es return 
to their hive* without missing their way, though they 
sometimes fly the distance of several miles. Wlu-u 
arrived at home, (hey meet other bees waiting to as. 
sist them to discharge their burthen, and then they 
«iU unite together to employ the provisions to the best 
advantage tor the hive in general* With tlie wax they 
close up (hecrevtces of their dwellings, to prevent any , 
any^auinml iotruding ; and they leave only such open. 
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ifics as arr nece-^*ar> for their own cunvcnienro. The 
queen ytul workinj? ii cs have at fhc extremity of 
theif boJi«‘S a htinp; <'«Hosed in a Fh' ath, which they 
use to wound or destroy their enemies ; hut when the 
stiivr reinaius in the wround winch they make, it i« ge- 
nerallv lat »i to themselves* 

fiVeiy thing in those little animaU is wonderful, 
nnd highly d 'Serving ot our attention. The structure 
of rlu'ir iimh-., so regular, and v\on adapted to their 
mode of JJfe *, <I»e care winch thev take of iheir )Oj^ng . 
iliO art with which they con-Moct flieir colls; iJiirl 
(hiur iiidu^tiy, and inti Hig ’nee ; aii e\r;tcj 

our adriiiratton, and bespeak the agency of a snpenoi* 
power, ''rhu'*, if we wish to meJitufe upon our Crtu- 
tor, ronf'emjilaiing a hi>« of bees will lead tis to him, 
and rail forth our adoraljoii of lliat power, wisdom, 
and go *dness, so omiuently di‘'pla)ed in tlic produc- 
tion and operations of these liltio crcatuies. 
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ExUrnal Paris oj Plants, 

Tn order to form a just idea of the intmiiablo art 
di-^playid in the vegetable kingdom, we must proceed 
by degrees. Oui faculties are too limited to take in 
the whole at one view, or to at quire a perfect know- 
ledge of ti fu this state of existence. We must there-* 
fore content ourselves with a few observations, and 
proceed from VLsihio to invij>ihle things | from simple 
ami individual objects to those vihich are more com* 
pUcuted and goneral. Let us begin then with the ex- 
leiiial parts of plaiiUf and first examine the roots. 
Theeo aic^ ?«o constmetedt that by means of the prin- 
cipal root itid the little fibres that proceed from it tfao 
plants arc fixed in the aartb. The pom of the root 
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cnabW it to i^nbibe the aqueous and nutritions juicfs 
which the soil contains. From the root ^ruws the 
stem, to nhicli the plant owes its strength aud beauty: ^ 
its structure differs according to the nature of the 
plant: sometimi's it is in the form of a tube, strength- 
ened by different knots which are skilfully arranged ; 
and in other plants the stem is so slender, that it re- 
quires n support round which it niny twine and fasten 
itself by little hooks which proceed from it. In others 
the ^tem rises majtsticalty like a pillar, and becoin#*s 
the ornament of the fore^#s, seeming to defy the 
'Winds and the tempests. The branches extend them- 
selvts like arms, and are regularly di*5tiibutcd ; they 
enlarge themselves, and divide into others which arc 
collaterally disposed in the same order with the prin- 
cipal branches. The buds which sprout from them 
are small plants, which if inserted in the earth, will 
take root, and in time grow up like the tree from 
which they were taken. 

The leaves, those lovely, beautiful ornaments of 
plants, are ivgularly disposed round the stalks and 
branchi'S j and amongst thousands wo ran scarcely find 
two that exactly resemble each other, each one dif- 
fering in striiriuro, figure, siae, aud beauty. Lr'avcs 
arc either simple or compound, hairy or fleshy, 
smooth or cuilcd and indented. The blossoms of 
trees whith form one of nature’s chiefest beantios, 
are not less diversified than the leaves: some are sim- 
ple, and have only one flower; others have several. 
They present every variety of shape and appearance: 
some of the petals are disposed carelessly found the 
plant; others form circles, garlands^ and clusters* 
From the centre of the flower rises a little pillar, and 
soinetime<( several which are hollow within, and round, 
or pointed, at the top; these are called pistiis, and 
they are generally surrounded by lesser pillars called 
aUiioina, whkh sapport the anihers; ctmtaimng a 
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very fine powder» whieh isi the farina or .pollen* Many 
of the blossom!) have a texture of an Indescribable de« 
liracy, with a most exqajsite fragrancoi and beautiful 
diversify of (ints* 

To the blossoms succeed fruits and seeds^ which re* 
pair the waste of the seasons, and aflbril a very agree- 
able sourc of nourishment; they encio«)e. under one ^ 
* or n>ore skins or coats flu^ germs of fnfure plants. 
The externa) form of seeds and fruits varies as nnicli 
as that of leaves and flowers* 

All these parts of plants have their peculiar use «ml 
design; if (he least of them be tak^n away, the' 
plant loses a part of its perfection; eillier ifs beauty, 
growth, or increase, wilt sutler. Thus, all (hise slu 
veral parts are essentially necessary for the com- 
pletion of the whole* If a tree is stripped of its 
lea>es, it wilt soon become dry, decay and wither* 
The same thing will happen with all other plants; 
they possess nothing superfluous, nothing that is not 
useful, or that does not tend to the perfection of the 
whole. 

When we view this beautiful connection, harmony, 
and ariangement, throughout the vegetable kingdom, 
and set' tiiat the whole is regulated by general laws, 
thouiih dlHe really applied, must vc not immediately 
aud without hesitation acknowledge, that the Author 
of all these beauties is a Being of a superior nature^ 
enjoying a supreme power and wisdom? This will bt 
the necessary conclusion of every one ca|iable 
- thinking, and justly weighing causes and efic^U. Let 
us then raise owr souls towards our heavenly Creator, 
who is every- where visible in his works, and whose 
wisdom shines in the smallest blade of grass* He 
^ wibo accttstomf bimseif to refieetiess of this nature. 
will be more sensible of the pleasures of sunmier, ant} 
feel more life and joy from the bcauteoai objects li 
;preseiits to Us views* The more we cetUemufale ibn 
VoLL 2 ^ 
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works of oatore, the more shall we admire (he wis. 
dom of God ; and the more we reverence his wis* 
dum, the greater will be the pleasure we shEll derive , 
from the contcmpiatioii of natural objects* 


JUNE XIX* 

Hymn of TIianksgivhfc for ike IVorks of 'Satme* 

To thee, O Lord, from whom all blcs^iings pro* 
ceed, and who dispensist them wiJh a liberal hand, to 
thee belong glory, honour, and thanksgiving. Thou 
heaiest the cries of the young raven, and deiighfest ha 
the song of the lark ; be pleased to hearken also unto 
my voice., and renive (he praises of a grateful heart. 
The least of thy creatures proclaims thy nisdom, and 
the traces of thy goodiie»*< and power, beheld from one 
end of (he year to (he nther, are continnally rmewing. 

With the t<nderness of a father thou providcst for 
the wants of all thy cnatures, and gives! (hem their 
proper food. The returniiig sun, he daily illumes 
the eastern horizon, vritoesves (he endless sorcession 
of thy benefits, sliowcrtd down in profusion upon aU 
curated uature. 0**6od, who is like unto thee I 

Teach me, (M«ord, how (o praise thee with ac' 
Ceptance, and wdine my heart to love thee, that 
henceforth I may only live for Him who loadeth me 
with blessings. 

It is in thy name, and in the hope of thy blessing, • 
that the husbandman commits his grain to the furrow. 
It is thoQ who formest the seed, and enduest it with 
fertility. The earth, which once was cursed by the 
sins of mankind} blessed again by its Creator, now 
brings forth an abundance of fruits. 

cansest the fertilising rains to descend upon 
^^rroi^iof the fields thou clotbest the meudows,* 
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f)t« valloj^s, and tho plaint, with floweft, herbt, and 
gruvcs ; and th<iii direciett the cnol and refrcahitig davr 
to revive our i^arden^ and iieldt, and to shed upon 
them ferfility and abundance* 

'J'he dry atid parched land thon vruterofit with brnc* 
hrent rains i the w* f and the cold places thoa warme^^t 
with the checTti^ rays of the sun: thou ordcrest the 
seasons and the ueathcr with wisdom, and disposest 
theiit in the manner most beneficial to mankind ; and 
amid.st e\er) vicissitude of hr«it and cold, of Kains 
and dronght, wc still see gro^i, ilnurish. and ripen^ 
the fot>d wbkh thy goodness has destined for us. 

Then coverest our heids wvith rich harvests, and the 
of the wind make the yellow ears undulate; 
th beautitiest tho summit of the dry rock with the 
ciuntering grape; thou biddest tho clover spring up in 
our pastures, and at thy desire the fountains and the 
rivulets refresh the thirsty aninial«. 

Thou riusest tho tree to take root, and makest it 
nourish i a vivifying sap circulates through the trunk 
and branches, and gives them strength to push forth 
leaves and bloisoms ; and the fruit, which bends down 
the branches, slvoas how much tJiou delightest io 
doing good. 

I^t u& then ascBibe all glory and praise to our 
Creator and Benefjotor ; Jet os blm and celebrato 
his name in songs of joy, and attSe bit mercy in 
hymns of gratitude: for great is the eternal Godf 
holy and wonderful are all his works, he is all pure* 
and good, and the righteous for ever shall sing his 
praises* 


JUNE XX, 

Vaterpiliurs, 

CATCRrittaRs form a very beautiful part of tHo, 
creation ; though from generally living upon our trees, 
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they arc disllV^ ^7 cultivators of gardens, and 
are sptdom considered as objects of attention; many 
people indeed only notice them for their destructiou. 
ilni if ue investigate their nature, and observe them 
minutely, perhaps we shall tind cause to admire them ; 
and our curiosity being nwalii tied b) their ap) eat ance, 
we may be less di'-posed to trample under our feet an 
Insect whose structure is so wonderful, and which will 
lead the properly refleettug mind to consider the Crea- 
toi af ail living things. 

, The species of this insert already known arc more 
than three hundred, and new ones are daily discovered, 
all did’erlng in colour, form, propensities, and modes 
of life; but they have in rommon the annular struc- 
ture, or (he l)eing composed of several rings, winch, 
elongating and contracting, facilitate the moving of 
the body from one part to anolher. They have tw o 
kinds of feeL each of which has its peculiar use. The 
six fore feet forma sort ef hooks, with i>hich they 
cling to. or lav hold of objects; the termination of 
the hinder fcTt is broad, and arroid with small pointed 
nails. \Vi h the hooks they draw up (he leaves, grass, 
and other nourisbm* nt; and by these tix the tore part 
of the bud) till ihey have drawn up the hinder pait. 

The hinder feet they use to liold theiii*.elve8 fast, 
and to grasp wlt^ver thiy rest upon. When upon a 
twig or a leaf, can seine another at a considerable 
distance ; tor, hooking their hinder feet upon what- 
ever they reNt. Ihey elevate the fore part of the body, 
standing almost erect, move in alt directions, poise 
themselves in the air, and turn round, reach their food, 
and hold it with their hooks. However well the body 
of the catei pillar is adapted to its necessities, its state 
is very transitory; its limbs iast only a short time; 
and this creeeping worm soon becomes a chrysalis 
without feet and without motion, till U becomes a 
wi|p^ bhabiiant of the air« 
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From this., circumstance onl^y catefpillars slionM 
claim some share of our attentiuii. Towards the end 
of summer, and frequently sooner, after being satiated 
with verdure, and having changed their sktns more 
than unre, they cease to eat^ and begin to construct a 
habitation, where they leave the caterpillar stale, and 
arc transformed into butterflies; this place of shelter is 
railed the chrysalis, and is of an oval form ; towards 
the extremity are rings, which continue diminishing 
till they arc lost in u point. The chrysalis is fu*ll of 
milk) fluid, which supplies the infant butterfly with 
nourishment til) it comes out. When it is completely 
formed, and its parts have acquired a proper degree of 
consistence, and a gcutlc w'armth invites it forth from 
its prison, it forces a passage through (he largest ond^ 
w hii h is at the same time the thinnest part of the chry* 
s'ltis. Its head, which was always ^'dirrcU^ towards 
this end, disengages itself, the antenna; project and 
lengthen, the fet t and wings extend, and the insect 
ihes away, retaining nothing of its former shape : the 
caret pillar which was changed into a chrysalis, and the 
chrysalis which became a butterfly, being quite dif- 
frreiit creatures. The one is rough, hairy, and some, 
times of a liisagreeabUi aspect; the other is drektd in 
the most beautiful colours : the one rs doomed to craw I 
upon the earthy while the other ligblly skims from 
flower to flower, and delicately sips their nectareous 
sweeps. 

Perhaps this description will conquer the aversion 
tliat some people hav^ to these insects, and reconcile 
them with their existence ; but fierhaps there will yet 
be many who will ask for what purpose ins< cts, 
which devour the leaves, and occasion the trees to bo 
blighted, were created i To such I answer, that they 
are necessary links in ibe great chain of anima] life ; 
and without tbtun the world would be less perfect than 
it is. Destroy them entirely and you would deprive 
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the birds of ^ tno^t sotircp of nourishment ; 

nod surely, if birds ore ih^tioed to leod upno catorpil. 
)ars, whatever be our loss, we cannot with justice ei- ■ 
elude these insects from fending upon leaves* And 
even if we cannot comprehend the reason why God 
formed such creatures, surely we ought not to assert 
that they are nstdess; wo should ratlo r acknowledge 
our ignorance, and bow before him who h all.wise. 

jtNE xxr* 

Be^intiitfg of Summer^ 

On this day summer begins. Many of us have of- 
ten s(H»n the changes which constantly take place at 
this season of the year; but have we eonsidered why 
the sun continues so tong aoove (he horizon, why 
this is the longest day in the year, and why, from 
this time till the end of autumn, we perceive the heat 
and the length of the da)s diminish in the same propor- 
tion? All the«^e changes proceed from the annual re- 
volution of oor globe round the sun. When this star 
enters the tropic of Cancer^ the earth is so situated, 
that the whole of its north pole is turned towards the 
sun; for the earth's axis i» inclined towards the north, 
and it invariably preserves this direcrioii. On this 
inclination, and the parallelism of the earth's axis, 
the vicissitudes of the seasons depend. And who, 
that considers the consequences which would ensue if 
the direction of tJie avh had been perpendicular, will " 
withhold bis admiration and gratitude for that supe. 
rior wisdom which has thus regulated it for theadvan. 
of 

]>9u re has now nearly finished her annual labour 
in oir climate. She has already lost part of her va- 
riety; and though nothing can be more beautifully^ 
grm than the vines, the orchards, and the fomis, 
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the (ihades beji^in to be less ploasin^, the meadows 
wlitteu, anti the dowers arc cut down; the corn gra- 
duate y throws yolloWi and the rich colouring of nature 
dimntishi's. The diversity and b<i;ih(nes!i of ihis« and 
the varied notes of nutiicroua birds, had lately all the 
charms of novelty, and cheered us with their sweet 
variation: l>ut now, as autumn approaches^ these en- 
joyments cease; the nightiiignlc i> silent, and walking 
ivu'onvenient from the excessive heat, 

From this picture we may form an emblem ot life* 
the I ) lead'll rts of which arc equally fugitive; even the 
moht innocent, such as nature oilers us during 
spring, fade, and g‘ue place to other objects; and 
what we now witness in the summer of nature, we may 
observe in the stiininer of life. • 

As wc advance in }< ars, the pleasures which delight 
ns ill our youth no longer allect us; and when vre 
have altained the autumn of our days, wc become 
subject to cares and anxieties to which we formerly 
were strangeis : os our age iucieases, our bodily pow- 
eis diminish; till at length, after many a weary day, 
the peiiod arrives when, fci ble and exhausted, we 
have no longer a pleasure in existence. 

With what a lively sense of joy may the good man* 
lift up his soul to thee, O Lord! who directp.st the 
seasons, who art the father of all things, and the 
source of all happiness ! Let us acknowledge tJiy wisJ 
dom and thy goodness in causing the seasons to suc- 
ceed each other in a regular order; and may wc never 
forget thee when we enjoy the blessings which sum- 
mer scatters over the earth, and experience the plea- 
sures which smiles in her train ! Let us retlect that 
this may be the last summer which we may he per- 
mitted to sec on earth ; and consider how' soon we 
may be called to join the numerous friendc^ who have 
been removed from this transitory scene since the laat 
summer's lun beamed light and beauty upon our 
sphere. Z 4 
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Tk« Jfigkiinguk* 

Tmc ii ana of tho gwoptfst 

omuog the inhoMlItotl of tire grovot. Wiien aJl tbo 
^ Wrdt that cheered eg during the da^r with their taried 
notes cease to be heard, the song of the nighlingatb 
swells upon the air, and antaiatcs the groves. When 
we vaptarousl^ itsirn to her vuice^ pouring melody 
in* the woodlands, ne are ready to conclude that the 
'bird from wtfirh such sounds procred mutt bo larfi;e, 
and possess a throat of oticommon strength ; ond h**r 
sweet accents make us persuine that, as she excels in 

* harmony, so die surpass^ s the feathered race in ln*aut}.v 
But We shatt look ai ^ain for these perieettons in the 
tlightingate; which is a biifl of rather a mean appear* 
ance, havbtg hothint; paihcuUrly attractive eithirc in 
form or {dumage; }e( it h gifl^ by nature* with a 
voice that hits us with icsta^y, and pours rapture 
through all our frame ilow exquisite is our dHight 
when we listen to her Ion:; quivering tiOtcS, and hear 
Jkcrsw'eet variations, now gently warbling, then era* 

^dually swelling into inroncenahle force and rapidity ; 
^alternating plaintive a ceeu is that sooth the soul to nie« 
taUchol), with gay aiis that raise it upon iightbome 

• wings to joy and pleasure; she ra^iidiy parses from the 


« As to the idea of connecting beauty with melody In a faugf 
unless the author mcdus ihMt the bird which uttCf sOhins lilts IfhOsS 
iif the nightingaW cannot be other wwe. than beaudfah f believe ft 
if jm^wsys the case ; for tbose birds which have the most beats- 
tiWaud biilliant p1uma<;e have often the moht harsh and unplca^ 
8.ng notrs. ; wiUiesN parTots, pairoqueta, peacock^ and a variety 
of others ; and so far from our Imagining the bird ihat Enchants 
os wkh m<Mious,t trains to be large in siec, we know of scarcely 
any large bird which has very sweet notes : if so, whence is the 
;ation of greatness of bulk and melody of voice i 
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Mmplost notes to the wildebt carols, frWtti the lightest 
turns and quavers to slow melting stfsins that langulah 
upon the breexe^ then softly die away, and leare te 
night, wanderer silently to retrace his homeward stepK 
This bird may give rise to many useful redeetions ; 
from it we may learn a very wholesome truth, that 
{daiiine^s of person does not eseJnde beauty of foul,^ 
but may be allied to the most estimabL^ qiinlides. 
How absurdly and erroneously do those people judge, 
who, fascinated by a regular contour of face, heaa« 
tifui countenance^ and elegant proportion of butbl 
only bestow their approbation upon what pleasis thcii^ 
beusos, and despise or disregard such as labour under 
bodily iuhrlnf((e^•, or are not gifted by nature with the 
graces of person, l^t us learn to jutigo with more 
equity, and to discriminate wilh more at tent i ni ; for 
is IS nt)t alone symmetry of limb, ele^anrr of form, 
or advantages of fortune and unk, that ennobje a 
rrMin, and leiid^^r him worthy of csti im; it is the so. 
P'Mior perfi'Ction of hU soul, and the hiier fieliiig- of 
hii> heart, >«hicli can alone exalt i.ib jiature, and pinct* 
one n.an higher than another iii the great chain of 
benigs. Those who are iiirapahle of viitue, and de*!- 
(itwte of rtnson, will necessarily be deluded by tins' 
talse colouring of external appeaiance, and, unable 
to penetrate beneath the&urfaiis \^ill be du/zled hy 
the empty parade of rithes, and lui^Ud hy the ovtcn.*) 
Cations display of splendid in^igniticance. Hut have 
we not seen men on whose huniblo birth fortune nevef 
smiled, nor honours distinguished, raise unto them, 
selves eternal motiuoieiits of fame and glory ? And 
have we not known men whose bodies ueic tormei! in 
natitre'*s coarsest mould shew a inagtiarumity of soul 
and a greatness of mind that will endear them to onr 
bosoms and entwine them round our hearts? Let us 
then not easily trust in opinion hastily formed, and 
founded only upon external appearance ; for often 
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those whom W' h^ive pr<»suminl to dtspisr, are superior 
to ourselves, and deserving oi our warmest ud miration 
add regard. 

WWhen we listv*n to the sound of the nightingale, let 
i« remember who ga^e it such pleasing powers; and 
Jet us roiisidiT the wischim of»a structure which en- 
ables it tu prodiiee hui h s«v#^et sounds. A viscus so 
delicale ris the lungs of this little binl. whose ext r- 
tions are so violent, would be verv liable to receive iu- 
jinigs, if it did not possess tiu‘ sinouLir advantage of 
bmiig attached to the v» rti bra* of the bark hv a iiunu 
'berof little libn‘s. 'I’he opi‘tiin!« of the windpipe is 
very wide, and tin?) very piobabiy coiitribviLes to its 
gnat diversity of notes. 

Sweet songstei ! J will not leave thee till I have 
b allied of thee to celebrate our imitn.il Creator: 
undmavst thou lour, wilii rhy wild warlding stiains, 
joy and giatitude into (hi luaits of all who in these 
lovel) evenings are ri veiling in the ^weits of summer 
util oiiscious of thi ir Maker ! 


JUNE XXIII. 

T/tc Pleasures trhhh Summer ojr'ers to our Senses, 

S(iMiHi II has inexpressible charms, and daily gives 
us pi oofs of the intinite bi neficence of (iod. It is 
the happv season m which he most abundantly pours 
forih his blessings upon ixeiy living creature. Nature, 
after having refieshed us with the pleasures of spiing, 
is coiitinuaMy at work during the summer to procure 
us every tiling that can giatity the senses, make our 
subsistence comfortable, relieve our necessities, and 
awake in utir hearts sentiments of gratitude. 

We see all round us, in the fields and in the gar- 
dens, fruits, wUicb, after haviug deligbCcd us with 
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IHeir beatit} Bnd i|ratin«d o%ir with ihf*ir 
may be collf* ted and preserred for our future con- 
veiueiue. The tlouers pi'esent us with tiie most 
able variety : we admire their rieh colon rs» and #• 
joice at the tneahaustihle fecundity of nature^ in their 
niuliiplied species. IV hat a beautiful vaiiety is dis« 
played lo plants, from the lowly spri^ of moss to th<^ 
majestic oak ’ Our ey« glances from flower to flower ; 
and whi'iber we climb ftu* steep moiiiita^n descend 
into the valley, or seek the frieiully shade 
w’ooiis, wc cvvery. where ftiid new beauties, all ib tier- 
ing from om* anctlicr, but each possessing charms suf- 
ficient to engage our attention. J'here we see innu- 
merable flowers (ItlldStng their sweetiuss to the air, 
that softly kisses their blushing leaves ; and here va- 
rious creatures spi^rtiiig wild, free fiom rare. \\*i 
look up, and a clear blue sky pre.sc»ls itself; beneath, 
the fresh verdure smiles : our ear is ravished with the 
tuneful notes of the winged sciiigster*' ; their various 
and simple melody wraps our soul in joy, and sweet 
sensations fill our bosomf. I'he soft murmuring of 
the distant brook, and the silver waves of a clear 
smooth stream g4U)tly gliding beneath the over. hang jng 
willow.s, lull onr souls to ease, and nought but love 
and plrnsuie dwell in our uiirufllcd breast. 

Thiisty and fatigued, the modest strawberry offers 
us sweet refieshiuent ; the gardens and fields fill on? 
granaries with tbi Ir fruits, and supply ns with the 
most agret'ahlc sustenance. The smell is gratififuf 
with tlie fragrance that every. where perfumes the air; 
and thousands of charming objects delight our senses, 
2 tid call forth our sensibilifs. Numerous flocks and 
herds feed upon the bountiful profusion of nature, and 
furnish us with milk and nouriBhing aliment. Abun* 
daiit showers fall to refresh tho earth, and open to ui 
new .sources of blesftings ; Bmillng groves and tufted 
trees kindly shelter us from the sun's fervid beams | 
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and every ihihg around us increases our pleasures and 
adds to our felicity. If the senses derive gratification 
from those luxuriant scenes* the mind is not Jess de- 
lighted. It discovers beauty, harmony, variety ; and 
ill every object traces the alt- creating hand, thespring 
of life, and source of all good. Yes, admirable Being! 
we sec thee in every creature: if we contemplate the 
'lieavens, the Sun, the Moon» and each Star inform us 
that thou hast nude them : all that we perceive through 
th(* Tvediu'ti of our senses leads us t(» tlu'C, and thus 
dur sensations become dignitied and exalted, whilst 
our thoughts soar upward, aud are lost in thy iiihui- 
tude. 


JUNE XXIV. 

Sketch of the infernal Part> of the Human Body* 

The more dithcult it is to acquire a proper know* 
lotli,e of tlie internal parts of the liiunan body, (he 
rnf'rr nreessarv it tfi t«» profit by the labours of skilful 
jiuatomisi'., >> ith the \hw of facilitating the know- 
hdgeol (hove parts, 1 shall heie present (he reader 
*wuli a short description of them. 'I’lie slrncture of 
the hiart, the great spring of life and motion, first 
merits our attention. This viscus, situated in the 
'ehest, is composed of muscular fibres, curiously inter- 
woven; two cavities, called ventricles, separated from 
each ollu’i b> *i partition, form the interior of this 
organ. Contiguous to (ho heart, within (he chest, 
are the lungs, which alteinately open and shut, when 
thty reci ive or expel the air, something after the 
manner ol a pair of bellows; they nearly fill the 
?le cavity of the chest, which » lined with a very 
SlL membrane called the pleura. 

Tfic abdomen is separated from the ^hest by a 
musdlNallcd diaphragm, and contains several viscera. 
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Ihe most important of which is the stoiiiftch» a mem. 
branuiis bag. which rcf^iviS and digests the food. To 
the right of the stomai h i» thr liv*T, which serretea 
bile from the blood, u part of vtUich ib received inter a 
little bag attached to the U\er^ ami cillod tlu^ gall, 
biaddi^r ; it in conveyed from ih<*uce tiKo the intestines, 
and stimulates them to action. Oh the ot’posife side, , 
and near the stomach, is situated the spleeiu a spongy 
of an oval iigure, the hsc* of which is not 
yiglilly understood. B<*neath the livi*!' on one atWo 
Pnd the splet>n on the other are the kidneys, wktcli 
secrete from tlie Idood an aqueous tluid. afterwards" 
convened to the bladder by two ixcr.'lory ducts called 
iiroUMs. In the lower (mils of tin* abdomen are situ, 
ated the intestines^ a long mcud.raneus tube divided 
r.u<» small ainl large. In the small pan, die niinientary 
null ter which has pawd through the stomach h con., 
verted into cbyie, and tho portion that leitiains uidit 
for noiirisUmeiit is expelled by the tower and laigiT di. 
\i'>ion of the tube. The intestines are contacted 
with (h(> mesentery, a membranous dupliialiiro. whirh 
contains numerous fine vmeU, called the UcteaN, as 
they contain the chyle or milky llutd separatt d frofn 
the food. There are also numerous glands in this or.^ 
gall, called mesenteric glands; the lacteals enter 
these, and proceed to the thoraeic duct, or the tube 
which conveys (he chyle into the blooiK 1'he whole ^ 
iiitortial sill fate of the alKiomen is lined with a mem* 
brane called peritoneum, which covers all the viscera;' 
and a fatty production of which, called omentum, lies 
on the superior surface of the intestin**8. 

These are the principal viscera in the abdomen and 
chest; but there are several others connected with 
them. At the beginning of the neck is the msopha* 
g»s and the trachea. The ccsophagus is the lube 
through which the food passes from the mootii into the 
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Stomach, and tha trachoa is the tabe Oironji^h which the 
air pa.^sp5 into the lungs ; a small valvt* at its superior 
oritice, nhilst it admits the passage of air, prevents 
fiMt of any other lluid or substance, uhtch, by its 
irritation in the lungs and air.vesseig, would he the 
occasion of fatal consequences. There is a valve also 
, placed in that orifice of the stomach which enters the 
intestines ; it opens to sutfer the food to pass, but 
prevents its returning. 

^VVithin thecianiiun or skull U situated the brain, 
cnveloj.ed in aver) fine inembiane full of blood ves- 
’sols, and calbd pia mater; a .MHond membrane, much 
thicker and strongei, adheres to the internal surface 
of the cranium; and hetuecn those na third mom. 
braiie, so very delicate and transparent, as to be 
.scarcely perceptible. Desidts these parts, each of 
which has a determinate place, there are others hicit 
are dispersed over the whole body, such as bones, ar. 
leries, veins, I) in ph at ir vessids, muscles, and nerves. 
The hones arc united together b) joints, and serve to 
su()port the body, to tender it ctpahle of motion, 
and to preserve mid protect the softer pirts. Veins 
and arterns circulate the life-sustaining blood through- 
out the body. The nerves, of which ten principal pair 
*are enumerated, are small ^hite fords; they proceed 
from the brain, are distribMt<*d to every part of the 
' bt>dy, and ar^ the organs of >e'»sation and motion. 
The whole body iji full of pores so sma’l as to be im- 
perceptible to the naked e)e; and through these is 
continually exuding a subtle matter called the insen. 
sible pfTspi ration. No less wisdom is manifested in 
the fluid than in the solid part.s of the body. The 
blootl, chyle, lymph, bite, marrow, and the different 
kinds of viscous and glutinous humours secreted by 
various glind^ th^dr didereni properties, their destU 
nation, effects, and the manner in which they are se.. 
parated and prepared ; their circutatioa and renova. 
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tion ; rU bp^^peak the most astonishiog art and tbo pro* 
fooiidt'd whfloau 

L(.'t OH now Tecapilolato all the excel fiMiicies of our 
straciure. Tlu* bones, by their solidity and their 
joints, form the fouiidaCfon of this beauufot superntnic* 
lure; the ligaments are ti^ndiuniis cords, Hhicb unite 
diderent parts together: (he mustles are fleshy sub- 
stances, which perform their functions like elastic 
springs; (he furvo**, which extend to (he most distant 
parts of the body, communicato the power of seiisaiiuii, 
and enable the dttfeteiit organs to perform their (luic* 
tious ; whilst the arteries, and veins, like inexhaoMi*' 
ble rivulets, pour tie lile*^in*anis to every part. The 
centre of ciirulation is the heart, from and to which 
all the blood proceeds; af>d respiration is performed 
by means of the lungs. The stomach vUid it'iesiines 
aie theor^^acis where the food undergoes those chniigcs 
w hich an> necessary for (ho support of life. Th»: brain 
is the common centre from w hich the nerves proceed to 
cointnuiiicatc sensation to the body, and mable the 
senses to receive the impressions which thiy convey to 
the soul. 

Ailoiabie Creator! how wonderfuny has thou found 
us! Though the heavens, which so nKigniflceutly dis. 
play the glory, were not to exist, though i was thd 
only being upon the face of the larth, the admirubla 
structure of my body aUnic would sullice to assure mo* 
of the immansity of the power, and convince me of thy 
immeasurable wisdom ; l^t us then, as often as wo* 
meditate upon thin wonderful organiaatlofi of our 
bodies, praise Him who has so ftirmed us, and Oder 
up our thanksgiving for his manifest goodacs». 


JUNE XXV. 

Electricity. 

From the numerous cxperinieuts which have been 
oade upon the sobject of electricity, no one can 
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doubt th« fxiikfuuceof a matter which, fTOOi ita sirfigu* 
lar etfectH, has excited the attcniion of Kurope for more 
than half a century. It appears that this 6uid is 
ecfiially didustd ihouijh all bodies, but is so extremely 
subtle that wc caniiui it, and we only know 

It to bepicsent from (h»»ellt'Cts it produces; when put 
,in motion it rushes from one part to another to restore 
the iitfc»rrtiptrd (qnilihrium. It is necesj^ary to dis- 
tin^ni**h (wo kinfK of cUctric bodies; (hose in which 
the vlecfric (laid may be ex/ ited by means of friction, 
knd (hose whiih ro/riie iluir electric power by com* 
'muniration with the former. ThcpriiicipAl substances 
which compose the first are, glass, pitch, resin, 
svaling.w’nx, hair, silks, and air; to the second class 
belong w: ter, metab, kc, liodtes of the hrst kind 
»lnay be made capable of |.ers< rvine the elertrir matter 
collected in (hem, whilst those of the ^coud class loso 
it as soon as the) n^ceive U», Machines has^c been in- 
vented, in w hich, h) mejns of a whecd, a rapid ro* 
tat ion is gi?en to a glass globe, or cylinder, upon 
which is placed a cushion of stik, against which, whilst 
whirling round, it rub^. Ity this friction the globe 
preserves its electric virtue, which miiy be extended to 
any distance by moans of luotaliic bars, or chains which 
cottimnuFcaic with the glass. If, while the machine is 
working, we touch the chain, we imtnetliately receive 
a shock ; and, if the room is darkened, a luminous 
spark will be perceived. any iinm^ of persona 

* ThiMc fnbttatices iiwmlonrd iu tbr claw, to which may 

be added diatnuiirfi, babHOiicaod h luminous bodies, as amber, 
salpltur, Aic. the coveiixigiofaofmab, as feathers, wool, bristles, 
stik, vitrified bodies, and all sab^aiiees that, whea nibbed, at- 
tract light bodies, are called electrics or noii*roodiictoi\. Those 
on the contrail in which, when friefioo is employed, the electric 
tittid is Dol excited or |ia« in uofion, are called condactorn or 
noiHsIrciricst and I hey eomlst chletty of metals, minerals, 
aqueous and spirituous liquMf , Hviog rrratures, and animal and 
‘ ‘ t tabstancesi at trees, piaais, boiiesT sheila, dec. 
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join hands and form a circle^ and by moans of ihn 
chain make a comniunicaUoti wilh the machine; and 
they will all receive a shock at the same Itme^ which 
may be more or less violent. The electric duld may 
bt* accumulated to such a degree as to kill by its dis- 
charge the largest animals. 

This experiment is performed with several glass jarsT 
tioaily lilled with Mater, and uhich, connected to- 
by rluiiih, conimuiacate with the g1.iss globe 
before (h'seribeil. I'he water communicates to tifu itir 
fernal suifaceof the jars a great quiintit) of eleefrit; 
matter, then external surface at tlm s»i!no time losing 
iin equal quantitv by means of its commuiitcalion vilh 
some cofulurting body. A vivid Hash, loiut explosion^ 
suul a violent agitation, ignition of combustible maU 
ter, and the dvuth of the «ubjt*ct of the expcriin«nt|* 
aie the con>equence'i of this experiment. 

There are other etifcts which are common to all ex- 
p/iimeri(s of this kind; such as a sulphureous smell, 
an agitation in the air, a sudden Hash, and thoelectric ^ 
nulicr acquiring a new property. Some experimenfa 
liavc faded because the metallic rods which served as 
c<>nduct(ir8 were too angular and pointed. It has bean 
suspcffffxl that the electric fluid in such ca^vfs was dis.* 
sipatod by means of the points; and this waf^ confirmed' 
when on approaching the face or hand to the point of, 
the rod, a copious stream of i;!ectric fluid emanated 
from them ;*it was also coi^Ktured, that these poiuta* 
which throw ofF the clectri^uld might attract it, and 
a number of expertmenu have since established it as a 
truth. 

Electricity has been applied by physicians in many 
comptaiiits with great success ; and a still greater ad- 
vantage which we derive from its investigation, is dig 
analogy which naturalists have discovered between e- 
lectricity and lightning, which has gives rise to new con- 
jectures thsi^i^jre of thunder ; and has taughl 
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U8 to secure our buildings, by means of metallic rods, 
from the destruction they often suffer during a storm* 
^Thus we are continually receiring new solutions of 
the masteries contained in the great works of nature; 
and from (he success of these inirestigations we 
should be excited to more industry, and to pay greater 
^attention to the works of the cieation daily offered to 
our riew. 


JUNE XXVI. 

Manner in which Thunder h formed, 

FoEMEULY^^Hbd even to (he beginning of the eigb. 
teenth century, It was commonly supposed that thun. 
*der was occasioned by (he agitation of saline, sulphure. 
ous, and other substances containadJn the air* It nas 
imagined that there was the greamt resemblance be. 
tween the effect of lire.arms and that of thunder and 
lightning. But all the means by which men endca- 
Youred to explain and establish this system, uere not 
snfficient to do away the difficulties that presented them, 
selves, nor to account for the fact. Since that period, 
however, the phenomena produced by the electric 
ffnid have been more attentively observed, and a very 
different cause has been assigned to the Urination of 
thunder. The gnat rc^mblance between it and elec. 
* tricity has convinced naturalists that tht 7 areproduced 
by (he same causes, and that electricity is in our hands 
what thunder U in nature. It will not be difficult to" 
demonstfute this, even to those who are iguorant of> 
^natural phttosophy, if (bc> will only take the trouble 
to cOm{lkre the efl'ects of thunder with those of elec* 

The effects of thunder are known by peals hedrd 
at e greater or less distance* astd>y hashes of tire; 
^uBilhigs atfiick by it are often oo|i|MaEmd by flames j 
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men exposed to it become black» anil appear 
scorched^ though there is sometimes no trace of firoi 
the violence of (he stroke having killed them: their 
clothes are torn, (hey are thrown to some distance 
from the place in which they were, and frequently Ate 
]>8rt of the body which was struck U pierced with hoU^. 
Sometimes large stones are broken by the thunder, and 
its ravages are easily discovcrcil on (he ground where ib 

strikes. 

Klertrivit) presents us with similar efTecIs, but in a 
Ices di'gre**. \\ hi n by means of water its force 
created, the cloctfic da«ih i- foDow'cd by a very evident^ 
commotion; the most compact bodies arc perforated, 
biids uiid oihet small animals are downed of life, and 
each is succeeded by a teporl. iPIbe stream of fire 
also, uhii h p.i^sesfrom the points of ehxlritied bodies 

ith (he his'fing noise, is one of the phenomena observ* 
a hie in lightning jg^d with respect to velocity, them 
i, '*ill greatiT rcJemblaiuc between thunder and elec- 
triiify. If during a storm a sword or chain is bu$- 
pendcii in the air b> silken strings, (hey become elec* 
trifled, and if the lingeris advanced near them, <iparks 
pnurfd from them with more or les« foiceand bril- 
liancy, according to (h<* violenciMif the storm, and the 
distance ofthc electric i loud ; in short, every ctlectof 
rlocLi icity is produi ed during a thunder storm. From 
all thi*se circiimstanccB, we can no longer doubt ihat| 
the air during a storm is highly olecCrtc, and that 
thunder aud lightning arc merely the effects of avioleut* 
electric fire*. 

Thus, all that appears snpernatural in these plie* 

* LiglMoing, (hen, b noibing more (baa the clecirttCald con- 
tained ill the clouds into oibcr bodies, and (bus 

ing the equilibriam, nnd pioductog roocustlooB in the air, or ihM 
noi«e wbirh we call (liiiuderi nod t be reason (hall igfataing is seen 
before (he (bunder is beard, h (bat light ua? eli with a velocUj 
iacoaceivably greater* (ban sooml. 
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xioniena, and ilie terror that they consequently exche, 
i^ill bo (lone auay as wo become bettor aoquaintecl with 
the laws of nature. This should induce every one to 
acquire^ at least, ihe first principles of natural philoso. 
phy* We should then no longer sec fear and super, 
stiiion enervate the mind and paraltso our exertions in 
the investigation of nature. Let ns employ the little 
wc have, to dispi'l the fear which troubles us at 
tho approach of a thuiidcr.siorm ; and, amid the light, 
fling's flash and the roaring of the tempests, we shall 
r:^gaid uilli a iianqutl bo'^om the (Hod of all, who 
lides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.*' For 
however we may be able to assign the cairs«‘s of thunder 
upon just and lupiiiible principles, drawn ftom na. 
tiiral philosoplq^ the phoiioinerui aie not less remark- 
able, and prsent some circumstances which are inex. 
plfcahle, even to the most enlightened mind. It is 
stilhcient for us to know that the of the air, and 

(he peculiar piopi rties of the sui rounding atrnospluie, 
render this phenomenon tieces-ary : that these stoims 
ai(‘ (*ssenfinl to the fertility of tht^ earth, and should 
thoiefoie f xcite us to render our Irilnilo of praise and 
(haiiksgiviug to the alMiotiutifui Criator. 
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^ Jlerntigs, 

• 1 s this season of the year the lierring.fisher}' begins 
on the coasts of Fitiglaiul and Scotland ; by which wo 
shall sc|||i receive a great abundance of fish, which sup. 
ply the* habitants with food during a considerable 
part of the year, l^et us examine what is most im* 
portiuit in the natural history of these hsh. 

An innumerable multitude of herrings live in t]ic{cy 
soa, near tbe arctic pule ; at a certain time they quit 
this abode; and arrive in shoab upon the coasts of Eog* 
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)afi J and ITonand. The cause of thh emi^atfon U not 
set nscertiunrd ; some suppose it is to escape from the 
whale, and other great lish of tlie Icy M'a; others 
imagiue that the prodigious niuftiplication of hcrrikfgs 
is the cduso of their lakiog these long voyagt^f that 
hnding themselves too numerous unJt r ihiMiortherii 
ice, they are obliged to d* tach colonies to other places, , 
that they ma\ have a sulficieiicy of food for their sup« 
port. i\*rhn|)S it is the desire of piopagating tlioir 
species, and a parttcaiar iiisfinct, uhirh leads them 
to places more iasonrablo ior their iticmisc and pre^ 
serration. 

Whatever cause infliiences their mofrous, it is cer* 
sain that immense slioaN of lierrings i^roreed from the 
Hoith ill the ht'gmning of the 3 ear , for as eaily as the 
month of March (hr ssestein winjjof this a;(natie army* 
reaclus the const of Iceland: they are ih/re soex- 
tiTmJy ninneiou^' (hat upon plunging the bueUet 
nith uhielt ilir}" uafer ihe saiN of the vessel into the 
sea. tlu ^ d law up gn at numbers' ryf thene Hsh. 4 'he 
ensiern ssnig advances farther into tin* lialrie ^ea : one 
part of it s(ii (chos towards the \oith Cape; dcseeiids 
the coa^t of ^Xorwav, and fhioitulers the fUdt^C 
tliiough the SMind. Another diu^ion steers for tlic^ 
nortluTn point of Jutlaml ; and alterwards rniters* into 
the /nydei-/ee, and pa -*-05 thfiue into the Ibiltic, to 
retiiin to its former station. TIu* most numerous de* 
tacliment of the easttin wing proceetU to the western, 
roasts, and arrives at theAOrkaey islands, W'hcrci the 
Dutch go to catch (hem. About the eighth of Juno 
the sea is there tilled with them , they afterwards .shapo 
llicir course towards F.nglaiid and the coasts of Scot* 
luidy and llil all the bays and harbours with their fry. 
The^hen disappear, and those which hare escaped tho 
nets of the hshermenatid the nnmerons large iibh which 
prey upon thorn, most probably return northward to (he 
place from whence they emigrated. 



^ JVM xxvtu. 

A sii^;le)icimng deposits at least ten thousand eggs 
the S«'a upon the BiitiNh coai^t, and this great friiiU 
fulness of a single ttsh among so many mil lions makes 
n^aiis reported of the Dutch fishery credible; they 
Presold to take annually about tuo hiindred^nillions of 
herfitigs, by ivhicli a great niimbir of people are sup. 
^ported^ and more (hdis twenty luilhons of cron os 
added to the Dutch revenue* 


♦JUNE XXVIll. 

Kclipsei of the Sun and Moon* 

Ik this enlightened age, it is highly indecorous for 
any one to be ignorant ot the phenomena of an ellipse. 
Jt'rom a nant ot tins knowlcd|,e have proce %l<d the 
superstitious ti ars ^hkh so often ngitati the minds of 
tho fgnoiaiit during anidipse of the sun or moon; 
Klhlle, if the muse was ouderstood, (he foil) of shut- 
ting up Wills at such a time, for Irar the nafir should 
arf|iifre a novious quality, and iheaLsoidit) of ii^ng 
o(hei preraulions^ nould be inanilc^t , nhateyei miti 
dp ouder thcinlluetue of sit| < rsltlton is a strong proof 
PI tlieir ignorance and nnpiity. Let us thin inquire 
'fnto (he true cause of vmh astonishing efiocts , our 
thirslfor knowli^lge wUi be gratifieil, and wc shall find 
* fVesh occasion to gratify our great Creator. 

Au eclipse of the sun is a natural efiecl caused by 
shadow of the ihoon prpdcted on tJie earth. But 
(his pan oul) take ptace wnen the moon, which is an 
oiNsku body} is marly in a direct line between the 
son And the earth , in this casu the moon, either parti, 
ally or entirely} intercepts our s it w of the sunj and 
is ralted a totals and the other a partial, et^lpse. 
Thus the solar erlipse is nothing more than the Situ- 
nUon ia wbich the earth Is placed when the shadow 
the moou falls upon It, and €Oiise<;iueiitljr» properly 



Eclipses of the Sun md Moon* $ijl$ 

akinj?, it is only an eclipse of tliat part of Ilia 
Mhere the moon's shadow falls. 

Uunce we learn that the sun is not really darkenei)^ 
but is only^for a short space concealed from ns by dNS 
intervention of another body* whilst he still biases M 
all his splendour , and the only change that fakes ptacO 
> that the rays emanating fiom him cannot reach tho^ 
earthy bccauie the moon intercepts their progress* 
Hence aNo asolai eclipse is never visible at (he sama 
time fiorn e\er> part of the earth ; for the eclipse conltt 
not be precepiibie from all plan s in the heinUphore 
the same time, unless the sun had effecitvely lost all hia 
light; on the contrary, it appears greater in somo 
eountiits than in otheift ; and thr re are countries where 
It IS not visible at all. 

The moon not only at times darkens the earth, but* 
the earth also casts it& shadow upon the moon, and 
thus pariinlly or to'all) inieicepts (he rays of the suit 
by wlndi ait eclipse of the muon i*! ociasioned. This 
can only happen whin the moon in uti one side of thh 
larth and thesuu on the opposite side, consequently at 
the time when the moon is at the full: and as this 
planet is really obscured b) the earth's shadow, tho 
eclipse may be perceived at the same time from every# 
part of one hemisphere of our globe. 

Should it be asked of what me are the lunar and solat ^ 
eclipses ; 1 would answer, to those who do not measure 
the utility of natural things merely by their sensible, 
benclit, they are of very great nse. By their nieaof 
we determine the true position and distance of towns ' 
and countrhs, and trace with exactness maps of tbd 
most remote regions ; they aUo tend to confirm chro« 
nolciy, and direct the navigator, by Informing hiui 
how tar he Is distant from the easier from the wostf 
Unimportant as these advantages may appear to soliie| 
*hcy are of the greatest uUlityi and coatribiite in (nrf 
to ^ happiness of mankind. 



jrNB ijxfx. 

\VIi#*nrvor wo witnoss an oclipse of tlioftun ormoon, 
let us rcllect upon (he aw fu! events w hich will Uho pUre 
on the Usl clay. AVbai (errror nil] seize the hearts of 
mVn when they sball see the sun daikenod, and the 
moon io$«> her h((ht; when the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, anti the hoareiu pass awa> with fear« 
^ful souihI, us of tiie rushing of mighty waters. May 
w e then be luuiul ht to dwell in that glorioiiv hahitatinn, 
*wlu>ie the sun and the moon shall no lunger he ucce s« 
sai.v! 


jr\i: x\i\ 

TVie S/<i/A o/ n/ttat* 

• Wi sec the }oung foiii dad) '•pitnging up, and the 
(eiuloi 4‘ars rtpeniua insem^ibl) , till in a itw w < eks they 
wiltaiiordns nouimluiig hiead. a blessing which the 
hoiintifid hand ol Nature has bestowed upon the la- 
hottis <d man. I<et ns lor a while ra.st oui e)es over a 
iu Id oi wlu at, and < ndeaioui to eiianicrate the* millions 
ofenis which wave over the siii lace ; and then let us 
ipllec t upon tin wisdom of those laws which rau'>e sue li 
ahundanco to bl< ss the eat (b. hat pieparalions are 
necessary to procuio us iioniishment so nscliil and 
swevt; and what changes must take place before the 
ear could be fuimed I It is now neuily ready to re. 
,ward our caic with its iiourMung fruits, and insites us 
to meditate upon its structure. 

When a giain of wheat has brc*n some time in the 
ground itshcNitsup a stalk, which rises perpendicu- 
larly, but advances Tcry gradually, to favour the 
ripening of the grain* By its growing so high the grain 
is prestTved frciun the moisture of the earth, w hich 
tiould rot it ; and the height of the stalk also con. 
txihvfes to perfect tlie jukes that ascend from the root ; 
and iU "round fom favours this operatiois bj admit* 



Tke Stalk of Wheat. Sfii 

the h^at io penetrate ctery part of thp «tem. It 
seems leoitderful Umt so delicate a stalk should support 
itself, aud bear so many graint, without sinking be. 
neath its burthen, or being beat down by each btastVf 
wind ; but nature has wisely prorldi^d against all the«e 
inconveniences in furnishing It with four very strong 
* knots, which strengthen It without lessening its plia**/ 
bility. The strurture of these knots evinces muc!^ 
wisdom ; like a fine sieve, they aie full of very small 
pores, through nlitch (he sap rises and (ho heat peuor 
trates. Tue stalk h liable to be bial down by teui« 
pesth and heavy showers, but its suppleniss secures it 
from injury; it is fitxiblo eiioue,h to hi iid wiihrxit 
breaking , if it was m >re still it might bo shivered by 
the storm, and would be unlit for sMaw. 

From the principal stalk others spring up , they nr^ 
not so high, and biar leaves, which, rolleitmg the 
drops of dew and rain^ supply the plant with tho-»e 
nutritious juices so neces^arv to its supp<»t( ; whiUt the 
most essential part of the plant, the i at, is \or> giadii* 
ally foitned. To presc ive the tender spiouts froei the 
dangers and accidents which might desiioy them ihu 
first moment of the ir appearance, the two tippet leaver 
of the stalk unite closely, to presort e the eaf»,*a^ 

^ well as furnish them with the neces'^aiy juices. As 
soon us the stalk is sufficiently formed to be able ojDt 
itself to supply the grain with juices, the Ic av(>s giadu<* 
ally dry, that nothing may be taken from the fruit, and* 

, that the root may have nothing to support which is 
\ useless. When these leaves are removed, the young ear 
waves gracefully in unveiled beauty ihiiid its beard serves 
it both as an ortiament, and as a defence against birds 
and insects, llefreshed with gentle ruins, It ffourisbes, 
and inspires the husbandman with the most pleaaiog 
hopes I it ripens from day to day, till at length, boar* 
e ing beneath the weight of its riches, itv head falls bd* 
neath Che sickle, and the farmor joyfully gathert tta 
goUuigpATei. 9B 



/mfE XX z* 

Here vre di(;coYcr m% matks of the iiUdom and 
all. beneficent power of God, ever opnating for the 
good of m.iiu Hour Hoodeiful i» the airucNiM* of ii 
h aik of wheat I and what greater proof can wo 
(h sue of (hi goodness oi our Crtafoi^ 0])eii )our 
tV(H, (liataie and see the laiifs wido 

^ ivMtg loiind with ()u choii^sl gifts of Inairri, aiid 
you will no iongr r wilhotd (hr tiihuU of pi a) e and of 
giatitiuh to }oui alUhi otUilitl 1 dtl ( r ; renn nilic ring, 
( who can vuw a held of corn without his soul 
expanding w Hit giatilude, ui Uto dots nut fut n p it id 
at tin si^ht) IS unwonh^ of thi hiend it «o a* uudantiy 
fuiiiislHs. Lit IIS think a^ mt n Mulowod with nonds 
<a[)at le of till tiiosl 1 xqnisit of all pletsmts, 1)4 tits, 
covi ting tilt (rates ol an ml nHely ^ood and puunfnl 
Hung in all ilu wotLsof natiiH * b> ihiswi di II i ii'-e 
oniseUes above tht condition ot brutes, at d i} pioatH 
Ilia r to the augi’s ot li^ht 

JT Ms \\\. 

7 Ai /;/« 'c/. 

I^Ronioioi H sw-\rm'' of IHth in&Tts, entirely rover- 
|inf (hi tops, slalks, and hasis of plants, occasion 
f^what IS usually called fbt blight. 1 hi sr insicts are as 
nuniirousin (In ir vanities as thi spuks of plants they 
jkiftbt, and till > tneiu out afKntion most paiticularly 
fiom the poculiaiitKfi whuh they exhibit. They 
not only lay <&gs (hiy also bring forth thiir 
young alive; bung both ovifviious and viviparous* 
Wbilht the fine wiatb* r coiUiiuit v, the y oungoiie sixsue 
from the parent insert alive, and com| letily forint ci, 
because at that time (he plants can ailuro them sudiCKiit 
nutriment; but towuida the end of autumn they lay 
vihich are not hatched tiU (he tollowing spring; 
foi if (hey came (o iifeaooocr^ they wottl4.p«riBh for 
of nottrishmeat 



The Biigkf, <^SS 

At the time uhen the fcmelr In^sects bogui to by 
tliotr tilt* males are observed to appear, which 
Rcems to indicate that their existence was nut necessary 
before that period: and (his conjecture is coiitirnicd 
by (he experiments uhtch have been made upon (hose 
iobccts. If ue lake one at (he instant of it^. htrtli, and 
enclose it by itself within a ^slans, ihon^h *crluded^ 
from aM r.ummtinication with othvr insvcis, it will pKu 
diiCf j. )onu^ one as soon as it has acquired a ccrt.ur; 
fJe£;ree of growth, aiol in a few week** it will he^suri 
rounded by a numeroiisi tannic It the rimMil'iil* 
r.pciUrd upon one ot itsyouni^, the rt.ult will yet fic' 
tlu‘ s.nnc, (hoM^h continued tt»i‘ ruau) ;^cncrations ; 
Which pi ores Uat thi'^e creatun s ciq^iiiiUr of thetn- 
sel'its, without iopniation. 

Ahoiher wintliv ohsi-rViPion *Sj |)taf; 
ill '*«nie spe < i< s of iniects the n.el shniewoiis, wloKt 
the s ;ir<‘ Jo'liluu* of l){it ni the ehisv of 

whu’i we IK \\n'\ treatin;:, lio li ‘•eve*^ .11 e .»Kke lo that 
r<«pect, < it*o f r-oh. i.eil w i‘lr w if>i;s, or 

b kIi (hbliui e «tf ihi in. 'i hose widcii l.avi wiii;;s i*re 
'‘O exfji iiicJn sh.u'l, tli.il f? f \ ;ue "Cr 0 wii'kin" upon 
lliat hue none. 'Him rein u kihle iiKiance of 
tio' *«tr;^ule.i itie.s of nature, uidtl^ dttlciing from the 
.Cuin'hon rules, and when- at the h.AiJ:e lime ».o intu*^^ 

" wisdom IS obbcivable, leads us* nat«ji:i|ly to asklS, 
WliCMce these pt cidiutji(le.s innaiuie proceed, and wKy 
has the Cieafor thout*ht lit somc linn 8 to deviate from 
the ciKstomed laws ; 'i\> an wer tin so ({ur^iioiis in a » 

sutisfactorv manner, we oufshl to bo .ibic at once to un- 
brace the wiiole of the crcuiioii, to romptehend all the 
parts of the vast kin|i;dom of italure wi;h a!l their anit« 
iti|( links, and just!) to appreciate in wlint and how 
Tir any (htn^ would l>e advantageous or prjadictul to 
the whole. But from the limited nature of our facuU 
tieS) such an extensive range of knowledge is denied 
and wc mnai be satie£ied vctib some general reasoning 



Ambta, and 

H tfl |^ <|»j|ia^to» 

ftMf lh#&l»riiW in tlie pro- 

■MpMll^il {l#>|lim God 

who anigns 

jjfc«ie)r%|i%«)i|» ^f^webM l« <0 oWrve ; and he 
mkmd^ f««eri» In* at«o the right to VU'U 
hfm 1*^ ihd td ffiitlei) whMever exrpplions he 
lIlMfiMK *te everywhiTe find in nature a 

It/ df eil|lCtl which give ns orcaiion to rc . 
«il ednfmtpttitiem, and to admiie the glory 
wtor, (t i» {MU*/ to ptnreeive bow much these 
h<» gmerlil ftttel increese the \ariet> we ob> 
i (MQI<1|imtit^tih» pleasore of the obseivet, 
Ml pdawf^itin Ifibr (he Author of nature. 

{WO* eitpeHlRce trachea us that tho ob. 

Il KlduHir seehoeomeianiliar, and Iheofli n- 
yijihtotiti (mciretsioivi render us lest attentive to thwr 
lnihiptllt ihaanificent spectacle of natore dues 
isrti^Cyi interest os, hr raus*' we acquire the habit 
#f Hghtly pastdog over those things which we ronli* 
gjiaUywitnets, Thus each singularity, each unusual 
tllMttortUKe, by arresting our attention, tends to in« 
‘wto g< to coufemptato, as well ns to call forth onr ad. 
oft works of God. Aod lasi'yi, »e rosy 
Hm siognlartties of the physical world, so fai^. 
tlililididiing the perfrctloa of the whole, Miter 
(Jihi’iilhl pktt uf the Divine Wisdom, and, together 
imi^mi(ni"ftiBs of the moral world, are under (he 
0 ? on ilUwiie Being, who governs all for 
flotj^ |M|rfegti«n and happiness. 


«Kl» •9t^ TUB BlBlt tOLOMB. 











